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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  principal  contents  of  this  chapter  are,  the  enterprifes 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Afia  Minor,  their  defeat  at 
^Cnidos,  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  walls  and  power  of  Athens, 
the  famous  peace  of  Antalcides,  prefcribed  the  Greeks  by  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  the  wars  of  that  prince  again!!:  Evagoras 
king  of  Cyprus,  and  the  Cadulians.  The  perfons,  who  are 
moft  confpicuous  in  this  interval,  are  Lyfander  and  Agefilatis 
on  the  fide  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Conon  on  that  of  the 
Athenians. 


SECTION  I. 

GRECIAN  CITIES  OF  IONIA  IMPLORE  AID  O-F  THE  LACE¬ 
DAEMONIANS. - AGESILAUS  ELECTED  KINd. 

HIS  CHARACTER. 

The  cities  of  Ionia*,  that  had  taken  part  with  Cyrus,  appre¬ 
hending  the  refentment  of  Tifiaphernes,  had  applied  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  as  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  for  their  fuppo'rt  in 
the  poffeiTion  of  the  liberty  they  enjoyed,  and  to  prevent  their 
country  from  being  ravaged.  We  have  already  faid  that  Thim- 
bron  was  fent  thither,  to  whofe  troops  Xenophon  had  joined 
his,  after  their  return  from  Perfia.  f  Thimbron  was  foon  recall¬ 
ed  upon  fome  difcontent,  and  had  for  his  fuccefior  Dercyllidas, 
furnamed  Sifyphus,  from  his  induftryin  finding  refourcts,  and 
■his  capacity  in  inventing  machines  of  W'ar.  He  took  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  army  at  Ephefus.  When  he  arrived  there. 


*  Xenoph.  Hift.  Grzc.  1.  iii.  p.  479 — 487. 
f  A.  M.  3605.  Ant.  J.  C.  399. 
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lie  was  appvifed,  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  two 
latraps  who  commanded  in  the  country. 

The  provinces  of  the  Perfian  monarchy,  of  which  feveral, 
fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  empire,  required  too  much  ap¬ 
plication  to  be  governed  immediately  by  the  prince,  were  con¬ 
fided  to  the  care  of  the  great  lords,  commonly  called  fatraps. 
They  had  each  of  them  in  their  government  an  almoft  fove  reign 
authority,  and  were,  properly  fpeaking,  not  unlike  the  viceroys' 
we  fee  in  our  days  in  fome  neighbouring  fates.  They  were 
fupplied  with  a  number  of  troops  fufficient  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.  They  appointed  all  officers,  difpofed  of  the  go¬ 
vernments  of  cities,  and  were  charged  with  levying  and  remit¬ 
ting  the  tributes  to  the  prince.  They  had  power  to  raife  troops, 
to  treat  with  neighbouring  fates,  and  even  with  the  generals  of 
the  enemy  ;  in  a  word,  to  do  every  thing  neceffary  tq^the  good 
order  and  tranquillity  of  their  governments.  They  were  inde¬ 
pendent  of  one  another  ;  and  though  they  ferved  the  fame  maf- 
ter,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  concur  to  the  fame  ends,  nevei  thelefs, 
each  being  more  affefted  with  the  particular  advantage  of  his 
own  province  than  the  general  good  of  the  empire,  they  oftent 
differed  among  themfelves,  formed  oppofte  deligns,  refufcd  aid 
to  their  colleagues  in  neceffity,  and  fotnetimes  even  added  entire¬ 
ly  againff  them.  The  remotenef ,  of  the  court,  and  the  abfence 
of  the  prince,  gave  room  for  thefe  diffenffo.ns ;  and  perhaps  a 
iecret  policy  contributed  to  keep  them  up,  to  elude  or  prevent 
confoiracies,  which  too  p^od  an  uuderf  anding  amoiigf  the  go- 
vernors  might  have  excited. 

Dercyllidas  having  heard,  therefore,  that  Tiffaphernes  and 
Pharnabafus  were  at  variance,  made  a  truce  with  the  former, 
that  he  might  not  have  them  both  upon  his  hands  at  the  fame 
time,  entered  Pharnabafus’s  province,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
-ZEolia. 

Zenis,  the  Dardanian,  had  governed  that  province  under  thg 
fatrap’s  authority  ;  and  as  after  his  death  it  was  to  have  been 
given  to  another,  Mania.,  his  widow,  went  to  Pharnabafus 
with  troops  and  prefents,  and  told  him  that  having  been  the 
wife  ofaman  who  had  rendered  him  great  fervices,  (lie  dehred 
him  not  to  deprive  her  of  her  hufband’s  reward  ;  that  fhe 
would  ferve  him  with  the  fame  zeal  and  fidelity  ;  and  that,  if 
fie  failed  in  either,  he  was  always  at  liberty  to  take  her  go¬ 
vernment  from  her.  She  was  continued  in  it  by  this  means, 
and  acquitted  herfelf  with  all  the  judgment  and  ability  that 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  mof  conlummate  perfon  in 
the  arts  of  ruling.  To  the  ordinary  tributes  which  her  huf- 
band  had  paid,  fhe  added  prefents  of  an  extraordinary  magni¬ 
ficence  ; 
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ficcr.ce  ;  and  when  Pliarnabafus  came  into  her  province,  (he  en¬ 
tertained  him  more  fplendidly  than  any  of  the  other  governors. 
She  was  not  contented  with  the  confeivation  of  the  cities  com-  • 
mitted  to  her  care  ;  fne  made  new  conquefts,  and  took  Larii-1 
fa,  Amaxita,  and  Colona*. 

Hence  we  may  obfe'rve,  that  prudence,  good  fenfe,  and  coit- 
rage,  are  of  all  fexes.  She  was  prefent  in  all  expeditions  in  a 
chariot  ;  and,  in  perfon,  decreed  rewards  and  punilhments. 
None  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  had  a  finer  army  than  herty 
in  which  (he  had  a  great  number  of  Greek  foldiers  in  her  pay. 
She  even  attended  Phjrnabafus  in  all  Iris  enterprifes,  and  was  of 
no  common  fupport  to  him  ;  fo  that  the  fatrap,  who  knew  all 
the  value  of  fo  extraordinary  a  merit,  did  more  honour  to  this 
lady  than  30  all  the  other  governors.  He  even  admitted  her 
into  his  council,  and  treated  her  with  fueh  a  diltindtion  as  might' 
have  excited  jealoufy,  if  the  modelly  and  affability  of  that  lady 
had  not  prevented  bad  effects,  by  throwing,  in  a  manner,  a  veil 
over  all  her  perfections, ..which  foftened  their  luftre,  and  let  them 
only  appear  to  be  the  objedls  of  admiration. 

She  had  no-enemies  but -in  her  own  family.  Midias,  her  fon- 
in-law,  (lung  with  the  reproach  of  buffering  a  woman  to  com¬ 
mand  in  his  place,  and  abufagthe  entire  confidence  fire  repni- 
ed  in  him,  which  gave  him  accefs  to  her  at  all  times,  firangled 
her  with  her  foil.  After  her  death  he  feized  two  fortrelTes, 
wherein  Ihe  had  fecured  her  treafures  ;  the  other  cities  declared' 
againft  him.  Pie  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crime. 
De  reyllidas  happily  arrived  at  this  juncture.  All  the  fortreflcs- 
of  iEoIia,  either  voluntarily  or  by  force,  furrendered  to  him, 
and  Midias  was  deprived  of  the  poffeflicns  he  had  fo  unjuftly 
acquired.  The  Lacedaemonian  general  having  granted  Phar- 
nabafus  a  truce,  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Bvthynia,  to- 
avoid  being  chargeable  to  bis  allies. 

f  The  next  year,  being  continued  in  the  command,  he  march¬ 
ed  into  Thrace,  and  arrived  at  the  Cherfonefus.  Pie  knew, 
that  the  deputies  of  the  country  had  been  at  Sparta  to  repre- 
•  fent  the  neceflity  of  fortifying  the  illhmus  with  a  good  wall 
again!!  the  frequent  incurfions  of  the  barbarians,  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  Having  meafnred  the 
fpace,  which  is  more  than  a  league  in  breadth,  he  diftributed' 
the  work  among  the  foldiers,  and  the  wall  was  finifhed  in  the 
autumn  of  the  fame  year.  Within  this  fpace  were  inclofed 

*  From  the  Lydians  and  Pifidians. 

+  A.  M.  3606.  Ant.  J.  C.  398.  Xenoph.  p.  487,  488. 
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'.  eleven  cities,  feveral  ports,  a  great  number  of  arable  lands,  and. 

•  plantations,  with  pafture  of  all  kinds.  The  work' being  finifn- 
•ted,  he  returned  into  Alia,  after  having  reviewed  the  cities,  and 
jj’found  them  all  in  good  condition. 

*  Conon  the  Athenian,  after  lo'fing  the  battle  of  vEgofpota- 
raos,  having  condemned  himfelf  to  a  -voluntary  baniihment, 
continued  in  the  iile  of  Cyprus  with  ki'  g  Evagoras,  not  only 
for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon,  but  in  expedlation  of  a  change  in 
alfairs ;  like  one,  fays  Plutarch,  who  waits  the  return  of  the 
tide  before  he  embarks.  He  had  always  in  view  the  re-eiia- 
blifhment  of  the  Athenian  power,  to  which  his  defeat  had 
given  a  mortal  wound  }  and,  full  of  fidelity  and  zeal  for  his 
country,  though  little  favourable  to  him,,  perpetually  meditat¬ 
ed  the  means  to  raife  it  from  its  ruins,  and  reitore  it  to  its  an¬ 
cient  fVdendor. 

The  Athenian  general,  knowing  the  fuccefs  of  his  views 
had  occafion  for  a  powerful  fupport,  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  to 
explain  his  projects  to  him,  and  ordered  the  perfon  who  carried 
his  letter,  to  apply  himfelf  to  Ctefias,  who  would  give  it  to 
the  king.  It  was.accordingly  delivered  to  that  phyfician,  who, 
it  is  laid,  though  he  did  not  approve  the  contents  of  it,  added 
to  what  Conon  had  wrote,  “  that  he  defired  the  king  would 
4:  fend  Ctefias  to  him,  being  a  perfon  very  capable  of  his  fcr- 

vice,  efpeciaily  in  maritime  affairs.”  f  Pharnabafus,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  Conon,  was  gone  to  court  to  complain  againft  the- 
ccndudt  of  TilTaphernes,  as  too  much  in  favour  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians.  Upon  the  warm  inftances  of  Pharnabafus,  the  king 
ordered  yoo  talents  p  to  be  paid  him  for  the  equipment  of  a 
fieet,  with  inilructions  to  give  Conon  the  command  of  it.  He. 
lent  Ctefias  into  Greece,-  who,  after  having  vifited.  Cmdos,  his 
native  country,  went  to  Sparta. 

pThis  Ctefias  was -at  firil  in  the  fervice  of  Cyrus,  whom  he 
had  followed  in  his  expedition.  He  was  taken  prifoner  in  the 
battle  wherein  Cyrus  was  killed,  and  was  made  ufe  of  to  drefs 
the  wounds  Artaxerxes  had  received,  of  which  he  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  well,  that  the  king  retained  him  in  his  fervice,  and» 
made  him  his  firft  phyfician.  He  puffed  feveral  years  in  his 
fervice  in  that  quality.  Whilft  he  was  there,  the  Greeks,  up¬ 
on  all  their  occafions  at  the  court,  applied  themfelves  to  him  ; 

*  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1021. 

f  Died.  1.  xiv.  p.  267.  Juftin.  L  vi.  c.  t. 

|  ;oo,coo  crowns,  or  about  L.i  12,000  fterling. 

§  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  656.  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1014 — 1017 — 1020.  Diod, 
I,  xiv.  p.  273.  Arid.  de  hid.  anim.  1.  viii.  c.  28.  Phot.  Cod.  lxii. 
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as  Conor)  did  on  this.  His  long  refidence  in  Perfia,  and  at 
the  court,  had  given  him  the  neceffary  time  and  means  for 
his  information  in  the  hiitory  of  the  country,  which  he  wrote 
in  2  3  books.  The  firft:  contained  the  hilloryof  the  Affyrians* 
and  Babylonians  from  Ninus  and  Semiramis  down  to  Cyrus. 
The  other  17  treated  of  the  Periian  affairs  from  the  beginning 
of  Cyrus’s  reign  to  the  third  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  which' 
agrees  with  the  393th  before  Jefus  Chritf.  He  wrote  aifo  an 
hi ftory  of  India.  Photius  has  given  us  feveral  extradls  of  both 
thefe  hiilories,  which  are  all  that  remain  of  Ctefias.  He  of¬ 
ten  contradi&s  Herodotus,  and  differs  fometimes  alfo  from 
Xenophon.  He  was  in  no  great  eftimation  with  the  ancients, 
who  fpeak  of  him  as  of  a  very  vain  man,  whofe  veracity  is  not 
to  be'  relied  on,  and  who-  has  inferted  fables,  and  fometimes 
even  lies,  in  his  hiftory.  1 

*  Tiffaphernes  and  Pharnabafus,  though  fecrelly  each  other’s 
enemies,  had  upon  the  king’s  orders  united  their  troops,  to  op- 
pofe  the  enterprifes  of  Dercyllidas,  who  had  marched  into 
Carin.  They  had  reduced  him  to  pofl  himfelf  fo  difadvan- 
tagecufly,  that  he  muff  inevitably  have  perilhed,  had  they: 
charged  him  immediately,  without  giving  him  time  to  look 
about  him.  Pharnabafus  was  of  this  opinion  :  but  TitTapher- 
r.es,  apprehending  the  valour  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  been  of 
Cyrus’s  army,  which  he  had  experienced,  and  to  whom  he 
conceived  all  others  refembled,  propofed  an  interview,  which 
was  accepted.  Dercyllidas  having  demanded,  that  the  Gre¬ 
cian  cities  ihould  continue  free,  and  Tiffaphernes,  that  the  ar¬ 
my  and  generals  of  Lacedaemon  fhould  retire  ;  they  made  a 
truce,  till  the  anfwers  oi  their  refpective  matters  could  be 
known. 

+. Wluiil  thefe  things  paffed  iy  Aha,  the  Lacedaemonians  re- 
folved  to  chaitife  the  infolence  of  the  people  of  Elis,  who,  not 
content  with  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  their  ene¬ 
mies  in  the  Peloponnefian  war,  prevented  their  difputing  the 
,  prizes  in  the  Olympic  games.  Upon  pj-etence  of  the  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fine  by  Sparta,  they  had  inlulted  their  citizens  du¬ 
ring  the.  games,  and  hindered  Agis  from  facrificing  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  That  king  was  charged  with  this 
expedition,  which  did  not  terminate  till  the  third  year  after. 
He  could  have  taken  their  city  Olympia,  which  had  no-  works ; 
but  contented  himfelf  with  plundering  the  fuburbs,  and  the 

*  A.  A I.  3607.  Art.  J.  C.  377.  Xerorh,  Hid.  Grate.  1.  l:i.  p.  487, 
49c.  Biod.  l.xiv.  p.  267.  |  Ibid.  p.  29?'. 
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places  for  the  exercifes,  which  were  very  fine.  They  demand¬ 
ed' peace,  which  was  granted,  and  were  fuffered  to  retain  the 
fuperintendency  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  to  which 
they  had  not  much  right,  but  were  more  worthy  of  that  ho¬ 
nour  than  thofe  who  diiputed  it  with  them. 

*Agis  in  his  return  fell  fick,  and  died  upon  arriving  at  Spar¬ 
ta.  Alinoil  divine  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  the  expiration  of  fome  days,  according  to  cuftom,  Leo- 
tychides  and  Agefilaus,  the  one  foil,  and  the  other  brother  of 
the  deceafed,  diiputed  the  crown.  The  latter  maintained, 
that  his  competitor  was  not  the  fon  of  Agis;  and  fupported  his 
affertion  by  the  confeffion  of  the  queen  herfelf,  who  knew  bell, 
and  who  had  often,  as  well  as  her  hufband,  acknowledged  as 
much.  In  effedt  there  was  a  current  report,  that  {he  had  him 
by  Alcibiades  j,  as  has  been  related  in  its  place,  and  that  the 
Athenian  general  had  corrupted  her  by  a  prefent  of  1000  J 
darics.  Agis  protciled  the  contrary  at  his  death.  Leotychi- 
des  having  thrown  himfelf  at  his  feet  all  bathed  in  tears,  he 
could  not  refufe  the  grace  he  implored  of  him,  and  owned  him 
for  his  fon  before  all  that  were  prefent. 

Moil  of  the  Spartans,  charmed  with  the  virtue  and  great 
merit  of  Agefilaus,  and  deeming  it  an  extraordinary  advantage 
to  have  a  perfon  for  their  king,  who  had  been  educated  amongfr 
them,  and  puffed  like  them  through  all  the  rigour  of  the  Spar¬ 
tan  education,  fupported  him  with  their  whole  power.  An 
ancient  oracle,  that  advifed  Sparta  to  beware  of  “a  lame'rcign,” 
was  urged  againft  him.  Lyfander  only  made  a  jell  ct  it,  and 
turned  its  fettle  againft  Leotychides  himfelf ;  endeavouring  to 
prove,  that  as  a  baftard,  he  was  the  lame  king  the  oracle  in¬ 
tended  to  caution  them  againft.  Agefilaus,  as  well  by  his  own 
great  qualities,  as  the  powerful  fupport  of  Lyfander,  carried  it 
againft  his  nephew,  and  was  declared  king. 

As  by  the  laws  the  kingdom  had  devolved  to  Agis,  his  bro¬ 
ther  Agefilaus,  who  feemed  to  be  deiiineef  to  pafs  his  life  as  a 
private  perfon,  was  educated  like  other  children  in  the  Spartan 
disciplined  which-  was  a  very  rough  manner  of  life,  and  full  of 
laborious  exercife,  but  §  taught  youth  obedience  perfectly  well. 

•  Xenoph.  1.  iii.  p.  493.  Plut.  in  Lyf.  p.  445.  In  Agefil.  p.  597. 

f  Atli-vi.  1.  xii.  p.  534.  f  1000  piftoles. 

§  Hence  it  was,  that  the  poet  Simonides  called  Sparta.  “  the  tamer 
of  men,”  Oxf/.xtriufignTc,',  as  that  of  the  Grecian  cities,  which  rendered 
its  inhabitants  by  good  habits  the  moll  adtive  and  vigorous,  and  at  the 
cue  time  the  molt  obedient  to  the  laws  of  all  mankind,  as  , ux?.i?x  W  tTu 
e.Tvi  ri-j  7ri?.irx;  ■75~;  w'.tus  mtfof'Uts's  nx'i  vn-YiV.c 
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The  law  difpenfed  with  this  education  only  to  fuch  children  as 
were  defigned  for  the  throne.  Agefilaus  therefore  had  this 
in  peculiar,  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  commanding  till  he  had 
fird  learned  perfedtly  well  how  to  obey.  From  thence  it  was, 
that  of  all  the  kings  of  Sparta  he  belt  knew  how  to  make  his 
fubjedls  love  and  efteem  him,  * * * §'becaufe  that  prince,  to  the  great 
qualities  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him  for  commanding 
and  the  fovereignty,  had  united  by  his  education  the  advantage 
of  being  humane  and  popular. 

It  is  furpriiing  that  Sparta,  a  city  fo  renowned  in  point  of 
education  and  policy,  fhould  conceive  it  proper  to  abate  any 
thing  of  its  feverity  and  difcipline  in  favour  of  the  princes  who 
were  to  reign  ;  they  having  moil  need  of  being  early  habituat¬ 
ed  to  the  yoke  of  obedience,  in  order  to  their  being  the  better 
qualified  to  command. 

f  Plutarch  obferves,  that  from  his  infancy  Agefilaus  was  re¬ 
markable  for  uniting  qualities  in  himfelf,  which  3re  generally 
incompatible;  a  vivacity  of  fpirit,  a  vehemence,  an  invincible  re- 
foiution  in  appearance,  an  ardent  paffion  for  being  firil  and  fur- 
paffing  ail  others,  with  a  gentlenefs,  fubmiffion,  and  docility, 
that  complied  at  a  iingle  word,  and  made  him  infinitely  fenfible 
of  the  flighted,  reprimand,  io  that  every  thing  might  be  obtain¬ 
ed  of  him  from  the  motives  of  honour,  but  nothing  by  fear  or 
violence. 

He  was  lame;  but  that  defedx  was  covered  by  the  gracefulnefs 
of  his  perfon,  and  llill  more  by  the  gaiety  with  which  he  fup- 
ported  and  rallied  it  firft  himfelf.  It  may  even  be  faid,  that 
the  infirmity  of  his  body  fet  his  valour  and  paffion  for  glory  in 
a  flronger  light;  there  being  no  labour  nor  enterprife,  however 
difficult,  that  he  would  refufe  upon  account  of  that  inconveni¬ 
ence. 

J  Praife,  without  an  air  of  truth  and  fincerit3r,  was  fo  far 
from  giving  him  pleafure,  that  it  offended  him,  and  was  never 
received  by  him  as  fuch,  but  when  it  came  from  tire  mouths  of 
thofe  who  upon  other  occafions  had  reprefented  his  failings  to 
him  with  freedom.  He  would  never  fuffer  during  his  life  that 
his  picture  fhould  be  drawn,  and  even  in  dying,  exprefsly  for¬ 
bade  any  image  to  be  made  of  him,  either  in  colours  or  relievo. 
§  His  reafon  was,  that  his  great  actions,  if  he  had  done  any, 

*  Tm  (pvcrzi  r.yzpiovizcj  zeet  fiatrsXiK'Z  ■vraoczryio’ccpctvGS  utra  rns  otyuyws  ra 

^r/pcortKov  zot)  (piAZT/Qcajrrav. 

|  In  Agefd.  p.  596.  }  Plut,  in  moral,  -p.  55. 

§  Plut.  in  moral,  xji. 
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would  fupply  the  place  of  monuments,  without  which,  all  the 
ftatues  in  the  world  would  do  him  no  manner  of  honour.  We 
only  know,  that  lie  was  of  fmall  llature,  which  the  Spartans 
did  not  affect  in  their  kings :  and  Theophraftus  affirms,  that 
the  Ephori  laid  a  fine  upon  their  king  Archidamus,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  him  we  fpeak  of,  for  having  efpoufed  a  very  little  wo¬ 
man  :  “  *  For,”  faid  they,  “  fine  will  give  us  puppets  initead 
“  of  kings.” 

fit  has  been  remarked,  that  Agefilaus,  in  his  way  of  living 
with  the  Spartans,  behaved  better  with  regard  to  his  enemies 
than  his  friends  ;  for  he  never  did  the  leaft  wrong  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  often  violated  juftice  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He 
would  have  been  afhamed  not  to  have  honoured  and  rewarded 
his  enemies,  when  their  actions  deferred  it  ;  and  was  not  able 
to  reprove  his  friends,  when  they  committed  faults.  He  would 
even  ft: p port  them  when  they  were  in  the  wrong  i,  and  upon 
inch  occaficns  looked  upon  the  zeal  for  juftice  as  a  vain  pre¬ 
tence  to  cover  the  refufal  cf  ferving  them.  And  in  proof  of  this, 
a  fi'ort  letter  is  cited,  written  by  him  to  a  judge  in  recommen- 
dat’on  of  a  friend  ;  the  words  are  r  “  If  Nicias  be  rot  guilty, 
“  acquit  him  fer  his  innocence  ;  if  he  ber  acquit  him  for  my 
“fake;  but,  however  it  be,  acquit  him.” 

It  is  tir.derftandirsg  the  rights  ar.d  privileges'  of  friendfltio- 
ver ill,  to  be  capable  of rendering  it  in  this  manntr  the  accom¬ 
plice  cf  crimes,  and  the  pretedfrefs  of  bad  addons.  It  is  tbs 
fundamental  law  of  friendfiiip,  fays  Cicero,  never  to  ailc  of,  cr 
grant  ary  thing  to,  friends,  that  does  not  confift  with  juftice  and 
honour:  Hue  prhrta  lex  it  amiciiia feuuialur,  ut  tuque  rogemvf- 
re;  iurpes,  nec  faciamus  rogai't.  * 

Agefilaus  was  not  lo  delicate  in  this  point,  at  leaft  in  the 
beginning,  ar,d  omitted  no  occafion  cf  gratifying  his  friends,  and 
even  his  enemies.  By  this  officious  ar.d  obliging  ccndudf,  fup- 
pertedby  his  extraordinary  merit,  he  acquired  great  credit,  and 
almcft  abfclute  power,  in  the  city,  which  ran  fo  high  as  to 
render  him  fufpeefted  by  his  country.  The  Ephori,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  effects,  and  give  a  check  to  his  ambition,  laid  a  fine 
upon  him;  alleging  as  their  foie  reafon,  j|  that  he  attached 
the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  himfelf  alone,  which  were  the 
right  of. the  republic,  and  ought  not  to  be  pofTtfifod  but  in 
common. 

Oy  yv.o  /3 v.rTi'/.iii,  'Z//.W.V,  ic/./.a  flccfiXtibia  yvr/uviL. 

f  Plut.  in  Agefid.  p.  598.  t  Ibid.  p.  603. 

5  Dc  amicit.  n.'  40.  []  "On  tvj}  zemv;  rrok'na.;,  idlous  xprai- 
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When  he  was  declared  king,  he  was  put  into  poffeffion  of 
the  whole  eftate  of  his  brother  Agis,  of  which  Leotychides 
was  deprived  as  a  baftard..  But  feeing  the  relations  of  that 
prince,  on  the  fide  of  his  mother  Lampito,  were  all  very  poor, 
he  divided  the  whole  inheritance  with  them,  and  by  that  aft 
of  generofity  acquired  great  reputation,  and  the  good  will  of 
all  the  world,  inftead  of  the  envy  and  hatred  he  might  have 
drawn  upon  himfelf  by  the  inheritance.  Tliefe  fort  of  facri- 
ftees  are  glorious,  though  rare,  and  can  never  be  fufficiently 
efteemed. 

Never  was  a  king  of  Sparta  fo  powerful  as  Agedlaus,.  and  it 
was  only,  as  Xenophon  fays,  by  obeying  his  country  in  every 
thing,  that  he  acquired  fo  great  an  authority  ;  which  feems  a 
kind  of  paradox,  thus  explained  by  Plutarch.  The  greateft 
power  was  veiled  at  that  time  in  the  Ephori  and  fenate.  The 
office  of  the  Ephori  fubfilted  only  one  year ;  they  were  infti- 
tuted  to  limit  the  too  great  power  of  the  kings,  and  to  ferve 
as  a  barrier  againft  it,  as  we  have  obferved  elfewhere.  For 
this  reafon  the  kings  of  Sparta,  from  their  eltablifhment,  had 
always  retained  a  kind  of  hereditary  averfion  for  them,  and 
continually  oppofed  their  meafures.  Agefilaus  took  a  quite 
contrary  method.  Inftead  of  being  perpetually  at  war  with 
them,  and  clafhing  upon  all  occafions  with  their  meafures,  he 
made  it  his  bufmefs  to  cultivate  their  good  opinion,  treated 
them  always  with  the  utmoft  deference  and  regard,  never  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  leaft  enterprife  without  having  firft  communi¬ 
cated  it  to  them,  and  upon  their  fumnions  quitted  every  thing, 
and  repaired  to  the  fenate  with  the  utmoft  promptitude  and 
refignation.  Whenever  he  fat  upon,  his  throne  to  adminifter 
juftice,  if  the  Ephori  entered,  he  never  failed  to  rife  up  to  do 
them  honour.  By  all  thefe  inftances  of  refpeft,  he  feemed  to 
add  new  dignity  to  their  office,  whilft  in  reality  he  augmented 
his  own  power,  without  its  being  obferved,  and  added  to  the 
fovereignty  a  grandeur  the  more  foil’d  and  permanent,  as  it  was 
the  effeft  of  the  people’s  good  will  and  efteem  for  him.  The 
greateft  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  Auguftus,  Trajan,  and 
Marcus  Antoninus,  were  convinced,  that  the  utmoft  a  prince 
could  do,  to  honour  and  exalt  the  principal  magillrates,  was 
only  adding  to  his  own  power,  and  ftrengthening  his  authority, 
which  neither  ffiould,  nor  can  be  founded  in  any  tiling  but 
juftice. 

Such  was  Agefilaus,  of  whom  much  will  be  faid  hereafter, 
aad  with  whofe  character  it  was  therefore  neceffary  to  begin. 
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SECTION  II. 

AGES1LAUS  GOES  TO  ASIA. - LY SANDER.  FALLS  OUT  WITH 

HIM. 

Agestlaus  had  fcarce  afcended  the  throne*,  when  accounts 
came  from  A!ia,  that  the  king  of  Ptrfia  was  fitting  out  a  great 
fleet  with  intent  to  deprive  the  Lacedaemonians  of  their  empire 
at  fea.  Conon’s  letters,  feconded  by  the  remonftrances  of 
Pharnabafus,  who  had  in  concert  reprefented  to  Artaxerxes 
the  power  of  Sparta  as  formidable,  had  made  a  flrong  irr.pref- 
fion  upon  that  prince.  From  that  time  he  had  it  ferioufly  in 
his  thoughts  to  humble  that  proud  republic,  by  railing  up  its 
rival,  and  by  that  means  re-eltablifhing  the  ancient  balance  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  could  alone  afiure  his  fafetv,  by  keeping 
them  perpetually  employed  againft  each  other,  and  thereby  pre¬ 
vented  from  unitinjr  their  forces  aqainft  him. 

Lyfander,  who  defired  to  be  fent  into  Alia,  in  order  to  rc- 
eflablilh  his  creatures  and  friends  in  the  government  of  the 
cities,  from  which  Sparta  had  removed  them,  ftrongly  difpofed 
Agefilaus  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  charge  of  the  war,  and  to 
prevent  the  barbarian  king,  by  attacking  him  remote  from 
Greece,  before  he  (hould  have  finilhed  his  preparations.  The 
republic  having  made  this  propofal  to  him,  he  could  not  refills 
it,  and  charged  himfelf  with  the  expedition  againft.  Artaxerxes, 
upon  condition  that  30  Spartan  captains  fliould  be  granted  him, 
to  afftft  him  and  ccmpofe  his  council,  with  2coo  new  citizens 
to  be  chofen  out  of  the  helots  who  had  been  lately  .made  free¬ 
men,  and  6coo  troops  of  the  allies,  which  was  immediately  re- 
folved.  Lyfarder  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  thirty  Spartans,, 
not  only  upon  account  of  his  great  reputation,  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  he  had  acquired,  but  for  the  particular  friendfhip  between 
him  and  Agefilaus,  who’ was  indebted  to  him  for  the  throne,  as 
well  as  the  honour  which  had  been  lately  conferred  upon  him 
of  beinsr  elected  <reneraliffimo. 

The  glorious  return  of  the  Greeks  who  had  followed  Cyrus, 
and  whom  the  whole  power  of  Perfla  was  not  able  to  prevent 
from  retreating  into  their  own-country,  had  infpired  all  Greece 
with  a  wonderful  confidence  in  their  forces,  and  a  fupreme  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  barbarians.  In  this  difpofition  of  the  people, 
the  Lacedaemonians  'conceived  it  would  reproach  them,  to  ne- 

*  A.  M.  3603.  Ant.  J.  C.  396.  Xcnoph.  Hilh  Gnec.  1.  iii.  p. 
495,496.  Ibid,  de  Aged.  p.  652.  Pint,  in  Aged.  p.  598.  In  L'y- 
fand.  p.  446. 
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gleet  fo  favourable  a  conjuncture  for  delivering  the  Greeks  in 
Afia  from  their  fubjedtion  to  thofe  barbarians,  and  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  outrages  and  violences  with  which  they  were  con¬ 
tinually  opprefling  them.  They  had  already  attempted  this 
by  their  generals  Thimbron  and  Dercyllidas;  but  all  their  en-. 
deavours  having  hitherto  proved  ineffectual,  they  referred  the 
conduCt  of  this  war  to  the  care  of  Agefilaus.  He  promifed 
them  either  to  conclude  a  glorious  peace  wiLh  the  Perfians,  or 
to  employ  them  fo  effectually, as  fhould  leavethem  neither  leifure 
nor  inclination  to  carry  the  war  into  Greece-  The  king  had 
great  views,  and  thought  of  nothing  lefs  than  attacking  Arta- 
. xerxes  in  Perfia  itfelf. 

When  he  arrived  at  Ephefus,  Tiffaphernes  fent  to  demand 
what  reafon  had  induced  his  coming  into  Afia,  and  why  he 
.had  taken  up  arms.  He  replied,  that  he  came  to  aid  the 
Greeks  who  inhabited  there,  and  to  re-eftablifh  them  in  their 
ancient  liberty.  *  The  fatrap,  who  was  not  yet  prepared,  pre¬ 
ferred  art  to  force,  and  affured  him,  that  his  mafter  would  give 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Alia  their  liberty,  provided  he  committed 
no  aCts  of  hoftility  till  the  return  of  the  couriers.  Agefilaus 
.agreed,  and  the  truce  was  fwovn  on  both  fides.  Tiffaphernes, 
who  laid  no  great  ftrefs  upon  an  oath,  took  the  advantage  of 
this  delay  to  affemble  troops  on  all  fides.  The  Lacedaemonian 
general  was  apprifed  of  it,  but  however  kept  his  word  ;  being 
convinced,  that  in  affairs  of  date,  the  breach  of  faith  can  have 
but  a  very  Ihort  and  precarious  fuccefs  ;  whereas  a  reputation 
eftablifhed  upon  inviolable  fidelity  in  the  obfervance  of  engage¬ 
ments,  which  the  perfidy  itfelf  of  other  contracting  parties  has 
not  power. to  alter,  will  eftabliih  a  credit  and  confidence,  equal¬ 
ly  ufeful  and  glorious.  In  effect,  Xenophon  remarks,  that 
this  religious  obfervation  of  treaties  gained  him  the  univerfal 
efteem  and  opinion  of  the  cities  ;  whiltl  the  different  conduCt 
of  Tiffaphernes  entirely  loit  him  their  favour. 

Agefilaus  made  ufe  of  this  interval  in  acquiring  an  j-  exact 
^knowledge  of  the  date  of  the  cities,  and  in  making  fuitable  re¬ 
gulations.  He  found  great  diforder  every-where,  their  go¬ 
vernment  being  neither  democratical,  as  under  the  Athenians, 
nor  ariflocratical,  as  Lyfander  had  eftablifhed  it.  JTlie  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country  had  no  communication  with  Agefilaus,  nor 
had  ever  known  him  ;  for  which  reafon  they  made  no  court  to 
liim,  conceiving,  that  he  had  the  title  of  general  for  form’s 

Xenfiph.  1.  iii.  p.  496  et  652.  }  A.  M.  3609.  Ant.  J.  C-  395. 

r  Plat,  in  Agefil.  p.  599,  600.  InLyfar.d.  p.  446,  447. 
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fake  only,  and  that  the  whole  power  was  really  veiled  in  Ly- 
fander.  As  no  governor  had  ever  done  fo  much  good  to  his 
friends,  or  hurt  to  his  enemies,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  he  was 
fo  much  beloved  by  the  one,  and  feared  by  the  other.  All 
therefore  were  eager  to  pay  their  homage  to  him,  were  every 
day  in  crowds  at  his  door,  and  made  his  train  very  numerous 
when  he  weftt  abroad  ;  whilft  Agelilaus  remained  almofl  alone. 
Such  a  conduct  could  not  fail  of  offending -a  general  and  king, 
extremely  fenfibie  and  delicate  in  what  regarded  his  authority ; 
though  otherwife  not  jealous  of  anyone’s  merit,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  much  inclined  to  dillinguilh  it  with  his  favour.  He  did 
not  diffemble  his  difgull.  He  paid  no  regard  to  Lyfander’s 
recommendations,  and  ceafed  to  employ  him  himfelf.  Lyfan- 
der  prefently  perceived  this  alteration  in  regard  to  him.  He 
difcontinued  his  applications  for  his  friends  to  the  king,  defined 
them  not  to  vifit  him  any  more,  nor  attach  thcmfelvcs  to  him, 
but  to  addrefs  themfelves  directly  to  the  king,  and  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  favour  of  thofe,  who  in  the  prefent  times  had  power 
to  ferve  and  advance  their  creatures.  The  greatell  part  of 
them  gave  over  importuning  him  with  their  affairs,  but  did  not 
ceaie  to  pay  their  court  to  him-.  On  the  contrary,  they  W£re 
only  mere  affiduous  than  ever  about  his  perfon,  attended  him 
i  throngs  when  he  took  the  air  abroad,  and  regularly  affifled 
at  all  his  exercifes.  Lyfander,  naturally  vain,  and  long  accuf- 
tome'd  to  the  homage  and  fubrniffion  that  attended  abfolute 
power,  did  not  take  fufheient  care  to  remove  the  bufy  crowd 
from  his  perfon,  that  continually  made  their  addrefi'es  to  him 
with  more  application  than  ever.. 

This  ridiculous  affedlation  of  authority  and  grandeur  grew 
ftill  more  and  more  offenfive  to  Agefilaus,  and  feemed  as  if  in¬ 
tended  to  infult  him.  He  refented  it  fo  highly,  that,  having 
given  the  mod  confiderable  commands  and  bell  governments 
to  private  officers,  lie  appointed  Lyfander  commiffary  of  the 
flores,  and  diftributor  of  provifions  ;  and  afterwards,  to  infult 
and  deride  the  Ionians,  lie  told  them,  “  that  they  might  now 
“  go  and  ccnfult  this  mafler-butcher.” 

Lyfander  thought  it  then  incumbent  upon  him  to  fpeak, 
and  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  him.  Their  converlation 
was  brief  and  laconic.  “  Certainly,  my  lord,”  faid  Lyfander, 
“  you  very  well  know  how  to  deprefs  your  friends.” — “  Yes, 
“  when  they  would  fet  themlelves  above  me  ;  but  when  they 
“  are  fludious  of  mv  digpity,  I  know  alfo  ho’.v  to  let  them 
“  (hare  in  it.” — But,  perhaps,  my  lord,”  replied  Lyfander, 
“  I  have  been  injured  by  falfe  reports,  and  things  I  never  did, 
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“  have  been  injured  by  falfe  reports,  and  things  I  never  did, 
“  have  been  imputed  to  me.  I  moil  beg,  therefore,  if  it  be  only 
“  upon  account  of  the  ftrangers,  who  liave  all  of  them  their 
“  eyes  upon  us,  that  you  would  give  me  an  employment  in 
“  your  army,  wherein  you  (hall  think  me  lead  capable  of  dif- 
“  pleafing,  and  moft  of  ferving  you  effectually.” 

The  effeft  of  this  converfation  was  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
Hellefpont,  which  Agefilaus  gave  him.  In  this  employment 
he  retained  all  his  refer. tment,  without  however  negleChng  any 
part  of  his  duty,  or  of  what  conduced  to  the  fuccefs  of  affairs. 
-Some  fmall  time  after,  he  returned  to  Sparta,  without  any 
marks  of  honour  and  diflinCtion,  extremely  incenied  again  it 
Agefilaus,  and  with  the  hope  of  making  him  perfectly  fenfible 
of  it. 

It  mult  be  allowed,  that  Lyfander’s  conduCt,  as  we  have 
here  reprefented  it,  denotes  a  vanity  and  narrownefs  of  mind 
on  his  fide,  much  unworthy  of  his  reputation.  Perhaps  Age¬ 
filaus  carried  too  far  his  fenfibility  and  delicacy  in  point  of  ho¬ 
nour.  and  that  he  was  a  little  too  fevere  upon  a  friend  and  be¬ 
nefactor,  whom  fecret  animadverfions,  attended  with  opennefs 
of  heart  and  expreflions  of  kindnefs,  might  have  reclaimed  to 
his  duty.  But  as  fhining  as  Lyfander’s  merit,  and  as  confider- 
able  as  the  fervices  he  had  rendered  Agefilaus,  might  be,  they 
could  not  all  of  them  give  him  a  right,  not  only  to  an  equality 
with  his  king  and  general,  but  to  the  fuperiority  he  affe&ed, 
which  in  fume  meafure  tended  to  making  the  other  infignificant. 
He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  it  is  never  allowable  for 
an  inferior  to  forget  himfelf,  and  io  exceed  the  bounds  of  a 
juft  fubordination. 

*  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  had  it  feffoufly  in  his  thoughts 
to  execute  a  projeCt,  which  he  had  many  years  revolved  in  his 
mind.  At  Sparta  there  were  only  two  families,  or  rather 
branches,  of  the  pofcerity  of  Hercules,  who  had  a  right  to 
the  throne.  When  Lyfander  had  attained  to  that  high  de¬ 
gree  of  power  which  his  great  aftions  had  acquired  him,  he 
began  to  fee  with  pam  a  city,  whofe  glory  had  been  fo  much 
-augmented  by  his  exploits,  under  the  government  of  princes, 
to  whom  he  gave  place  neither  in  valour  nor  birth  ;  for  he 
was  defcended,  as  well  as  themfelves,  from  Hercules.  He  there¬ 
fore  fought  means  to  deprive  thofe  two  houfes  of  the  foie  fuc- 
cefiion  to  the  crown,  and  to  extend  that  right  to  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  Heraclides,  and  even,  according  to  fome,  to  ' 

*  P!ut.  in  Lyfand.  p.  447,  44§.  Biod.  1.  xiv.  p.  244.  245, 
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all  the  natives  of  Sparta;  flattering  himfelf,  that  if  his  defign 
took  effeft,  no  Spartan  could  be  capable  of  difputing  that  ho¬ 
nour  with  him,  and  that  he  fltould  have  the  preference  to  all 
others. 

This  ambitious  projedl  ofLyfander  fhows,  that  the  greateft 
captains  are  often  thofe,  from  whom  a  republic  has  moft  to 
apprehend.  Thofe  haughty  valiant  fpirits,  accuftomed  to  ab- 
folute  power  in  armies,  bring  back  with  victory  a  daring  lofti- 
irefs  of  mind,  always  to  be  dreaded  in  a  free  Hate.  Sparta, 
in  giving  Lyfander  unlimited  power,  and  leaving  it  for  fo  ma¬ 
ny  years  in  his  hands,  did  not  fuffidently  confider,  that  no¬ 
thing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  confide  to  perfons  of  fuperior 
merit  and  abilities,  employments  of  fupreme  authority,  which 
naturally  expofes  them  to  the  temptation  of  rendering  them- 
felves  independent,  and  abfolute  mailers  of  power.  Lyfander 
was  not  proof  again!!  it,  and  pradlifcd  fecretly  to  open  him¬ 
felf  a  way  to  the  throne. 

The  undertaking  was  bold,  and  required  long  preparations. 
He  thought  it  impofifible  to  fucceed  without  firft  making  ufe 
of  the  fear  of  the  divinity,  and  the  terrors  of  fuperffilion,  to 
amaze  and  fubdue  the  citizens  into  a  more  eafy  dilpofition  to 
receive  what  he  wanted  to  have  them  underhand  ;  for  he  knew 
that  Sparta,  as  well  as  throughout  all  Greece,  nothing  of  the 
leaft  importance  was  determined,  without  the  oracle’s  being 
previoufly  confulted.  tie  tempted  with  great  prefents  the 
priells  and  priefteffes  of  Delphos,  Dodona,  and  Ammon, 
though  ineffectually  at  that  time  ;  and  the  latter  even  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  Sparta,  to  accufe  him  of  impiety  and  facrilege  ; 
•but  he  extricated  himfelf  from  that  bad  affair  by  his  credit  and 
addrefs. 

It  was  neceffary  to  fet  other  engines  at  work.  A  woman  in 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  affirming  that  file  was  with  child  by 
Apollo,  had  been  delivered  fome  years  before  of  a  fon,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Silenus  was  given,  and  the  greateft  perfons  of  that 
nation  had  difputed  the  honour  of  nurfing  and  educating  him. 
Lyfander,  taking  this  wondrous  birth  for  the  commencement, 
and  in  a  manner  the  foundation  of  the  piece  he  meditated,  fup- 
plied  the  reft,  himfelf,  by  employing  a  good  number  of  perfons, 
and  thofe  not  ineonfiderable,  to  difperfe,  by  way  of  prologue  to 
the  performance,  the  miraculous  birth  of  this  iniant;  whereby, 
no  affectation  appearing  in  them,  people  were  difpofed  to  be¬ 
lieve  it.  This  being  done,  they  brought  certain  difeourfes 
from  Delphos  to  Sparta,  which  were  iirduftrioufly  fpread  abroad 
every -where:  that  thepriefts  of  the  temple  had  in  their  cuftody 
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fome  books  of  very  ancient  oracles,  which  they  kept  concealed 
from  all  the  world,  and  of  which  it  was  not  permitted,  either 
forthem  or.any  qther  perfons  whatsoever,  to  have  any  know¬ 
ledge  :  Wcf  that,  ftily  i  'foil  of  Apollo,  whc  was  to  come  in  prc- 
cefs  of  time;  after  having  given  undoubted, proofs  of  his  birta 
to  thofe  who  had  the  books  in  their  keeping,  was  to  take  and 

carry  thorn  away.  ■  .  ■  - 

All  this  being  \f ell’ premifrd,  Silenvs  was  to  prefent  himielt 
to  the  priefts,  and  demand  thofe  oracles  as  fhr  fon  of  Apollo  , 
and  the  pricks,  who  were  in  the  fecret,  as  adlors  well  prepared 
and  fully  inft'ru&ed  in  their  parts, _  were  on  their  fide  to  maRe 
the  molt  exaft  and  circumftintial  inquiry  into  every  thing,  not 
without  affecting  great  difficulty,  and  afking  endlefs  quekions 
for  the  full  proof  of  his  birth.  At  length,  as  abfolutely  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  Silenus  was  the  real  fon  of  Apollo,  they  were 
to  produce  the  books,  and  deliver  them  to  nun  ;  after  which, 
this  fon  of  Apollo  was  to  read  the  prophecies  contained  iu 
them,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  world  ;  and  particularly  that 
for  which  the  whole  contrivance  had  been  cooked  up.  The 
ftnfe  of  this  was,  “  That  it  was  more  expedient  and  advanta- 
“  geous  for'  the  Spartans  to  eleft  no  king  for  the  future,  but 
«  the  moll  worthy  of  their  citizens.”  Lyfander  in  _  confe- 
quence  was  to  mount  the  tribunal,  to  harangue  the  citizens, 
and  induce  them  to  make  this  alteration.  Cleon  of  Halicar- 
naffus,  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  had  compofed  a  very  eloquent 
difcourfe  for  him  upon  this  fubjeft,  which  he  had  got  by  heart. 

Silenus  grew  up,  and  repaired  to  Greece  in  order  to  play  his 
part,  when  Lyfander  had  the  mortification  to  fee  his  piece  m:f- 
carry,  by  the  timidity  and  defertion  of  one  of  his  principal 
aiffors,  who  broke  his  word,  and  difappeared  at  the  very  inffant 
it  was  to  have  been  performed.  Though  this  intrigue  had 
been  carried  on  a  great  while,  it  was  tranfafted  with  fo  much 
fecrefy  to  the  time  it  was  to  have  made  its  appearance,  that 
nothing  of  it  was  known  during  the  life  of  Lyfander.  How 
•t  came  to  light  after  his  death  we  (hall  foon  relate,  but  mud  at 
prefent  return  to  Tiffaphernes. 


SECTION  III. 

EXPEDITION  OF  AGESILAUS  INTO  ASIA. 

When  Tiffaphernes  had  received  the  troops  affigned  him  by 
the  king*,  and  drawn  together  all  his  forces,  he  fent  to  com- 

*  Xenopli.  Hift.  Gr$c.  1.  iii.  p.  497 — 502.  Idem.de  Agefil.  p.  652 — 
t'j6.  Pint,  ic  -Agefil.  p.  600. 
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mand  Agefdans  to  retire  out  of  Afia,  and  declared  war  againft 
him  in  cafe  of  refufal.  His  officers  were  all  alarmed,  not  believ¬ 
ing  him  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  the  great  army  of  the  Perfiarr 
king.  For  himfelf,  he  heard  TifFaplrei'ae-i’s'herijlds  with  a  gay 
and  eafy  countenance,  and  bade  them  tell  their  mailer,,  that 
he  was  under  a  very  great  obligation  to  him,  “  for  having  made 
“  the  gods,  by  his  perjury,  the  enemies  of  Peril?.,  .and  the 
“  friends  of  Greece.?’  Ke-.prmrufed  himfelf gVtsat  things  from 
this  expedition,' .‘and.  wotjld  have  •thought’  it  an  exceeding  dif- 
grace  for  him,  that  10,000  Greeks,  under  the  command  of 
Xenophon,  Ihould  have  pafied  through  the  heart  of  Afia  to  the 
Grecian  fea,  and  beat  the  king  of  Perfia  as  often  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  againlt  them  ;  and  that  he,  who  commanded  the  Lace¬ 
demonians,  whofe  empire  extended  all  over  Greece  by  fea  and 
land,  ihould  not  execute  fome  exploit  worthy  of  glory  and  re¬ 
membrance. 

At  iii*,  therefore,  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  Tiffaphernes 
by  a  juil  and  allowable  deceit,  he  made  a  feint  of  marching  his 
army  into  Caria,  the  refidence  of  that  latrap  ;  and  as  foon  as 
the  barbarian  had  caufed  his  troops  to  march  that  way.  he 
turned  Ihort,  and  fell  upon  Phrygia,  where  he  took  many 
towns,  and.  amaffed  immenfe  treaiures,  which  he  diflributed 
amongff  the  officers  and  fcldiers  ;  letting  his  friends  fee,  fays 
Plutarch,  that  to  break  a  treaty,  and  violate  an  oath,  is  to 
defpife  the  gods  themfelves  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  to 
deceive  an  enemy  by  the  ilratagerns  of  war,  is  not  only  juil: 
and  glorious,  but  a  fenfible  delight  attended  with  the  greateft 
advantages, 

The  fpring  being  come,. he  affiemhled  all  his  forces  at  Ephe- 
fus  ;  and  to  exercife  his  foldiers,  he  propofed  prizes  both  for 
the  horfe  and  foot.  This  finall  inducement  fet  every  thing  in 
motion.  The  place  for  exercifes  was  perpetually  full  of  all 
kind  of  troops,  and  the  city  of  Ephefus  feerned  only  a  palxf- 
tra,  and  a  fchcol  of  war.  The  whole  market-place  was  filled 
with  horfes  and  arms,  and  the  (hops  with  different  kinds  of  mi¬ 
litary  equipage.  Agefilaus  was  feen  returning  from  the  exer- 
dies,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  officers  and  foldiers,  all  of  them 
crowned  with  wreaths,  which  they  were  going  to  depofit  in 
the  temple  of  Diana,  to  the  great  admiration  and  delight  of  all 
the  world.  For,  fays  Xenophon,  where  piety  and  difeipline 
are  feen  to  fiourifh,  the  beffi  hopes  mult  be  conceived. 

To  give  his  foldiers  new  valcur  from  the  contempt  of  them 
enemies,  he  made  ufe  of  this  contrivance.  He  ordered  the 
commiffaries,  who  had  charge  of  the  booty,  to  ftrip  the  pri- 
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Toners,  and  expofe  them  to  fale.  There  were  abundance  of 
buyers  for  their  habits;  but  for  themfelves,  their  bodies  were 
fo  foft,  white,  and  delicate,  having  been  nurtured  and  brought 
up  in  the  (hade,  that  they  laughed  at  them,  as  neither  of  fer- 
vice  nor  value.  Agefilaus  took  this  occafion  to  approach  and 
fay  to  his  foldiers,  pointing  to  the  men,  “  See  there  againll 
“  whom  ye  fight and  (howing  them  their  rich  fpoils,  “  and 
“  there  for  what  you  fight.” 

When  the  feafon  for  taking  the  field  returned,  Agefilaus  gave 
out,  that  he  would  march  into  Lydia.  Tifiapliernes,  who  had 
Dot  forgot  the  fil'd  ftralagem  he  had  ufed  in  regard  to  him,  and 
was  not  willing  to  be  deceived  a  fecond  time,  made  his  troops 
march  diredlly  for  Caria ;  not  doubting,  but  at  this  time  Age¬ 
filaus  would  turn  his  arms  that  way  ;  the  rather,  becaufe  it  was 
natural  for  him,  as  he  wanted  cavalry,  to  endeavour  to  make  a 
rough  and  difficult  country  the  feat  of  adtion,  which  might  ren¬ 
der  the  horfe  of  an  enemy  ufelefs  and  unferviceable.  But  he 
deceived  himfelf:  Agefilaus  entered  Lydia,  and  approached 
Sardis.  Tifiaph ernes  battened  thither  with  his  horfe,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  relieve  the'  place.  Agefilaus,  knowing  that  his  infan¬ 
try  had  not  had  time  to  arrive,  thought  proper  to  take  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  to  give  him  battle,  be¬ 
fore  he  bad  rc-affembled  all  his  troops.  He  drew  up  his  army 
;n  two  lines  ;  the  fir fb  he  formed  of  his  fquadrons,  whofe  inter¬ 
vals  he  filled  up  with  platoons  of  the  light-armed  foot,  and  or¬ 
dered  them  to  begin  the  charge,  whilft  he  followed  with  the 
fecond  line,  compofed  of  his  heavy -armed  infantry.  The  bar¬ 
barians  did  not  fuftain  the  firft  fnock,  but  took  to  their  heels 
immediately.  The  Greeks  purfued  them,  and  forced  their 
camp,  where  they  made  a  great  {laughter,  and  a  dill  greater 
booty. 

*  After  this  battle  the  troops  of  Agefilaus  were  at  entire  li¬ 
berty  to  plunder  and  ravage  the  whole  country  of  the  Perlians, 
and  at  the  fame  time  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  fee  that,  prince  in¬ 
flict  an  exemplary  puni  fitment  upon  Tifiaphernes,  who  was  a 
very  wicked  man,  and  the  moil  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Greeks. 

f  The  king  had  already  received  abundance  of  complaints 
againll  his  conduct.  Upon  this  occafion  he  was  accufed  of  trea- 
fon,  as  not  having  done  his  duty  in  the  battle.  Queen  Parv- 
fatis,  always  actuated  by  her  hatred  and  revenge  againll  thofe 
who  had  any  (hare  in  the  death  of  her  fon  Cyrus,  did  not  a  little 

*  Xenoph.  p.  501.  et  657.  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  IC22.  et  in  Agelil.  p.  601. 
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contribute  to  the  death  of  Tiffaphernes,  by  aggravating  with 
all  her  power  the  charges  againft  him;  for  fhe  had  been  entire¬ 
ly  reftored  to  favour  by  the  king  her  fon. 

As  Tiffaphernes  had  a  great  authority  in  Aha,  the  king  was 
afraid  to  attack  him  openly,  but  thought  it  neceffary  to  take 
fuitable  precautions,  in  feizing  fo  powerful  an  officer,  who  might 
have  proved  a  dangerous  enemy.  He  charged  Tithrauftes  with 
that  important  commiffion,  and  gave  him  two  betters  at  the  fame 
time.  ’The  hr  ft  was  for  Tiffaphernes,  and  contained  the  king’s 
orders  in  regard  to  the  war  with  the  Greeks,  with  full  power 
to  aft  as  was  requiftte.  The  fecond  was  addreffed  to  Arireus, 
governor  of  Lariffa  ;  by  which  the  king  commanded  him  to 
afilft  Tithrauftes  with  his  counfel,  and  all  his  forces,  in  feizing 
Tiffaphernes-  He  loft  no  time,  and  fent  to  dehre  Tiffaphernes 
would  come  to  him,  that  they  might  confer  together  upon  the 
operations  of  the  enfuing  campaign.  Tiffaphernes,  who  fuf- 
pefted  nothing,  went  to  him  with  only  a  guard  of  300  men. 
Whilft  he  was  in  a  bath,  without  fabre  or  other  arms,  he  was 
feized,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Tithrauftes,  who  caufed  his 
head  to  be  immediately  ftnick  off,  and  fent  it  immediately  to 
Perfia.  The  king  gave  it  to  Paryfatis  ;  an  agreeable  prefent 
to  a  princefs  of  her  violent  and  vindictive  temper.  Though 
this  conduft  of  Artaxerxes  feems  little  worthy  of  a  king,  nobody 
lamented  the  death  of  that  fatrap,  who  had  no  veneration  for 
the  gods,  nor  any  regard  tor  men  ;  who  looked  upon  probity 
and  honour  as  empty  names;  who  made  a  left  of  the  moft  fa- 
cred  oaths,  and  believed  the  whole  ability  and  policy  of  a 
ilatefman  confided  in  knowing  now  to  deceive  others  by  hypo- 
crify,  fraud,  perfidy,  ar.d  perjury. 

Tithrauftes  had  a  third  writing  from  the  king,  whereby  be 
was  appointed  to  command  the  armies  in  the  room  of  Tiffa¬ 
phernes.  *After  having  executed  his  commiffion,  he  fent 
great  prefects  to  Agefilaus,  to  induce  him  to  enter  more  rea¬ 
dily  into  his  views  and  intereft  and  oidered  him  to  be  told, 
that  the  caufe  of  the  war  being  removed,  and  the  author  of  all 
differences  put  to  death,  nothing  oppofed  an  accommodation  ; 
that  the  king  of  Perfia  confected,  that  the  cities  of  Alia  fhould 
enjoy  their  liberty,  paying  him  the  cuftomary  tribute,  provided 
he  would  withdraw  his  troops,  and  return  into  Greece.  Age- 
iilaus  replied,  that  he  could  conclude  nothing  without  the  orders 
cf  Sparta,  upon  whom  alone  depended  the  peace  ;  that  as  for 
him,  he  was  better  pleafed  with  enriching  his  foldiers  than 


*  Xenoph,  blift,  Gnsc  1.  iii.  p,  5C1.  Plut.  in  Agefil.  p.  6ci- 
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himfeff ;  that  the  Greeks,  befides,  thought  it  more  glorious  and 
honourable  to  take  fpoils  from  their  enemies,  than  to  accept 
their  prefents.  However,  as  he  was  not  unwilling  to  give  Ti- 
thrauiles  the  fatisfa&ion  of  removing  out  of  his  province,  and 
of  expreffing  his  gratitude  to  him  for  having  puniihed  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy  of  the  Greeks,  he  marched  into  Phrygia,  which 
was  the  province  of  Pharnabafus.  Tithraudes  had  himfelf 
propofed  that  expedition  to  him,  and  paid  him  30  talents  for 
the  charges  of  his  journey. 

Upon  his  march,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  magiftrates  of 
Sparta,  with  orders  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  naval 
army,  and  power  to  depute  whom  he  thought  fit  in  his  Head. 
By  thefe  new  powers  he  faw  himfelf  abfolute  commander  of  all 
the  troops  of  that  ftate  in  Afia  both  by  fea  and  land.  This 
refolution  was  taken,  in  order  that  all  operations  being  diredl- 
ed  by  one  and  the  fame  head,  and  the  two  armies  adling  in 
concert,  the  plans  for  the  fervice  might  be  executed  with  more 
uniformity,  and  every  thing  confpire  to  the  fame  end.  Sparta 
till  then  had  never  done  the  honour  to  any  of  their  generals,  to 
confide  to  him  at  the  fame  time  the  command  of  the  armies  by 
fea  and  land  :  fo  that  all  the  world  agreed,  that  he  was  the- 
greated  perfonage  of  his  time,  and  heft  fudained  the  high  re¬ 
putation  he  enjoyed.  But  he  was  a  man,  and  had  his  failings. 

The  firft  thing  he  did  was  toedablilh  Pifander  his  lieutenant 
in  the  fleet ;  in  which  he  feemed  to  have  committed  a  con- 
iiderable  fault;  becaufe  having-aboat  him  many  older  and  more 
experienced  captains,  without  regard  to  the  fervice  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  to  do  honour  to  an  ally,  and  to  plcafe  Isis  wife,  who  was 
Pifander’s  filler,  he  intruded  him  with  the  command  of  the 
fleet  ;  that  employment  being  much  above  his  abilities,  though 
he  was  not  without  his  merit. 

This  is  the  common  temptation  of  perfons  in  power,  who 
believe  they  polfefs  it  only  for  themfelves  and  their  families  ; 
as  if  the  advantage  of  relation  to  them  was  a  diffident  title 
and  qualification  for  polls  which  require  great  abilities.  They 
do  not  reded,  that  they  not  only  expofe  the  affairs  of  a  date 
to  ruin  by  their  private  views,  but  facrifice,  befides,  the  inte- 
rells  of  their  own  glory,  which  cannot  be  maintained,  but  by 
fuccelfes  it  were  inconfident  to  expo 61  from  indrunaents  fo  ill 
chofen. 

*  Agefi'iaus  continued  with  his  army  in  Phrygia,  upon  the 
lands  of  Pharnabafus’s  government,  wherfc  he  lived  in  the  abun- 

•  A.  M.  3610.  Ant.  J.  C.  394.  Xenoph.  H  ft.  Qrxc.  I.  iv.  p.  507 — jio. 
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dance  of  all  tilings,  and  amaffed  great  fums  of  money.  From 
thence  advancing  as  far  as  Paphlagonia,  he  made  an  alliance  with 
king  Cotis,  who  pafiionately  dellred  his  amity,  from  the  fenfe 
of  his  faith  in  the •  obfervance  of  treaties,  and  his  other  vir- 
tnes.  The  fame  motive  had  already  induced  Spithridates,  one 
of  the  king’s  principal  officers,  to  quit  the  fervice  of  Pharna- 
bafus,  and  go  over  to  Agefilaus,  to  whom  from  his  revolt  he 
had  rendered  great  fervices  ;  for  he  had  a  great  body  of  troops, 
and  was  very  brave.  This  officer,  having'  entered  Phrygia, 
had  laid  wake  the  whole  country  under  Phamabafus,  who  never 
dared  to  appear  in  t lie  field  againib him,- nor  even  to  rely  upon 
his  fortrcffes  :  but  carrying  away  whatever  was  mod  valuable 
and  dear- to  him,  he  kept  ''flying,  continually  before  him,  and 
retired  from  one  place  to  another,  changing  his  camp  every¬ 
day.  Spithridates  at  length,  taking  with  him  fome  Spartan 
troops,  with  H&rippidas,  the  chief  of  the  council  of  thirty  fent 
by  the  republic  to  Agefilaus  the  fecond  year,  watched  him 
one  day  fo  clofely,  and  attacked  him  fo  fuceefsfully,.  that  he 
made  himfelf  maker  of  his  camp,  and  of  all  the  rich  fpoils  with 
which  it  abounded.  But  Herippidas,  injudicioufly  fetting. 
himfelf  up  as  an  inexorable  comptroller,  was  ■  for-  bringing  the 
booty  that  bad  been  funk  to  an  account  ;  forced  even  the  fol- 
diers  of  Spithridates  to  reftore  what  they  had  taken,  and  by 
viliting  their  tents,  and  fearehing  ihem  with  an  unfeafonabie 
exattitude  and  feverity,  affronted  Spithridates  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  he  withdrew  dire  fitly  to  -Sardis  with  his  Paphlagc- 
nians.  . 

It  is  faid,  that  in  this  whole- expedition  nothing  fo  fenfibly 
affefited  Agefilaus  as  the  retreat  of  Spithridates  :  -for,  befides 
his  being  very  forry  for  the  lofs  of  fo  good  an  officer,  and  fo 
good  troops,  he  apprehended  being  reproached  with  mean  and 
fordid  avarice  :  a  vice  ecjually  difhonourable  to  himfelf  ana  his 
country  ;  and  of  which  he  had  taken  pains  to  avoid  the  flight- 
eft  fufpicion  during  his  whole  life.  He  did  not  think  it  con¬ 
fident  with  the  duty  of  his  office  to  {hut  his  eyer,  through 
flothful  eafe  and  indolence,  againft  all  the  malv-erfations  that 
were  committed  under  him  ;  but  he  knew  at  the  fame  time, 
that  there  is  an  exactitude  and  feverity,  that,  by  being  carried 
too  far,  degenerate  into  minutenefs  and  petulancy,  and  which, 
through  an  extreme  affectation  of  virtue,  become  a  real  and 
dangerous  vice. 

*  Some  time  after,  Pharnabafus,  who  fa vv  his  country'  ravaged, 
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demanded  an  interview  with  Agefilaus,  which  was  negotiated 
by  a  common  friend  of  them  both.  Agefilaus  arrived  firft  with 
his  friends  at  the  place  agreed  on,  and  fat  down  in  expedition 
of  Pharnabafus  upon  the  turf  under  the  (hade  of  a  tree.  When 
Pharnabafus  arrived,  his  people  fpread  Ikins  upon  the  ground 
of  exceeding  foftnefs,  from  the  length  of  their  hair,  with  rich 
carpets  of  various  colours,  and  magnificent  cufiu’ons.  But  when 
he  faw  Agefilaus  fitting  fimply  upon  the  ground,  without  any 
preparation,  he  was  alhamed  of  his  effeminacy,  and  fat  down 
cdfo  upon  the  grafs.  On  this  occafion  the  Perfian  pride  was 
feen  to  pay  homage  to  the  Spartan  modefty  and  fimplicity. 

After  reciprocal  falutations,  Pharnabafus  fpoke  to  this  ef- 
feft :  That  he  had  ferved  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  fought  feveral  battles 
for  them,  and  fupported  their  naval  army,  without  giving  any 
room  to  reproach  him  with  fraud  or  treachery,  as  Tiffapher- 
ifts  had  done  :  that  he  was  furprifed  at  their  coming  to  attack 
him  in  his  government ;  burning  the  towns,  cutting  down  the 
trees,  and  laying  wafte  the  whole  country  :  that  if  it  was  the 
cuftom  with  the  Greeks,  who  made  profeffion  of  honour  and 
virtue,  to  treat  their  friends  and  benefactors  in  fuch  a  manner, 
he  did  not  know  what  they  might  mean  by  jufi  and  equitable. 
Thefe  complaints  were  not  entirely  without  foundation,  and 
were  uttered  with  a  modeft,  but  pathetic  air  and  tone  of  voice. 
The  Spartans,  who  attended  Agefilaus,.  not  feeing  how  they 
could  be  anfwered,  caft  down  their  eyes,  and  kept  a  profound 
filence.  Agefilaus,  who  obferved  it,  replied  almoft  in  thefe 
terms:  “  Lord  Pharnabafus,  you  are  not  ignorant,  that  war 
“  often  aims  the  beft  friends  againil  each  other  for  the  defence 
“  of  their  country.  Whilft  we  were  fuch  to  the  king  your 
“  mailer,  we  treated  him  as  a  friend  ;  but  as  we  are  become  his 
“  enemies,  we  make  open  war  againfl:  him,  as  it  is  juft  we 
“  fliould,  and  endeavour  to  hurt  him  by  what  we  act  againfl: 
“  you.  However,  from  the  inftant  you  Ihall  think  fit  to  throw 
“  off  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  prefer  being  called  the  friend 
tc  and  ally  of  the  Greeks,  before  the  name  of  the  king  ofPerfia’s 
“  Have,  you  may  reckon  that  all  the  troops  you  fee  before  your 
“  eyes,  our  arms,  our  drips,  our  perfons,  to  the  lalt  man  of  us, 
“  are  only  here  to  defend  your  pofTefiions,  and  fecure  your  li- 
Ce  berty,  which  of  all  bleffings  is  the  moft  precious  and  de- 
“  firable.” 

Pharnabafus  anfwered,  that  if  the  king  fent  another  gene¬ 
ral  in  his  place,  and  fubjefted  him  to  the  new-comer,  he  fliould 
very  willingly  accept  his  offer  ;  that  othervvife  he  would  not  de¬ 
part 
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part  from  the  faith  he  had  fvvorn  to  him,  nor  quit  Ids  fervice. 
Agefilaus  then  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  riling  with  him, 
replied,  “  That  it  were  the  pleafure  of  the  gods,  lord  Pharna- 
“  bafus,  with  fuch  noble  fentiments,  that  you  were  rather  our 
“  friend  than  our  enemy.”  He  promifed  to  withdraw  from 
his  government,  and  never  return  into  it,  whiltl  he  could  fub- 
fift  elfewhere. 


SECTION  IV. 

AGESILAUS  RECALLED  BY  THE  EPHORI  TO  DEFEND  HIS 
COUNTRY. 

Agesilaus  had  been  two  years  at  the  head  of  the  army*, 
and  had  already  made  the  mod  remote  provinces  of  Afia 
tremble  at  his  name,  and  refound  with  the  fame  of  his  great 
wifdom,  dilinterellednefs,  moderation,  intrepid  valour  in  the 
greateft  dangers,  and  invincible  patience  in  fupporting  the 
ruuefl  fatigues.  Of  fo  many  thoufand  foldiers  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  not  one  was  worfe  provided,  or  lay  harder  than  himfelf. 
Pie  was  fo  indifferent  as  to  heat  or  cold,  that  he  feemed  f 
formed  only  to  fupport  the  mod;  rigorous  feafons,  and  fuch 
as  it  plcafed  G-od  to  fend :  which  are  Plutarch's  exprefs 
words. 

The  inoft  agreeable  of  all  lights  to  the  Greeks  fettled  in 
Afia,  was  to  fee  the  lieutenants  of  the  great  king,  his  fatraps, 
and  other  great  lords,  who  were  formerly  fo  haughty  and  tin- 
tradlablc,  foften  their  note  in  the  prefence  of  a  man  meanly  clad, 
and  at  his  fingle  word,  however  fhort  and  laconic,  change  their 
language  and  condudl,  and  in  a  manner  transform  themfelves 
into  different  creatures.  Deputies  from  all  parts  were  fer.t 
by  the  people  to  form  alliances  with  him,  and  his  army  increai- 
cd  every  day  by  the  troops  of  the  barbarians  that  came  to  join 
him. 

All  Afia  was  already  in  motion,  and  mod  of  the  provinces 
ready  to  revolt.  Agefilaus  had  already  rellored  order  and 
tranquillity  in  all  the  cities,  had  reiuftated  themjn  the  poffef- 
fion  of  their  liberty  under  reafonable  modifications,  not  only 
without  fiiedding  of  blood,  but  without  even  banifhing  a  fingle 
perfon.  Not  content  with  fuch  a  progrefs,  he  had  formed  the 
defign  of  attacking  the  king  of  Periia  in  the  heart  of  his  donu- 

*  A.  M.  3610.  Ant.  J.  C.  394.  Pint,  in  Agefil.  p.  603,  604.'  Xen. 
in  Agefil.  p.  657. 
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nions,  to  put  him  in  fear  of  his  own  perfon,  and  the  tranquillity 
he  enjoyed  in  Ecbatana  and  Sufa,  and  to  find  him  fo  much 
bufinefs  as  fhould  make  it  impracticable  for  him  to  embroil  all 
Greece  from  his  cabinet,  by  corrupting  the  orators  and  perfons 
of  greateft  authority  in  its  cities  with  his  prefents. 

*Tithraufles,  who  commanded  for  the  king  in  Alia,  feeing 
the  tendency  of  Agefilaus’s  defigns,  and  deiiring  to  prevent 
their  effedts,  had  fent  Timocrates  of  Rhodes  into  Greece,  with 
great  fums  of  money  to  corrupt  the  principal  perfons  in  the 
cities,  and  by  their  means  occafion  defections  againfl  Sparta. 
He  knew  that  the  haughtinefs  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (for  all 
their  generals  did  not  refemble  Agefilaus),  and  the  imperious 
manner  with  which  they  treated  their  neighbours  and  allies, 
efpecially  fince  they  confidered  themfelves  as  the  matters  of 
Greece,  had  univerfally  difgufted  the  people,  and  excited  a 
jealoufy  that  waited  only  an  occafion  to  break  out  againfl 
them.  This  fcverity  of  governing  had  a  natural  caufe  in  their 
education.  Accuflomed  from  their  infancy  to  obey  without 
delay  or  reply,  firfl  to  their  tutors,  and  afterwards  to  their 
magiflrates,  they  exaCled  a  like  fubmiffion  from  the  cities  in 
their  dependence,  were  eafily  incenfcd  by  the  leaft  oppolition, 
and  by  this  exceffive  fe verity  rendered  themfelves  infupport- 
able. 

Tithraufles  therefore  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  draw  off  the 
allies  from  their  party.  Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  entered  into 
his  meafures  :  the  deputy  did  not  go  to  Athens.  Thefe  three 
cities,  influenced  by  thofe  that  governed  them,  made  a  league 
againfl  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  on  their  fide  prepared  vigor- 
oufly  for  the  war.  The  Thebans  at  the  fame  time  fent  depu¬ 
ties  to  the  Athenians,  to  implo’-e  their  aid,  and  that  they 
would  enter  into  the  alliance.  The  deputies,  after  having  flight  - 
!y  paffed  over  their  ancient  divilions,  infilled  ilrongly  upon  the 
confiderable  fervice  they  had  rendered  Athens,  in  refufing  to 
join  its  enemies,  when  they  endeavoured  its  final  deflruClion. 
They  reprefented  to  them  the.  favourable  opportunity  that 
offei  -ed  for  reinllating  themfelves  in  their  ancient  power,  and 
to  deprive  the  Lacedtemonians  cf  the  empire  of  Greece  :  that 
all  the  allies  of  Sparta,  either  without  or  within  Greece,  were 
tveary  of  their  fevere  and  unjuft  fway,  and  waited  only  the 
fignal  to  revolt  :  that  the  moment  the  Athenians  fhould  de¬ 
clare  themfelves,  all  the  cities  would  roufe  up  at  the  found  of 

*  Xcnoph.  HA.  Grate.  1.  iii.  p.  jet — 507.  Pint,  in  I  vfand.  p.  449 
—4  5h 
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their  arms,  and  that  the  king  of  Perfia,  who  had  fworn  the 
ruin  of  Sparta,  would  aid  them  with  his  forces  both  by  fea 
and  'land. 

Thrafybulus,  whom  the  Thebans  had  fupplied  with  arms 
and  money,  when  he  undertook  the  re-eflabliihment  of  the 
Athenian  liberty,  feconded  their  demand  with  great  vigour, 
and  the  aid  was  unanimoufly  refolved.  The  Lacedaemonians 
on  their  fide  took  the  field  without  lofs  of  time,  and  entered 
Phocis.  Lyfander  wrote  to  Paufanias,  who  commanded  one  of 
the  two  armies,  to  give  him  notice  to  march  early  the  next  day 
to  Haliartus,  which  he  defigned  to  befiege,  and  that  he  ihould 
be  there  himfclf  at  fun-rife.  The  letter  was  intercepted. 
Lyfander,  after  having  waited  his  coming  up  a  great  while, 
was  obliged  to  engage,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  Paufanias 
received  this  bad  news  on  his  way  ;  but  however  continued  his 
march  to  Haliartus,  and  called  a  council  of  war  to  confider 
upon  a  fecond  battle.  Pie  did  not  think  it  confiftent  with 
prudence  to  hazard  it,  and  contented  himfelf  with  making  a 
truce,  to  remove  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  the  for¬ 
mer  fight.  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  was  cited  to  give 
an  account  of  his  conduct,  and  refuting  to  appear,  was  con¬ 
demned  to  die.  But  he  avoided  the  execution  of  chat  fentence 
by  flight,  and  retired  to  Tegceum,  where  he  paffed  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life  under  the  (belter  and  protection  of  Minerva,  to 
whom  he  had  rendered  himfelf  a  fuppliant,  and  died  of  dif- 
eafe. 

Lyfander’s  poverty,  having  been  difeovered  after  his  death, 
did  great  honour  to  his  memory  ;  when  it  was  known,  that  of 
all  the  gold  and  riches  which  had  palfed  through  his  hands, 
of  a  power  fo  extenfive  as  his  had  been,  of  fo  many  cities  un¬ 
der  his  government,  and  which  made  their  court  to  him,  in  a 
word,  of  that  kind  of  dominion  and  fovereignty  always  exer- 
cifed  by  him,  he  had  made  no  manner  of  advantage,  for  the 
advancement  and  enriching  of  his  houfe. 

Some  days  before  his  death,  two  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
Sparta  had  contrafted  themftlves  to  his  two  daughters  ;  but 
when  they  knew  in  what  condition  he  had  left  his  affairs,  they 
refufed  to  marry  them.  The  republic  did  not  fuffer  fo  fordid 
a  bafenefs  to  go  unpunifhed,  nor  Lyfander’s  poverty,  which 
was  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  his  juftice  and  virtue,  to  be  treated 
as  an  obftacle  to  allying  into  his  family.  They  were  fined  in 
a  great  fum,  publicly  difgraced,  and  expofed  to  the  contempt 
of  all  perfons  of  honour  :  for  at  Sparta  there  were  penalties 
effablifhed,  not  only  for  fuch  as  refufed  to  marry,  or  married 

too 
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too  late,  but  alfo  for  tliofe  who  married  amifs :  and  thofe 
efpecially  were  reckoned  of  this  number,  who,  niftead  of  allying 
into  houfes  of  virtue,  and  with  their  own  relations,  had  no 
motive  but  wealth  and  lucre  in  marriage.  An  admirable  law, 
and  highly  tending  to  perpetuate  probity  and  honour  in  fami¬ 
lies,  which  an  impure  mixture  of  blood  “  and  manners”  fel- 
dom  fails  to  alter  and  efface  ! 

It  mufl  be  owned,  that  a  generous  difintereftednefs  in  the 
midft  of  all  that  could  enfiame  and  gratify  the  lufl  of  gain,  is 
very  rare,  and  well  worthy  of  admiration  ;  but  in  Lyfander, 
it  was  attended  with  great  defefts,  which  entirely  obfcure  its 
luftre.  Without  fpeaking  of  his  imprudence  in  introducing 
gold  and  filver  into  Sparta,  which  he  defpifed  himfelf,  though, 
he  rendered  it  eftimable  to  his  country,  and  thereby  occafioned 
its  ruin,  what  opinion  can  we  have  of  a  man,  brave  indeed, 
well  read  in  men,  fkilful  in  affairs,  and  of  great  ability  in  the 
arts  of  government,  and  what  is  commonly  called  policy,  but 
who  regards  probity  and  juftice  as  nothing;  to  whom  falfehood, 
fraud,  and  perfidy,  appear  legal  methods  for  the  attainment 
of  his  ends ;  who  does  not  fear,  for  the  advancement  of  his 
friends,  and  the  augmenting  of  his  creatures,  to  commit  the 
moil  flagrant  injuftice  and  oppreffions,  and  is  not  afhamed  to 
profane  whatever  is  mold  facred  in  religion,  even  to  the  cor¬ 
rupting  of  priefts,  and  forging  of  oracles,  to  fatiate  the  empty- 
ambition  of  being  equal  to  a  king,  and  of  afcending  the  throne  ? 

*  When  Agefilaus  was  upon  the  point  of  leading  his  troops 
into  Perfia,  the  Spartan  Epicydidas  arrived  to  let  him  know 
that  Sparta  was  threatened  with  a  furious  war ;  that  the 
Ephori  recalled  him,  and  ordered  him  to  return  immediately 
for  the  defence  of  his  country.  Agefilaus  did  not  deliberate 
a  moment,  but  returned  this  anfwer  immediately  to  the  Epho¬ 
ri,  which  Plutarch  has  tranfmitted  to  us.  “  f  Agefilaus  to 
“  the  Ephori,  greeting.  We  have  reduced  part  of  Afia,  put 
4‘  the  Barbarians  to  flight,  and  made  great  preparations  for 
“  war  in  Ionia :  but  as  you  order  me  to  return,  I  am  not  far 
“  behind  this  letter,  and  Ihould  prevent  it  if  poffible.  I  re- 
“  ceived  the  command  not  for  myfelf,  but  my  country,  and 
“  its  allies.  I  know  that  a  general  does  not  deferve,  or  pof- 
“  fefs,  that  name  really,  but  as  he  fubnaits  to  the  laws  and  the 
“  Ephori,  and  obeys  the  magiflrates.” 

This  ready  obedience  of  Agefilaus  has  been  much  admired 

*  Xenoph.  hift.  Graec.l.iv.  p.  J13.  Idem  in  Agefil.  p.  657.  Plut.  in 

Agefil.  p.  603,  604.  y  Plut.in  Apoph.  Laconic,  p.  aii. 
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and  applauded,  and  not  without  reafon.  Hannibal,  though 

deureffed  with  misfortunes,  and  driven  almoft  entirely  out  of 

*  ....  ' 

Italy,  obeyed  his  citizens  with  great  reludlance,  when  they 

re-called  him  to  deliver  Carthare  from  the  dangers  that  threat- 

ened  it.  Here  a  victorious  prince,  ready  to  enter  the  enemy’s 

country,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  Perfia  even  upon  his  throne, 

almoft  allured  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  on  the  firfl  order  of 

the  Ephori,  renounces  the  moil  foothing  hopes,  and  the  moil 

exalted  expectations.  He  demonflrates  the  truth  of  what  was 

laid,  “  Tliatat  Sparta  the  laws  ruled  men,  and  not  men  the 

“  laws.” 

On  his  departure  he  laid,  “  That  30,000  of  the  king’s  arch- 
“  ers  drove  him  out  of  Afia  alluding  in  thefe  words  to  a 
Jpecies  of  Perfian  coin,  which  had  on  one  fide  the  figure  of  an 
archer,  30,000  of  which  pieces  of  money  i  ad  been  difperfed  in 
Greece  to  corrupt  the  orators  and  perfons  of  greateil  power  in 
the  cities. 

*Agefi!aus  in  quitting  Afia,  where  he  was  regretted  as  the 
common  father  of  the  people,  appointed  Enxenes  his  lieute¬ 
nant,  and  gave  him  4000  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Xenophon  went  with  him.  He  left  at  Ephefus,  with  Mega- 
byfus  the  guard. an  of  Diana’s  temple,  half  the  gold  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  expedition  into  Perfia  with  Cyrus, 
to  keep  it  for  him  in  trull,  and  in  cafe  of  death  to  confecrale 
it  to  the  goddefs. 

fin  tire  mean  time  the  Lacedaemonians  had  raifed  an  army, 
.and  given  the  command  of  it  to  Arillcdemus,  tutor  to  king 
A geiipolis,  then  an  infant.  Their  enemies  affembled  to  con¬ 
cert  the  operations  of  the  war.  Timolaus  of  Corinth  Paid,  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  like  a  river  that  grew  larger  as  it  removed 
from  its  fource  ;  or  to  a  fwarm  of  bees,  which  it  is  eafy  to  burn 
in  their  hive,  but  difperfe  themfelves  a  great  way  when  they  fly 
abroad,  and  become  formidable  by  their  flings.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  attack  them  in  their 
capital ;  which  was  approved  and  refolved.  But  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  did  not  give  them  time.  They  took  the  field,  and  found 
the  enemy  near  Nemaea,  a  city  not  very  remote  from  Corinth, 
where  a  rude  battle  enfued.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  which  was  very  confiderable.  Agefilaus  having  re¬ 
ceived  this  news  at  Amphipolis,  as  lie  was  haftening  to  the 
relief  of  his  country,  fent  it  diredlly  to  the  cities  of  Afia  for 


*  Xercph.  h'.ft.  Grxc.  1.  iv.p.  513.  Xenoph.  de  exped.  Cyr, !.  v.  p.  350. 
Xenoph- p.  514— 517. 
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their  encouragement,  and  to  give  them  hopes  of  las  fpeedy  re¬ 
turn,  if  the  fuctefs  of  affairs  would  admit  it. 

*  When  the  approach  of  Agefilaus  was  known  at  Sparta,  the 
Lacedtemonians  who  remained  in  the  city,  to  do  him  honour 
fur  the  ready  obedience  he  had  paid  to  their  orders,  caufed  pro¬ 
clamations  to  be  made  by  found  of  trumpet,  that  all  young  pei  - 
fons  who  were  willing  to  aid  their  king,  might  come  and  lift 
themlelves  for  that  purpofe.  Not  one  of  them  failed  to  enter 
himfelf  immediately  with  the  utmoft  joy.  But  the  Ephofi 
chofe  only  50  of  the  braved:  and  moil  robud,  whom  they  fent 
to  him,  and  defined  that  he  would  enter  Boectia  with  the  utmod 
expedition  ;  which  lie  accordingly  did. 

f  About  the  fame  time  the  two  fleets  came  up  with  each 
other  near  Cnidos,  a  city  of  Caria.  That  of  the  Lacedie  im- 
niaiis  was  commanded  by  Pifander,  Agefilaus’ s  brother-!  11-lav  , 
and  that  of  the  Peri'ians  by  Pharnabafus  and  Conon  tlie  Athe¬ 
nian.  The  latter,  obferving  that  the  king  of  Perfia’s  fuppliu s 
■came  flowly,  and  occafioned  the  lofs  of  many  opportunities, 
had  refolved  to  go  in  perfon  to  the  court,  to  foiicic  the  king’s 
afiiftanee.  As  he  would  not  prodrate  himfelf  before  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ill:  Periian  cudom,  he  could  not  explain  himfelf  but 
by  the  intervention  of  others.  He  reprefented  to  him,  with  a 
force  and  fpirit  feldom  pardoned  in  thofe  who  treat  with 
princes,  that  it  was  equally  fhameful  and  adonifhing,  that  his 
miniders,  contrary  to  his  intention,  fhculd  fuffer  his  affairs  to 
he  (lifconcerted  and  ruined  for  want  of  the  neced'ary  expences  ; 
that  the  riched  king  in  the  world  fhould  give  place  to  his  ene¬ 
mies  in  the  very  point  he  was  fo  infinitely  fuperior  to  them  ; 
that  is,  in  riches  ;  and  that  for  want  of  remitting  the  films  his 
fervice  required  to  his  generals,  all  their  Gefigns  were  rendered 
abortive.  Tliefe  remonflrances  were  free,  but  jud,  and  folid. 
The  king  received  them  perfectly  well,  and  {bowed,  by  his  ex¬ 
ample,  that  truth  may  often  be  fpoken  to  princes  with  fuccefs, 
if  courage  were  not  wanting.  Conon  obtained  all  he  demand¬ 
ed,  and  the  king  made  him  admiral  of  his  fleet. 

It  was  compodd  of  more  than  90  galleys,  to  which  the 
enemy’s  was  fomewhat  inferior  in  number.  They  came  in 
view  of  each  other  near  Cnidos,  a  maritime  city  of  Afia 
Minor.  Conon,  who  had  in  fome  meafure  occafioned  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Athen.s  by  the  lofs  of  the  fea-fight  near  iEgofpctamos, 
ufed  extraordinary  efFovts  in  this  to  retrieve  his  misfortune,  and 

*  Plut.  in  Agefil.  p.  to’. 

f  Xenonh.  hid.  Grx:.  1.  iv.  p.  jiS.  Diod.  !.  xiv.  p.  302.  Judin.  I.  vi. 
c.  2.  et  3. 
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to  obliterate  by  a  glorious  victory  the  difgrace  of  his  former  de¬ 
feat.  *  He  had  this  advantage,  that  in  the  battle  he  was  going 
to  give,  the  Perfians  would  be  at  the  whole  expence,  and  bear 
all  the  lofs  themfelves  ;  whereas  the  entire  fruits  of  the  victory 
would  redound  to  the  Athenians,  without  hazarding  any  thing 
of  their  own.  Pifander  had  alfo  Among  motives  to  (how  his  va¬ 
lour  upon  this  occafion,  that  he  might  not  degenerate  from  the 
glory  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  to  juftify  the  choice  he  had 
made  in  appointing  him  admiral.  In  effedl,  he  behaved  with 
extreme  valour,  and  had  at  nrft  fome  advantage;  but  the  battle 
growing  warm,  and  the  allies  of  Sparta  betaking  themfelves  to 
fiight,  he  could  not  refolve  to  follow  them,  and  died  fvvord  in 
hand.  Conon  took  50  galleys,  and  the  reft  efeaped  to  Cnidos. 
The  confequence  of  this  victory  was  the  revolt  of  almoft  all  the 
allies  of  Sparta  ;  feveral  of  whom  declared  for  the  Athenians, 
and  the  reft  refumed  their  ancient  liberty.  After  this  battle  the 
affairs  of  the  Lacedaemonians  daily  declined.  All  their  adtions 
in  Afiawere  no  more  than  the  feeble  efforts  of  an  expiring  power, 
till  the  defeats  of  Leudtra  and  Mantinea  completed  their  down- 
fal. 

j-  Ifocrates  makes  a  very  juft  refledtion  upon  the  revolutions 
of  Sparta  and  Athens,  which  had  always  their  fource  and  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  infolent  profperity  of  both  thofe  republics.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  who  were  at  firft,  acknowledged  mafters  of 
Greece  without  oppofition,  fell  from  their  authority  only  by 
their  enormous  abufe  of  it.  The  Athenians  fucceeded  them  in 
power,  and  at  the  fame  time  in  pride  ;  and  we  have  feen  into 
what  an  abyfs  of  misfortunes  it  precipitated  them.  Sparta  hav- 
ing  gained  the  fuperioricy  by  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in 
Sicily,  and  the  taking  of  their  city,  might  have  improved  in 
their  meafures  from  the  double  experience  of  the  paft  ;  as  well 
in  regard  to  what  had  befallen  themfelves,  as  from  the  recent 
example  of  their  rival  ;  but  the  moll  affedting  examples  and 
events  feldom  or  ever  occafion  a  people  to  change  their  condudt. 
Sparta  became  as  haughty  and  untradfable  as  before  ;  and  fo 
experienced  the  fame  deftiny  again. 

To  warn  the  Athenians  againlt  this  misfortune,  Ifocrates 
puts  them  in  mind  of  the  paft,  and  of  the  times  wherein  they 
were  fuccefsful  in  every  thing.  “  You  imagine,”  fays  he, 
“  that  provided  with  a  numerous  fleet,  abfolute  mafters  at  fea, 
“  and  fupported  by  powerful  allies  always  ready  to  give  you 


*  Eo  fpeciofius  quod  ne  ipforum  quidem  Athenienftum,  fed  alien;  im¬ 
perii  viribus  dimicet,  pugnaturus  pcrlculo  regis,  vidturus  pfxmio  patriis. 
Juftin,  f  Hoe.  in  Orat.  Areop.  p.  278—280. 
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“  aid,  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  may  enjoy  in  repofe  and 
“  tranquillity,  the  fruits  of  your  victories:  for  my  part,  indulge 
“  me  to  fpeak  with  truth, and  freedom,  I  think  quite  otherwife. 
“  The  can  ft;  of  my  apprehenfiqn  is,  ray  having  obferved,  that 
“  the  decline  of  the  greatelt  republics  has  always  been  at  the 
“  time  they  believed  thfiTnftlves  r„oft  powerful,  and  that  their 
“  very  fecurity  has  prepared  the  precipice  into  which  they  have 
“  fallen.  The  reafon  of  this  is  evident.  Profperity  and  ad- 
“  verfity  never  come  alone,  but  have  each  their  train  of  very 
“  different  effects.,  The  lint  is  attended  with  vain  glory,  pride, 
“  and  infolencc,  which  dazzle  the  mind,  and  infpire  ralh  and 
“  extravagant  raeafures  :  on  the  contrary,  the  companions  of 
“adverlity,  are  modedy,  felf-ditndence,  and  circumfpedtion, 
“  which  naturally  render  men  prudent,  and  apt  to  amend  from 
“  their  own  failings.  So  that  it  is  hard  to  judge  which  or  the 
“  two  conditions  we  ought  to  deiire  for  a  city  ;  as  that  which 
“  appears  unhappy,  is  an  aimed  certain  path  to  profperity  ; 
“  and  the  other,  lo  flattering  and  fplendid,  generally  leads  ou 
“  to  the  gresteft  misfortunes.”  '  The  blow  which  the  Lacede¬ 
monians  received  at  the  battle  of  Guides  is  a  mournful  proof  of 
what  he  fays. 

*  Agefilaus  was  in  Boeotia,  and  upon  the  point  of  giving 
battle,  when  this  bad  news  was  brought  him.  Apprehending  that 
it  might  difconrage  and  deter  his  troops,  he  caufed  it  to  be  re¬ 
ported  in  the  army,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  gained  a  cou- 
fiderable  victory  at  fea  ;  and  appearing  in  public  with  a  wreath 
oi  flowers  upon  his  head,  he  offered  a  facrilice  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  good  news,  and  font  part  of  it  in  prefents  to  h’is  officers, 
■f  The  two  armies,  alrnoll  equal  in  flrength,  were  in  vie\v  of 
each  other  upon  the  plains  of  Corontea,  when  they  drew  up  in 
battle.  Agefilaus  gave  the  left  wing  to  the  OrcLomeniana, 
and  took  the  right  himfeif.  On  the  other  fide  the  Thebans 
were  upon  the  right,  and  the  Argives  .  on  the  left.  Xeno¬ 
phon  fays,  that  this  was  the  moft  furious  battle  in.  his  time, 
and  may  be  believed,  as  he  was  p.elent  in  it,  and  fought  near 
the  perion  of  Agefilaus,  with  whom  he  had  returned  from 
Afia. 

The  firft  charge  was  not  very  cbilinate,  nor  of  long  conti¬ 
nuance.  The  Thebans  foon  put  the  Orc’nomenians  to  flight, 
and  Agefilaus  overthrew  and  routed  the  Argives.  But  both 
parties  having  learned,  that  their  left  wing  had  been  very  fc- 

*  Plut.  in  Aged.  p.  605. 

|  Ibid.  Xenoph.  hilt.  Grasc-.  p.  518 — 520.  et  in  Aged.  p.  6,59,  660. 
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verely  handled  and  fled,  returned  immediately ;  Agefilaus  to 
oppofe  the  Thebans,  and  to  wrelt  the  viftory  out  of  their  hands, 
and  the  Thebans  to  follow  their  left  wing,  which  was  retired  to 
Heli  con.  Agefilaus  at  that  moment  might  have  allured  him- 
felfof  a  complete  vrsffcory,  if  he  would  have  let  the  Thebans 
pafs  on,  and  had  charged  them  after  in  the  rear>  but  carried 
away  by  the  ardour  of  his  courage,  he  refolved  to  flop  them 
with  an  attack  in  front,  and  to  beat  them  by  pure  force  :  in 
which,  fays  Xenophon,  he  (bowed  more  valour  than  prudence- 

The  Thebans,  feeing  Agefilaus  advance  again  ft.  them,  drew 
all  their  foot  immediately  into  one  body,  formed  a  hollow 
lquare,  and  waited  his  coming  up  in  good  order.  The  engage¬ 
ment  was  iharp  and  bloody  on  all  fides,  but  particularly  where 
Agefilaus  fought  at  the  head  of  the  50  young  Spartans,  fent 
him  by  the  city.  The  valour  and  emulation  of  thofe  young; 
men  were  of  great  fervice  to  Agefilaus,  and  may  be  faid  to 
have  faved  his  life  ;  for  they  fought  around  him  with  exceed¬ 
ing  ardour,  and  expofed  themfelves  foremoft  in  all  dangers  for 
the  fafety  of  his  perfon.  They  could  not  however  prevent  his 
receiving  feveral  wounds  through  his  armour  from  pikes  and 
fwords.  Notwithftanding,  after  an  exceeding  warm  difpute* 
they  brought  him  off  alive  from  the  enemy,  and  making  their 
bodies  a  rampart  for  him,  facrificed  a  great  number  of  The¬ 
bans  to  his  defence  ;  many  of  thofe  young  men  were  alfo  left 
upon  the  field.  At  length,  finding  it  too  difficult  to  break  the 
Thebans  in  front,  they  were  forced  to  have  reconrfe  to  what 
they  bad  at  firft  rejedted.  They  opened  their  phalanx  to  let 
them  pafs  ;  which  when  they  had  done,  as  they  marched  af¬ 
terwards  in  more  diforder,  they  charged  them  again  upon  the 
flanks  and  rear.  They  could,  however,  neither  break  them, 
nor  put  them  to  flight.  Thofe  brave  Thebans  made  their  re¬ 
treat  continually  fighting,  and  gained  Helicon,  elate  with  the 
iuccefs  of  the  battle,  wherein  on  their  fide  they  had  always  re¬ 
mained  invincible. 

Agefilaus,  though  very  much  weakened  by  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  his  wounds,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  he  had  loft,  would 
net  retire  to  his  tent,  till  he  had  been  carried  to  the  place  where 
his  phalanx  was  drawn  up,  and  had  feen  all  the  dead  bodies  re¬ 
moved  even  upon  their  own  arms.  He  was  informed  there,  that 
many  of  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Itonienfis,  which  was  not  very  diftant  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  alked  what  he  would  have  done  with  them.  As  he  was 
full  of  veneration  for  the  gods,  he  gave  orders  to  let  them  go. 
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and  even  lent  them  a  guard  to  efcort  them  in  fafety  wherever 
they  thought  fit. 

The  next  morning  Agefilaus,  to  try  whether  the  Thebans 
would  have  the  courage  to  renew  the  battle,  commanded  his 
troops  to  crown  themlelves  with  flowers,  and  the  mufic  of  the 
army  to  play,  whilft  a  trophy  was  erefted  and  adorned  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  victory.  At  the  fame  inftant  the  enemy  fent  he¬ 
ralds  to  demand  bis  permifiion  to  bury  their  dead  :  which  he 
granted,  with  a  truce  ;  and  having  confirmed  his  victory  by 
that  aft  of  a  conqueror,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried  to 
Dclph  os,  where  the  Pythian  games  were  then  celebrated.  He 
made  there  a  folemn  proeeffion,  which  was  followed  by  a  facri- 
fice,  and  confecrated  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  taken  in  Afia 
to  the  god,  which  amounted  to  ioo  talents*.  Thefe  great 
men,  no  lefs  religious  than  brave,  never  failed  to  exprefs  by 
prefents  their  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  their  fuccedes  in  arms; 
declaring,  by  that  public  homage,  that  they  believed  themfelves: 
indebted  for  their  viftories  to  their  proteftion. 


SECTION  V. 

AOESILAUS  RETURNS  VICTORIOUS  TO  SPARTA. - A  PEACE 

SHAMEFUL  TO  THE  GREEKS,  CONCLUDED. 

After  the  fedivalf,  Agefilaus  returned  to  Sparta.  His 
citizens  received  him  with  all  the  marks  of  the  mod  real  joy,  and 
beheld  him  with  admiration,  when  they  obferved  the  fimplicity 
of  his  manners,  and  the  eonflant  frugality  and  temperance  of 
his  life.  At  his  return  from  foreign  countries,  where  pomp, 
luxury,  floth,  and  the  love  of  pleafure  entirely  prevailed,  he 
was  not  infefted  with  the  manners  of  the  barbarians,  a3  mod  of 
the  other  generals  had  been  :  he  made  no  alteration  in  his  diet, 
baths,  equipage  of  his  wife,  ornaments  of  his  arms,  or  furniture 
of  his  houfe.  Inthemiddof  fo  fliining  a  reputation,  and  the 
univerfal  applaufe,  always  the  fame,  or  rather  more  moded  than 
before,  he  didinguirtied  himfelf  from  the  red  of  the  citizens, 
only  by  a  greater  fubmiffion  to  the  laws,  and  a  more  inviola¬ 
ble  attachment  to  the  cudoms  of  his  country  ;  convinced,  that 
he  was  only  king,  to  be  the  brighter  example  of  thofe  virtues 
to  others. 

£  Pie  made  greatnefs  confid  in  virtue  only.  Hearing  the 
great  king  (fo  the  kings  of  Perfia  ufed  to  call  themfelves) 

*  100,000  crow»s,  about  L.  *z,joo.  f  Plut.  in  Ageil.  p.  606. 

j  Plut.  de  fui  laud.  p.  jjy. 
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fpoken  of  in  magnificent  terms,  and  bis  power  extremely  extol¬ 
led  ;  “  *'  I  cannot  conceive,”  laid  he,  “  wherein  he  is  greater 
“  than  me,  unleis  he  be  more  virtuous.” 

There  were  at  Sparta  lorr.e  citizens,  who,  vitiated  by  the 
prevailing  table  of  Greece,  made  their  merit  and  glory  confill 
in  keening  a  great  number  of  horfes  for  the  race.  He  per- 
fuaced  his  filler  Cynifca  to  difpute  the  prize  in  the  Olympic 
games,  in  order  to  ihovy  the  Greeks,  that  thofe  victories,  on 
which  they  fet  fo  high  a  value,  were  not  the  effects  of  valour 
and  bravery,  but  of  riches  and  expence.  She  was  the  firil  of 
her  fex  who  (hared  in  this  honour.  He  had  not  the  fame 
opinion  of  the  exercifes,  which  contributed  to  render  the  body 
more  robuft,  and  inure  it  to  labour  and  fatigue  ;  and  to  place 
them  iii  greater  eflimation,  would  often  honour  them  with  hia 
prefence. 

Some  time  after  Ly  fender’s  death,  he  difeovered  the  con- 
fpiraey  formed  by  that  captain  againll  the  two  kings,  which 
till  then  had  not  been  heard  of,  and  came  to  light  by  a  kind  of  • 
accident,  in  the  follow  ing  manner  :  Upon  fome  affairs,  vvhich 
related  to  the  government,  it  was  neceflary  to  confult  Lyfan- 
der’s  papers,  and  Agefilaus  went  to  his  houfe  for  that  purpofe. 
In  running  them  over,  he  fell  upon  the  fheets  which  contained 
at  large  the  harangue  of  Cleon,  for  the  new'  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  election  of  kings.  Surprifed  at  perufing  it,  he  gave 
over  his  fearch,  and  went  away  abruptly,  to  communicate  that 
oration  to  the  citizens,  and  to  let  them  fee  what  manner  of  man 
Lyfander  w'as,  and  how  much  they  had  been  deceived  in  re¬ 
gard  to  him.  But  Lacratidas,  a  wife  and  prudent  perfon, 
and  prefident  of  the  Ephori,  interpofed,  by  telling  him,  That  it 
was  highly  improper  to  raife  Lyfander  from  the  dead  ;  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  bury  his  harangue  in  the  fame 
grave  with  him,  as  of  dangerous  tendency,  from  the  great  art 
v.  ith  w  hich  it  w-as  compofed,  and  the  force  of  peifuafion  that 
univerfally  prevailed  in  it,  againfl  which  it  might  prove  no  eafy 
matter  to  refill.  Agefilaus  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  the 
piece  was  configned  to  filence  and  oblivion,  as  the  beit  ufe  that 
could  be  made  of  it. 

As  his  credit  W’as  very  high  in  the  city,  he  caufed  Teleu- 
1  las,  his  brother  by  the  mother’s  iide,  to  be  declared  admiral 
cf  the  fleet.  It  were  to  be  wflhtd,  that-  hiflory,  to  juilify  this 
choice,  had  mentioned  any  other  qualities  in  that  commander, 

*  T t  V  yi  fizigov  IxtTva;,  Li  jU'/i  xa.)  TixaiiTtpef. 
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than  his  nearnefs  of  blood  to  the  king.  Agefilaus  foon  after 
fet  out  with  his  land-army  to  befiege  Corinth,  and  took  the 
long  walls,  as  they  were  called,  whilft  his  brother  Teleutias  at¬ 
tacked  it  by  fea.  Ke  did  feveral  other  exploits  againft  the 
people  of  Greece  at  war  with  Sparta,  which  always  argue  in¬ 
deed  the  valour  and  experience  of  the  general,  but  are  neither 
very  important  nor  decifive,  and  which  we  thought,  for  that 
reafon,  might  be  omitted. 

*  At  the  fame  time  Pharnabafus  and  Conon,  having  made- 
themfelves  mailers  at  fea,  ravaged  the  whole  coail  of  Laconia. 
That  fatrap,  returning  to  his  government  of  Phrygia,  left  Co¬ 
non  the  command  of  the  naval  army,  with  very  coniiderable 
fums  for  the  re-eilablifhment  of  Athens.  Conon,  victorious 
and  crowned  with  glory,  repaired  thither,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  univerfal  applaufe.  The  fad  profpeCl  of  a  city 
formerly  fo  flourifhing,  and  at  that  time  reduced  to  fo  melan¬ 
choly  a  condition,  gave  him  more  grief,  than  he  felt  joy  in  fee¬ 
ing  his  beloved  country  again,  after  fo  many  years  abfence. 
lie  loft  no  time,  but  fell  immediately  to  work,  employing,  be- 
fides  mafons  and  the  ufual  artifans,  the  foldiers,  mariners,  citi¬ 
zens,  allies,  in  a  word,  all  who  were  well  inclined  to  Athens  ; 
providence  decreeing,  that  this  city,  formerly  deftroyed  by  the 
Perfians,  fhould  be  rebuilt  by  their  own  hands,  and  that  having 
been  difmantled  and  demolifhed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  it 
fhould  be  reinftated  at  their  own  coil,  and  by  the  fpoils  taken 
from  them.  What  a  viciffitude  and  alteration  was  this!  Athens 
at  this  time  had  thofe  for  its  allies,  which  had  formerly  been 
its  moft  violent  enemies,  and  for  enemies,  thofe  with  whom 
before  it  had  contracted  the  moft  ftriCt  and  moft  confirmed 
union.  Conon,  feconded  by  the  zeal  of  the  Thebans,  foon 
rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens,  reftored  the  city  to  its  ancient 
fplendor,  and  rendered  it  more  formidable  than  ever  to  its 
enemies,  f  After  having  offered  to  the  gods  a  whole  heca¬ 
tomb,  that  is  to  fay,  a  facrifice  of  ioo  oxen,  as  a  thankfgiving 
for  the  happy  re-eftablifhment  of  Athens,  he  made  a  feaft,  to 
which  all  the  citizens,  without  exception,  were  invited. 

J  Sparta  could  not  fee  without  extreme  affliction  fo  glorious 
a  revolution.  It  looked  upon,  the  grandeur  and  power  of  a 
city,  its  ancient  rival  and  almoft  continual  enemy,  as  its  own 
ruin  ;  which  made  the  Lacedaemonians  take  the  mean  refolu- 

•  A.  M.  3611.  Ant.  J.  C.  363.  Xenoph.  hift.  Grtec.  1.  iv.  p.534 — 537. 
Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  303.  Juftin.  1.  vL  c.  5. 

•(■  Athen.  1.  i.  p.  3. 

1  Xenoph.  hift.  Grxc.  1.  iv.  p.  537, 538.  Plut,  in  Agefil.  p.  608. 
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tion  of  avenging  themfelves  at  once  upon  Athens,  and  Conon 
its  reftorer,  by  making  peace  with  the  king  of  Perfia.  With 
this  view  they  difpatched  Antalcides  to  Tiribafus.  His  com- 
lniffion  confided  of  two  principal  articles.  The  firft  was,  to 
-accufe  Cor.on  to  that  fatrap  of  having  defrauded  the  king  of 
the  money,  which  he  had  employed  in  the  re-eftablilhment 
of  Athens  ;  and  of  having  formed  the  delign  of  depriving  the 
Perfians  of  Aiolia  and  Ionia,  and  to  fubjeCt  them  anew  to  the 
republic  of  Athens,  upon  which  they  had  formerly  depended. 
By  the  fecond,  he  had  orders  to  make  the  moil  advantageous 
pvopofals  to  Tiribafus  his  matter  could  defire.  Without  giving 
himfelf  any  manner  of  trouble  in  regard  to  Alia,  he  ttipulated 
only,  that  all  the  Hands  and  other  cities  ihould  enjoy  their  laws 
and  liberty.  The  Lacedaemonians  thus  gave  up  to  the  king, 
with  the  greatett  injuflice  and  the  utmoft  bafenefs,  all  the 
Greeks  fettled  in  Alia  ;  for  whole  liberty  Agefilaus  had  fo  long 
.fought.  It  is  true,  he  had  no  ttiare  in  this  moi  infamous  ne» 
gotiation  ;  the  whole  reproach  of  which  ought  to  fall  on  An¬ 
talcides,  who,  being  the  fworn  enemy  of  the  king  of  Sparta, 
haftencd  the  peace  by  ail  manner  of  means,  becaufe  the  war 
augmented  the  authority,  glory,  and  reputation  of  Agefilaus. 

The  mod  confiderable  cities  of  Greece  had  Cent  deputies  at 
the  fame  time  to  Tiribafus,  and  Conon  was  at  the  head  of  thole 
from  Athens.  All  of  them  were  unanimous  in  rejecting  fuch 
propofals.  Without  fpeaking  of  the  interetts  of  the  Greeks  of 
Alia,  with  which  they  were  extremely  attested,  they  law  them¬ 
felves  expofed  by  this  treaty  ;  the  Athenians,  to  the  lofs  of 
the  files  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros  ;  the  Thebans,  to 
abandon  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  of  which  they  were  in  poffeflion, 
and  which  would  thereby  regain  their  independence  ;  and  the 
Argives,  to  renounce  Corinth,  with  the  lofs  of  which  Argos 
itfelf  would  foon,  in  all  probability,  be  atteirded.  The  depu¬ 
ties  therefore  withdrew  without  concluding  any  thing. 

Tiribafus  feized  Conon,  and  put  him  in  prifon.  Not  daring 
to  declare  openly  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  without  an  cxprefs 
order  to  that  purpofe,  he  contented  himfelf  with  Applying 
them  underhand  with  confiderable  fums  of  money  for  fitting 
out  a  fleet,  in  order  that  the  other  cities  of  Greece  might  not 
he  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  them.  After  having  taken  thefe 
precautions,  he  fet  out  directly  for  the  court,  to  give  the  king 
an  account  of  the  ftate  of  his  negotiation.  That  prince  was 
well  fatisfied  with  it,  and  directed  him  in  the  flrongeft  terms 
to  put  the  latt  hand  to  it.  Tiribafus  alfo  laid  before  him  the 
Lacedteniomans’  accufatiou  of  Conon.  Some  authors,  accord- 
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ing  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  have  written  that  he  was  carried  to 
Sula,  and  there  executed  by  the  king’s  order.  The  filence  of 
Xenophon,  who  was  his  contemporary,  in' regard  to  his  death, 
makes  it  doubtful,  whether  he  did  not  elcape  from  prifon,  or 
fuffer,  as  has  been  laid. 

Whilft  this  treaty  was  negotiating,  feveral  actions  little  con- 
fiderable  puffed  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians. 
It  was  alfo  at  the  fame  time,  that  Evagoras  extended  his  con¬ 
quers  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  of  which  we  (ball  foon  treat. 

*Tiribafus  at  length,  upon  his  return,  fummoned  the  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  Grecian  cities  to  be  prefent  at  the  reading  of  the, 
treaty.  It  imported,  that  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Afia  fhould 
remain  dependent  on  the  king,  and  that  the  red,  as  well  fmall 
as  great,  fhould  have  full  poffeffion  of  their  liberty.  .The  king 
further  referved  to  himfelf  the  ifles  of  Cyprus  and  Clazomena, 
and  left  thofe  of  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros,  to  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  to  whom  they  had  long  appertained.  By  the  fame  treaty 
lie  engaged  to  join  with  fuch  people  as  came  into  it,  in  order 
to  make  war  by  fea  and  land  againft  all  who  fhould  refufe  to 
agree  to  it.  We  have  already  faid  it  was  Sparta  itfelf  propofed 
thefe  conditions. 

All  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  or  at  lead  the  greated  part 
of  them,  rejected  fo  infamous  a  treaty  with  horror.  However, 
as  they  were  weakened  and  exhauded  by  domedic  divifions, 
and  not  in  a  condition  to  fupport  a  war  againd  fo  powerful  a 
prince,  who  threatened  to  fall  with  all  his  forces  upon  thofe 
who  diould  refufe  to  come  into  this  peace,  they  were  obliged 
againd  their  will  to  comply  with  it  ;  except  the  Thebans,  who 
had  the  courage  to  oppofe  it  openly  at  firft,  but  were  at  length 
reduced  to  accept  it  with  the  others,  by  whom  they  found  them- 
felves  univerfally  abandoned. 

Such  was  the  fruit  of  the  jealoufy  and  divifions  which  armed 
the  Grecian  cities  againd  each  other,  and  was  the  end  pro¬ 
pofed  by  the  policy  of  Artaxerxes,  in  didributing  fums  of 
money  amongd  the  feveral  dates  ;  invincible  in  arms,  arid  to 
the  fword,  but  not  to  the  gold  and  prefents  of  the  Pcrfians  ; 
fo  remote  were  they  in  this  refpect  from  the  character  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  their  forefathers. 

To  comprehend  aright  how  much  Sparta  and  Athens  dif¬ 
fered  from  what  they  had  been  in  former  times,  we  have  only 
to  compare  the  two  treaties  concluded  between  the  Greeks  and 

*  A-  M.  3617.  Ant.  J.  C.  38;.  Xenoph.  1.  v.  p.  548 — J51. 
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Perfians ;  the  former  by  Cimon  the  Athenian  *  under  Artax- 
erxes  Longimanus  above  60  years  before,  and  the  latter  by 
Antalcides  the  Lacedaemonian  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
In  the  fird,  Greece,  victorious  and  triumphant,  affures  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  Aftatic  Greeks,  gives  the  law  to  the  Perfians,  itn- 
pofes  what  conditions  it  pleafes,  and  prefcribes  bounds  and  li¬ 
mits,  by  prohibiting  them  to  approach  nearer  to  the  fea  with 
their  troops  than  the  didance  of  three  days  march  ;  or  to  ap¬ 
pear  with  long  veffels  in  any  of  the  feas  between  the  Cyanasan 
and  Chalidonian  iflands,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
coafts  of  Pamphilia.  In  the  fecond,  on  the  contrary,  Perfia, 
grown  haughty  and  imperious,  takes  pleafure  in  humbling  its 
conquerors,  in  depriving  them,  with  the  fingle  droke  of  a  pen, 
of  their  empire  in  Afia  Minor,  in  compelling  them  to  abandon 
bafely  all  the  Greeks  eftablifhed  in  thofe  rich  provinces,  to  fub- 
lcribe  to  their  own  fubjeftion,  and  to  confine  themfelves,  in 
their  turn,  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  Greece. 

From  whence  can  fo  ftrange  an  alteration  arife  ?  Are  there 
not  on  both  fides  the  fame  cities,  the  fame  people,  the  fame 
forces,  and  the  fame  intereft  ?  No  doubt  there  are  :  but  they 
are  not  the  fame  men,  or  rather,  they  have  no  longer  the  fame 
principles  of  policy.  Let  us  fecal  thofe  happy  times  of 
Greece,  fo  glorious  for  Athens  and  Sparta,  when  Perfia  came 
pouring  like  a  deluge  upon  this  little  country  with  all  che  for¬ 
ces  of  the  eaft.  What  was  it  that  rendered  the  two  cities  in¬ 
vincible,  and  fuperior  to  fuch  numerous  and  formidable  armies? 
Their  union  and  good  underdanding.  No  diffenfion  between 
the  two  dates,' no  jealoufy  of  command,  no  private  view  of  in- 
tered  ;  in  fine,  no  other  contefts  between  them,  but  of  hon¬ 
our,  glory,  and  the  love  of  their  country. 

To  fo  laudable  an  union  may  be  added  an  irreconcileable 
hatred  for  the  Perfians,  which  became  a  kind  of  nature  in  the 
Greeks,  and  was  the  molt  didinguifhing  character  of  that  na¬ 
tion.  fit  was  a  capital  crime,  and  punilhed  with  death,  only 
to  mention  peace,  or  propofe  any  accommodation  with  them  ; 
and  an  Athenian  mother  was  feen  to  throw  the  fird  ftone  at 
her  fon,  who  had  dared  to  make  fuch  a  motion,  and  to  fet 
others  the  example  of  ftoning  him. 

This  drift  union  of  the  two  dates,  and  declared  abhorence 
of  the  common  enemy,  were  a  long  time  the  potent  barriers  of 
their  fecurity,  rendered  them  invincible,  and  may  be  faid  to 
have  been  the  fource  and  principle  of  all  the  glorious  fucceffes 


f  Ifoc.  in  Panegyr.  p.  143. 
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which  raifed  the  reputation  of  Greece  to  fo  high  a  pitch.  But 
by  a  misfortune  common  to  the  mod  flourifhing  dates,  thofe 
very  fuccefles  became  the  caufe  of  its  ruin,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  difgraces  it  experienced  in  the  fequel. 

*  Thefe  two  dates,  which  might  have  carried  their  victorious 
arms  into  the  heart  of  PerGa,  and  have  attacked  in  their  turn 
the  great  king  upon  his  throne  itfelf  %  indead  of  forming  in 
concert  fitch  an  enterprife,  which  would  at  once  have  crowned 
them  with  glory,  and  laden  them  with  riches,  have  the  folly  to 
leave  their  common  enemy  at  repofe,  to  embroil  themfelves 
with  each  other  upon  trivial  points  of  honour,  and  intereds  of 
little  importance,  and  to  exhaud  the  forces  ineffectually  againd 
themfelves,  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  folely  againfl: 
the  barbarians,  who  could  not  have  redded  them  :  for  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  Perfxans  never  had  any  advantage  over  the 
Athenians  or  Lacedemonians,  whillt  they  were  united  with 
each  other,  and  that  it  was  their  own  divifions  only,  which 
fupplied  them  with  the  means  to  conquer  both  alternately,  and 
always  the  one  by  the  other. 

Thefe  divifions  induced  them  to  take  fuch  meafures,  as  nei¬ 
ther  Sparta  nor  Athens  would  ever  have  otherwife  been  capa¬ 
ble  of.  We  fee  both  the  one  and  the  other  difnonour  them¬ 
felves  by  their  mean  and  abjecd  flatteries,  net  only  of  the  king 
of  Perfla,  but  even  of  his  fatraps ;  pay  their  court  to  them, 
earnedly  folicit  their  favour,  cringe  to  them,  and  even  futfer 
their  ill  humour  ;  and  all  this  to  obtain  fome  aid  of  troops  or 
money,  forgetting  that  the  Perflans,  haughty  and  infolent  to 
luch  as  feemed  afraid  of  them,  became  timorous  and  little  to 
thofe  who  had  the  courage  to  defpife  them.  But  in  fine,  what 
did  they  gain  by  all  thefe  mean  condefcenfions  ?  The  treaty, 
which  gave  occafion  for  thefe  refle&ions,  and  will  for  ever  be 
the  reproach  of  Sparta  and  Athens. 


SECTION  VI. 

WAS.  OF  ARTAXERXES  ACA1NST  EYAGORAS. 

V hat  I  have  faid  upon  the  facility  with  which  the  Greeks 
might  have  rendered  themfelves  formidable  to  their  enemies, 
will  be  more  evident  if  we  confider,  on  one  fide,  the  diverfity 
of  people,  and  extent  of  country,  which  compofed  the  vaft 
empire  of  the  Perfians,  and,  on  the  other,  the  weaknefs  of  the 
government,  incapable  of  animating  fo  great  a  mafs,  and  of 


*  Ifoc.  in  Panegyr.  p.  13?— 137.  In  Panath.  p.  324, 5 2J. 
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fupporting  tbe  weight  of  fo  much  bufinefs  and  application. 
At  the  court  every  thing  was  determined  by  the  intrigues  of 
women,  and  the  cabals  of  favourites,  whofe  whole  merit  often 
confided  :n  flattering  their  prince,  and  foothing  his  paflions. 
It  was  upon  their  credit  officers  were  chofen,  and  the  firft  dig¬ 
nities  difpoied  of;  by  their  opinion  the  fervices  of  tbe  generals 
of  armies  were  judged,  and  their  rewards  decided.  The  fequel 
will  (how,  that  from  the  fame  lource  arofe  the  infurredtion  of 
provinces,  the  diftruft  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  governors, 
the  difcontent  and  confequential  revolt  of  the  bed  officers, 
and  the  ill  fuccefs  of  almoft  all  the  enterprifes  that  were 
formed. 

Artaxerxes,  having  got  rid  of  the  care  and  perplexity  which 
the  war  with  the  Greeks  had  occafioned,  applied  himfelf  to 
the  terminating  that  of  Cyprus,  which  had  lulled  feveral  years, 
but  had  been  earned  on  with  little  .vigour,  and  turned  the 
greateft  part  of  his  forces  that  way. 

*  Evagoras  reigned  at  that  time  ir.  Salamin,  the  capital  city 
of  the  ifle  of  Cvjrus.  He  ,wasdefcended  from  Teucer  of  Sa¬ 
lamin  j-,  who  at’\retja^fiJem  Trey  built  this  city,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Hits  coivmry.  His  defcenllents  bad  reigned  there 
from  that  tinie.:  A^tQ^dlranger  of  Phoenicia,  having  difpofief- 
fed  the  q  taken  his  place,  and  to  maintain  him¬ 

felf  in  the  ufwpaiioij^|(S\d  filled  the  city  with  barbarians,  and 
fubje&ed  thAvhole  ifland  to  the  king  of  Perfia. 

Under  this' tyrant  Evagoras  was  born,  of  whofe  education 
great  care  was  taken.  He  was  aiflinguifhed  among  the  youth 
by  the  beauty  of  his  afpefl,  tbe  vigour  of  his  body,  and  mote 
by  the  modeily  and  innocence  of  bis  manna  s  J,  which  are  tbe 
greateft  ornaments  of  that  age.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  the 
greateft  virtues,  valour,  wifdom,  and  juftice  were  obferved  to 
brighten  in  him.  He  afterwards  carried  thefe  virtues  to  fo 
confpicuous  an  height  as  to  give  jealoufy  to  thofe  that  govern¬ 
ed ;  who  perceived  jufuy  that  fo  fhining  a  merit  could  not 
continue  in  the  obfeurity  of  a  private  condition  ;  but  his  mo- 
defly,  probity,  af*d  integrity,  reaffured  them,  and  they  repoied 
an  entire  confidence  in  him,  to"  which  he  always  anfwered  by 
an  inviolable  fidelity,  ■without  ever  meditating  their  expulfion 
from  the  throne  by  violence  or  treachery. 


*  Ifocrat.  in  Evag. .  p.  380, 

-j-  This.  Teucer  was  of  Salamin.  a  little  aland  near  Athens,  celebrated 
for  the  famous  battle  under  Xerxes. 

|  Et  qui  ornat  astatem,  pudor.  Cic. 
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A  more  juflifiable  means  condu&ed  him  to  it:  divine  pro¬ 
vidence,  as  liberates  lays,  preparing  the  way  for  him.  One 
of  the  principal  citizens  murdered  theperfon  upon  the  throne, 
and  had  contrived  to  feizc  Evagoras,  and  to  rid  bimfelf  of  him, 
in  order  fecure  the  crown  to  himfelf ;  but  that  prince  escap¬ 
ing  his  purfuit,  retired  to  Solos,  a  city  of  Cilicia.  His  banilh- 
ment  was  fo  far  from  abating  his  courage,  that  it  gave  him 
pew  vigour.  Attended  only  with  50  follower's,  determined 
like  himfelf  to  conquer  or  die,  he  returned  to  Salamin,  and 
expelled  the  ufurper,  though  fupported  by  the  credit  and  pro- 
teCdion  of  the  king  of  Perfia.  Having  re-eftablifhed  himfelf 
in  Salamin,  he  foon  rendered  his  little  kingdom  moil  flourifh- 
ing,  by  his  application  to  the  relief  of  his  fubjedts,  and  bv  pro¬ 
tecting  them  in  all  things  ;  by  governing  them  with  juftice  and 
benevolence;  by  making  them  aClive  and  laborious;'  by  in- 
fpiring  them  with  a  taile  for  the  cultivation  of  lands,  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  commerce,  and  navigation.  He  formed  them 
alfo  for  war,  and  made  them  excellent  foldiers. 

Pie  was  already  very  powerful,  and  had  acquired  great  re¬ 
putation,  when  Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  after  his  defeat 
at  Egofpdtamos,  took  refuge  with  him  ;  *  not  thinking  it  pof- 
fible  to  find  a  fafer  afylum  for  himfelf,  nor  a  more  powerful 
fupport  of  bis  country.  The  rtfemblance  of  their  manners 
and  fentiments  foon  made  them  contraft  a  ilridt  amity  with, 
each,  other,  which  continued  ever  after,  and  proved  equally 
advantageous  to  both,  f  Conon  was  in  great  credit  at  the 
king  of  Peviia’s  court,  which  he  employed  With  that  prince, 
by  thf- means  o£  Cttjias  the  phyfician,  to  accommodate  his 
differences  with  his  ho%  Evagoras,  and  happily  effedted  it. 

Evagoras  and  Conon,  with  .the  great  deiign  of  fub verting, 
or  at  lead  of  reducing,  the  great  power  of  Sparta,  which  bad 
rendered  itfelf  formidable  to  all  Greece,  concerted  together 
the  means  for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  They  were  both 
citizens  ol  Athens  ;  t lie  latter  by  birth,  and  the  other  by  right 
of  adoption  ;  which  his  great  fervices,  and  zeal  for  that  re¬ 
public,  had  deferred.  pTlie  fatraps  cf  Alia  faw  with  pain 
their  country  ravaged  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  found  them- 
ftlves  in  great  difficulties,  from  not  being  in  a  condition  to 
make,  head  againft  them.  Evagoras  remonftrated  to  them, 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  attack  the  enemy  as  well  by  fea  as 

*  A.  M.  3599.  Ant.  J.  C.  405.  Ifocrat.  in  Evag.  p.  393 — 395. 

t  A.  M.  3605.  Ant.  J.  C.  399. 

£  A.  M.  3606.  Ant.  J.  C.  398.. 
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land  ;  and  he  d;d  rot  contribute  a  little  by  his  credit  with  the 
Icing  of  Perfia,  to  Conon’s  being  appointed  general  of  his  fleet. 
*  The  celebrated  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Cnidcs 
was  the  cor.fequence,  and  gave  the  mortal  wound  to  that  re¬ 
public. 

f  The  Athenians,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  important  fer- 
snees  Evagoras  and  Conon  had  rendered  them  with  Artaxerxes, 
erefted  ftatues  in  honour  of  them. 

J  Evagoras,  or.  his  fide,  extending  his  conquefls  from  city  to 
city,  endeavoured  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole  ifland. 
The  Cypriots  had  recourfe  to  the  king  of  Perfia.  That  prince, 
alarmed  by  the  rapid  progrefs  of  Evagoras,  of  which  he  ap¬ 
prehended  the  effects,  and  confcious  of  what  importance  it 
v,as  to  hrm,  to  prevent  an  ifiand’s  falling  into  the  hands  of  a.t 
enemy,  fo  favourably  fituated  for  holding  Alia  Minor  in  awe, 
premiftd  them  an  immediate  and  powerful  fupport,  without 
declaring  openly,,  however,  again!!  Evagcras. 

$  Being  employed  elfewhere  by  more  important  affairs,  he 
coidd  not  keep  his  word  with  them  fo  foon  as  he  expe&ed, 
and  had  engaged.  That  war  cf  Cyprus  continued  fix  years ; 
and  the  fuccefs  with  which  Evagoras  fuppc.rted  it  again!!  the 
great  king,  ought  to  have  bamfhed  from  the  Greeks  ail  terror 
of  the  Perfian  name,  and  united  them  again!!  the  common  ene¬ 
my.  It  is  true,  the  fuccours  fent  by  Artaxerxes,  till  then, 
were  little  cor.flderable,  as  they  alfo  were  the  two  following 
years.  During  all  that  time,  it  was  lefs  a  real  war,  than  a 
preparation  for  ||  war  :  but  when  he  had  aifengaged  himfelf 
from  the  Greeks,  he  applied  to  it  vigoroufly,  and  attacked 
Evagoras  with  all  his  forces. 

The  army  by  land,  commanded  by  Oror.tes  his  fon-in-law, 
confided  cf  300,000  men,  and  the  fleet  of  300  galleys;  ot 
which  Tirioafus,  a  Perfian  of  the  bigheft  rank  and  greate!!  re¬ 
putation,  was  admiral.  Gaos  "his  fon-in-law  commanded 
under  him.  Evagoras,  on  his  fide,  afferr.bled  as  many  troops 
and  fhips  as  he  could:  but  they  were  an  handful  in  compan¬ 
ion  with  the  formidable  preparation  of  the  Perfians.  He  bad 
a  fleet  of  only  90  galleys,  and  his  army  fcarce  amounted  to 
20,oco  men.  As  lie  bad  abundance  of  light  vefftls,  he  laid 
fnares  for  thofe  that  carried  the  provilions  of  the  enemy,  oi 


'  A.  M.  5610.  Ant.  J.  C.  394.  f  Paufan.  1.  i.  p.  5. 

}  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  31 1. 
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■which  he  funk  a  great  number,  took  many,  and  prevented  the 
reft  from  arriving  ;  which  occafioned  a  famine  among  tile  Per- 
fians,  attended  with  vioient  feditions,  which  could  only  be  ap- 
peafed  by  the  coming  cf  frefn  convoys  from  Cilicia.  Evagoraa 
Itrengthened  his  fleet  with  60  galleys,  which  he  caufed  to  be 
built,  and  50  fent  him  by  Achoris  king  of  Egypt,  with  all  the 
money  and  corn  he  could  have  occaiion  for. 

Evagoras,  with  his  land  forces,  attacked  immediately  a  part 
of  the  enemy’s  army,  which  was  feparate  from  the  reft,  and 
entirely  routed  it.  This  firft  adtion  was  foon  followed  by 
another  at  fea,  in  which  the  Perlians  were  worfted  for  forne 
time,  till,  animated  by  the  warm  reproaches  and  reinoii {trances 
of  their  admiral,  they  refumed  courage,  and  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory.  Salamin  was  belleged  by  fea  and  land.  Eva¬ 
goras,  leaving  the  defence  of  the  city  to  his  fon  Pythagoras, 
quitted  it  in  the  night  with  10  galleys,  and  failed  for  Egypt, 
to  eng-age  the  king  to  lupport  him  vigoroufly  again  ft  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  He  did  not  obtain  from  him  all  the  aid  he  ex  ¬ 
pected.  At  his  return,  he  found  the  city  in  exceeding  diftrefs; 
and  finding  himfelf  without  refource  or  hope,  he  was  obliged 
to  capitulate.  The  propofals  made  to  him  were,  that  he 
fhouid  abandon  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus,  except  Salamin,  where 
he  ffiould  content  himfelf  to  reign:  that  he  fhouid  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  t’ne  king,  and  remain  in  obedience  to  him 
as  a  lervant  to  a  mailer.  The  extremity  to  which  he  was  re¬ 
duced,  obliged  him  to  accept  the  other  conditions,  hard  as  they 
were  ;  but  he  could  never  refolve  to  comply  with  the  laft  ;  and 
perfided  always  in  declaring,  that  he  could  only  treat  as  a  king 
with  a  king.  Tiribafus,'  who  commanded  the  fiege,  would 
abate  nothing  of  his  pretenfions. 

Orontes,  the  other  general,  jealous  of  his  colleague’s  glory, 
had  wrote  fecretly  to  court  agaisft  him,  accufing  him,  among. fc 
other  things,  of  forming,  defigns  againft  the  king ;  and 
Itrengthened  hi3  acculation  from  his  continuing  to  hold  a 
fecret  intelligence  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  his  manifeft 
endeavours  to  make  the  chiefs  of  the  army  his  creatures,  by 
the  force  of  prefects,  promifes,  and  a  complacency  of  manners 
riot  natural  to  him.  Artaxerxes,  upon  thefe  letters,  believed 
he  had  no  time  to  lofe,  and  that  it  was  neceffary  to  prevent 
a  confpiracy  ready  to  break  out.  He  difpatched  orders 
immediately  to  Orontes  to  feize  Tiribafus,  and  fend  him  to 
court  in  chains;  which  was  inftantly  put  in  execution.  Tiri¬ 
bafus,  upon  his  arrival,  demanded  to  be  brought  to  a  trial  iu 
form  ;  that  the  heads  of  the  accufation  (hould  be  communi- 

E  3  cated 
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cated  to  In  in,  and  the  proofs  and  witneffes  produced.  The 
king,  employed  in  other  cares,  had  no  leifure  at  that  tiros 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair. 

Orontcs,  in  the  mean  time,  feeing  that  the  befieged  made 
a  vigorous  defence,  and  that  the  foldiers  of  the  army,  difeou- 
tented  with  the  removal  of  Tirifcafus,  quitted  the  fw  vice,  and 
refufed  to  obey  him,  was  afraid  affairs  would  take  a  bad  turn 
with  regard  to  him.  *  He  therefore  caufed  Evagoras  to  be 
fpoke  to  underhand  :  the  negotiation  was  refumed,  the  offers 
made  at  firfi  by  the  latter  were  accepted,  and  the  mortifying 
article  which  had  prevented  the  concluiion  of  the  treaty,  re¬ 
trenched.'  The  fiege  was  raifed  in  confequence.  Evagoras 
continued  king  of  Salamm  only,  and  engaged  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute. 

It  appears,  that  this  prince  lived  12  or  13  years  after  the 
conclufion  of  the  treaty  ;  for  his  death  is  dated  in  the  year 
ci  the  world  3632.  His  old  age  was  attended  with  a 
I  appinefs  and  tranquillity  never  interrupted  with  fcknefs  or 
ddeafe,  the  ufnal  effeft  of  a  fober  and  temperate  life.  Nicocles 
Lis  eldeft  fon  fucceeded  him,  and  inherited  his  virtues  as  well 
-  s  his  throne.  He  celebrated  his  funeral  with  the  utmoft 
magnificence.  The  difeourfe,  entitled  Evagoras,  com po fed 
by  Ifocrates,  to  infpire  the  young  king  with  the  dclire  of 
t  reading  in  the  Heps  of  his  father,  and  from  which  I  have  ex- 
t  raffed  the  fubfequent  elogium,  ferved  for  his  funeral  oration* 
He  alfo  addreffed  another  trad!  to  Nicocles,  which  bears  his 
name,  wherein  lie  gives  him  admirable  precepts  for  governing 
■  ell.  I  {hall,  perhaps,  have  occafiou  to  fpeak  farther  of  them. 
30  the  enfuing  volume. 

ELOCY  AND  CHARACTER  OF  EVAGORAS. 

Though  Evagoras  was  only  king  of  a  little  Rate,  Xfocrates* 
who  was  well  able  to  judge  of  virtue  and  merit,  compares  him 
with  the  moft  powerful  monarchs,  and  propofes  him  as  the  per- 
i.-ft  model  of  a  good  king,  convinced,  that  not  the  extent  of 
provinces,  but  extent  of  mind  and  greatnefs  of  foul,  ccnftitute 
great  princes.  He  does  in  effect  point  out  to  us  many  qualities 
truly  royal  in  him,  and'  which  ought  to  give  us  a  very  high 
idea  of  his  merit. 

Evagoras  was  not  cf  the  number  of  thofe  princes,  who  be¬ 
lieve,  that  to  reign,  it  is  fuffieient  to  be  of  the  blood  royal  ; 
and  that  the  birth  which  gives  a  right  to  the  crown  gives  alfo 
the  merit  and  qualities  neeeflary  for  wearing  it  with  honour. 
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He  did  net  fancy,  that  it  could  be  fuupoitd,  as  evevv  other 
condition  and  liation  of  life  made  a  kind  ot  apprentice- 
fhip  neceffary  to  its  fuccefs,  the  art  of  reigning,  the  moil 
difficult  and  important  of  all,  fhould  requite  no  pains  or  pre¬ 
paration  for  ;ts  attainment.  He  came  into  the  world  with  the 
mod;  h-appy  difpofitions  ;  a  gvea*fund  of  genius,  an  ealy  con¬ 
ception,  a  lively  and  infiant  penetration  which  nothing  efcaptd, 
a  fohdity  of  judgment,  that  immediately  refolved  what  it  was 
iieceftary  to  aft ;  qualities  which  might  feem  to  difpenfe  with 
ail  Rudy  ar.d  application;  and  yet,  as  if  lie  had  been  born  with¬ 
out  talents,  and  found  himftlf  obliged  to  fupply  by  Rudy  what 
he  might  want  by  nature,  he  negkdled  no  means  for  the  em- 
bcllifhment  of  his  mind,  and  devoted  a  conliderable  part  of  his 
rime  in  mvtrufiing  himfelf*,  in  reflecting,  meditating,  and  con- 
fulting  the  judgment  and  merit  of  others. 

When  he  amended  the  throne,  his  greatefl  care  and  appli¬ 
cation  was  to  know  mankind,  in  which  the  ability  of  a  prince, 
and  of  thofe  who  arc  at  the  head  of  affairs,  principally  confifts. 
He  had,  no  doubt,  prepared  himfelf  for  that  fcience  by  the 
Rudy  of  hiltory,  which  gives  a  kind  of  anticipation  of  it,  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  experience,  and  teaches  us  what  the  men  are 
with  whom  we  live,  by  what  they  have  been  in  other  ages. 
But  we  Rudy  men  quite  differently  in  themfelves  ;  by  their 
manners,  characters,  conduct,  and  aCtions.  The  love  of  the 
commonwealth  rendered  him  attentive  to  all  perfons,  who  were 
capable  of  ferving  or  hurting  it.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ddeevery  of  their  moft  fecret  inclinations  and  principles  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  their  different  talents  and  de¬ 
grees  of  capacity,  in  order  to  affign  each  his  proper  poft,  to 
bellow  authority  according  to  merit,  and  to  make  the  private 
and  public  good  promote  each  other.  He  neither  rewarded 
nor  puniffied  his  fubjetts,  fays  Ifocrates,  from  the  report  of 
others,  but  folely  upon  his  own  knowledge  and  experience  of 
them  ;  and  neither  the  virtues  of  the  good,  nor  the  vices  of 
the  bad,  eicaped  his  inquiry  and  penetration. 

He  had  one  quality  very  feldom  found  in  thofe  who  poffefs 
the  Rrff  rank  in  authority,  efpecially  when  they  believe  them- 
felves  capable  of  governing  alone  :  I  mean  a  wonderful  doci¬ 
lity  and  attention  to  the  fenfe  of  others,  which  arofe  from  a 
diffidence  in  his  own  abilities.  With  his  great  qualities,  he 
did  not  fetm  to  have  occafion  for  reccurfe  to  the  c.  unfel  of 
others,  and  neverthelefs  made  no  refolution,  and  formed  no 

*  'Ey  tiT  JjitiiV,  ski  xssi  pvXtiziSat,  rsv  srf.eTrc;  SiirgiSsii. 
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enterprise,  without  having  firlt  confulted  the  wife  perfons  he 
had  placed  about  him  in  his  court  ;  in  head  of  which,  pride 
and  prefumption,  the  latent  poifons  of  fovereign  power,  incline 
the  greatest  part  of  thofe  who  arrive  at  thrones,  either  to  aide 
no  ccunfel  at  all,  or  not  to  follow  it  when  they  do. 

Intent  upon  difeovering  .he  excellent  in  every  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  private  condition  cf  life,  he  propofed  the  unit¬ 
ing  of  all  their  high  qualities  and  great  advantages  in  himfeif ; 
affable  and  popular  as  in  a  republican  Hate  ;  grave  and  ferious 
as  in  the  councils  of  the  aged  and  the  fenate  ;  fteady  and  deci- 
five  as  monarchy  after  mature  deliberation  ;  a  profound  pc- 
litian  by  the  extent  and  refhtude  of  his  views;  an  accom¬ 
plished  wairior,  from  intrepid  valour  in  battle,  directed  by  a 
wife  moderation  ;  a  good  father,  a  good  relation,  a  good 
friend,  and  what  crowns  alibis  praife'*,  in  every  circumRance 
of  his  character,  always  great,  and  always  himfeif. 

He  fupported  his  dignity  and  rank,  not  with  an  air  of  pride 
■and  haughtinefs,  but  by,  a  ferenity  of  afpedt,  aHd  a  mild  and 
eafy  rr.ajefty,  refultiilg  from  innate  virtue,  and  the  evidence  of 
a  good  confcience.  He  won  the  hearts  of  his  friends  by  his 
liberality,  and  conquered  others  by  a  greatnefs  of  foui,  to 
which  they  could  not  refufe  their  eileem  and  admiration. 

But  what  was  moll  royal  in  him,  and  attra&ed  the  entire 
confidence  of  his  fubje&s,  neighbours,  and  even  enemies,,  was 
his  fincerity,  faith,  and  regard  to  all  his  engagements  ;  and  his 
hatred,  or  rather  detellation,  for  all  difguifes,  falfehood,  and 
fraud.  A  Angle  word  on  his  fide  had  as  much  regard  paid  to 
it  as  ‘.he  moil  facred  oath  ;  and  it  was  univerfaily  known,  that 
nothing  was  capable  of  inducing  him  to  violate  it  in  the  lealt 
circumftanee  whatfoever. 

It  was  by  all  thefe  excellent  qualities,  that  he  effectually  re¬ 
formed  the  city  of  Salamin,  and  entirely  changed  the  face  of 
its  affairs  in  a  very  fhovt  time.  He  found  it  grofs,  favage,  and 
barbarous,  without  any  tafie  either  for  learning,  commerce,  or 
arms.  What  cannot  a  prince  do  who  loves  his  people,  and  is 
beloved  by  them  ;  who  believes  himfeif  great  and  powerful 
only  to  render  them  happy  ;  and  knows  how  to  fet  a  ju it  value 
upon,  and  do  honour  to,  their  labours,  induftry,  and  merit  of 
every  kind?  He  had  not  been  many  y  sars  upon  the  throne,  be¬ 
fore  arts,  fciences,  commerce,  navigation,  and  military  difei- 
pline,  were  feen  to  flourifh  at  Salamin;  infomuch  that  that  city 
did  not  give  place  to  the  molt  opulent  of  Greece. 


*  T ufawixts  5;  ru  irajri  rircn; 
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Ifocrates  often  repeats,  that  in  the  praifes  he  gives  Evagoras, 
©f  which  I  have  only  extracted  a  part,  far  from  exaggerating 
any  thing,  he  always  falls  Ihort  of  truth.  To  what  can  we  at¬ 
tribute  a  reign  fo  wife,  fo  juft,  fo  moderate,  fo  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  rendering  his  fubjedts  happy,  and  in  promoting  the 
public  good  ?  The  condition  of  Evagoras,  before  he  came  to 
govern,  feems  to  me  to  have  contributed  very  much  to  it. 
The  being  born  a  prince,  and  the  having  never  experienced  any 
other  condition  but  that  of  matter  ana  fovereign,  are,  in  my 
opinion,  great  obttacles  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
duties  of  that  high  itation.  Evagoras,  who  came  into  the 
world  under  a  tyrant,  had  long  obeyed  before  he  commanded. 
He  had  borne  in  a  private  and  dependent  life  the  yoke  of  an 
abfolute  and  defpotic  power.  He  had  feen  hircfelf  expofed  to 
envy  and  calumny,  and  had  been  ir.  danger  for  his  merit  and  vir¬ 
tue.  Such  a  prince  had  only  to  be  told,  upon  his  attending  the 
throne,  what  was  faid  to  a  great  emperot*  ;  “  -f  You  have  not 
“  always  been  what  you  now  are.  Advevlity  has  prepared 
“  you  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  power.  You  have  lived  long 
“  amongit  us,  and  like  us.  You  have  been  in  danger  under 
“  bad  princes.  You  have  trembled  for  yourfelf,  and  known 
“  by  experience  how  virtue  and  innocence  have  been  treated.” 
What  he  had  perfonaliy  fullered,  what  he  had  feared  for  him- 
felf  or  others,  what  he  had  feen  unjuit  and  unreafonable  in  the 
conduct  of  his  predeceiTors,  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  taught 
him  all  his  duty.  It  fufheed  to  tell  him,  what  the  emperor 
Galba  told  Pifo,  when  he  adouted  him  his  affociate  in  the  em- 
pire  :  “  j:  Remember  what  you  condemned  or  applauded  in 
“  princes,  when  you  were  a  private  man.  You  have  only  to 
“  confult  the  judgment  you  then  paffed  upon  them,  and  to 
“  aft  conformably  to  it,  for  your  inilruftion  in  the  art  of  reign- 
“  ing  well.” 

TRIAL  OF  T1E1BASUS. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  Tiribafus,  having  been  accufed 
by  O routes  of  forming  a  confpiracy  again!!  the  king,  had  been 
fent  to  court  in  chains.  Gaos,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  had 
married  his  daughter,  apprehending  that  Artaxerxcs  would 
involve  him  in  the  affair  with  his  father-in-law,  and  caufe  him 
to  be  put  to  death  upon  mere  fufpicion,  conceived  he  had  no 

*  Trajan. 

f  Cjuam  utile  eft  ad  ufum  fecundorum  per  adverfa  verlfte !  Vixifti 
no  jifeum,  p'jriciitatus  es,  timuifti.  Qua*  tunc  erat  innocentium  vita  ids, 
et  expertus  es.  Plin.  in  Panegyr. 

j  UtiliiTimus  ouiclem  ac  breviffimus  bonarum  raalarumcjue  rerum  de- 
kdlus,  cogitate  cu:d  aut  coiueris  fub  alio  princinc,  ant  volueris.  Tacit. 
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other  weans  for  his  fecurity,  than  an  open  revolt.  He  was 
very  well  beloved  by  the  foldiers,  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
fleet  were  particularly  at  his  devotion.  Without  lofs  of  time 
he  fent  deputies  to  Achoris  king  of  Egypt,  and  concluded  a 
league  with  him  again  ft  the  king  of  Perlia.  On  another  fide, 
lie  folicited  the  Lacedaemonians  warmly  to  come  into  that 
league,  with  affurances  of  making  them  matters  cf  ail  Greece, 
and  of  eftablilhing  univerfally  their  form  of  government  ;  at 
which  they  had  long  feemed  to  afpire.  They  hearkened  fa¬ 
vourably  to  thefe  propofals,  and  embraced  with  joy  this  occa- 
fion  of  taking  arms  againft  Artaxerxes  ;  the  rather,  becaufe 
the  peace  they  had  concluded  with  him,  by  which  they  had 
given  up  the  Greeks  of  Alia,  had  covered  them  with  (hame, 
and  filled  them  with  remorfe. 

As  foon  as  Artaxerxes  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Cyprus*, 
he  thought  of  concluding  alfo  the  affair  of  Tiribafus.  He  was 
fo  juft  as  to  appoint  for  that  purpofe  three  cdmmifiioners. 
Who  were  great  lords  of  Perfia,  of  diftinguiftied  probity,  and 
of  the  higbeft  reputation  in  his  court.  The  affair  came  to  an 
■examination,  and  an  hearing  on  both  fides.  For  fo  conftdera- 
bie  a  crime,  as  that  of  having  confpired  againft  the  .king’s  per- 
fon,  no  other  proofs  were  produced,  than  the  letter  of  Orontes; 
that,  is  to  fay,  of  a  declared  enemy,  ttudious  to  fupplant  his  rival. 
Orontes  was  in  hopes,  from  his  credit  at  court,  that  the  affair 
would  not  have  been  difeuffed  in  the  ufual  forms,  and  that  upon 
the  memorial  fent  by  him,  the  aecufed  would  have  been  con¬ 
demned  without  future  examination.  But  that  was  not  the 
cuftom  with  the  Perfians.  By  an  anciently-eftablifhed  regula¬ 
tion,  to  which  amongft  other  privileges  they  had  a  right  by 
birth,  no  perfon  was  ever  to  be  condemned,  without  being  fir  It 
heard  and  confronted  with  his  accufers.  This  was  granted  to 
Tiribafus,  who  anfwered  to  all  the  articles  of  the  letter.  As 
to  his  connivance  with  Evagoras,  the  treaty  itfelf  conclud¬ 
ed  by  Orontes  was  his  apology  ;  as  it  was  abfolutelv  the' 
fame  that  prince  had  propofed  to  him,  except  a  condition 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  his  matter.  As  to  his 
intelligence  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  glorious  treaty  he 
had  made  them  fign,  fufficiently  explained,  whether  his  own, 
or  the  king’s  interests,  were  his  motives  for  it.  He  did  not 
deny  his  credit  in  the  army  ;  but  apprehended,  it  had  not  been 
long  a  crime  to  be  beloved  by  the  officers  and 'foldiers  ;  anil 
concluded  his  defence,  by  reprefenting  the  long  fervices  he  had 

*  Diodorus  refers  the  dedfion  of  this  affair,  till  after  the  war  with  the 
Caduuans,  of  which  we  fkail  foon  ipeak :  this  feears  very  improbable. 
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rendered  the  king  with  inviolable,  fidelity  ;  and  efpecially  his 
good  fortune  in  having  formerly  faved  his  life,  when  he  was 
hunting,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  devoured  by  two  lions. 
The  three  commilfioners  were  unanimous  in  declaring  Tiribafus 
innocent.  The  king  reftored  him  to  his  former  favour;  and, 
juilly  enraged  at  the  black  dcfign  of  Orofttes,  let  the  whole 
weight  of  his  indignation  fall  upon  him.  A  fingle  example  of 
this  kind  againft  informers  convicted  of  falfehood,  would  for 
ever  (hut  the  door  againft  calumny.  How  many  innocents 
have  been  deftroyed  for  want  of  ohferving  this  rule,  which  even 
the  Pagans,  confidered  as  the  bafis  of  alljuftice,  and  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  public  tranquillity  ! 


SECTION  VII. 


THE  EXPEDITION  OF  AR.TAXER.XES  AGAINST  THE  CADUSI- 
ANS. - HISTORY  OF  DATAMES  THE  CARIAN. 

When  Artaxerxes  had  terminated  the  Cyprian  war*,  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  another  againft  the  Cadufians,  who  it  is  probable 
had  revolted,  and  refuted  to  pay  the  cuftonsary  tribute;  for 
authors  fay  nothing  as  to  the  occafion  of  this  war.  Thofe 
people  inhabited  part  of  the  mountains  fituated  between  the 
Euxme  and*  Cafpian  feas  in  tne  nortn  of  Ivledia.  The  foil  is 
there  fo  ungratelul,  and  io  little  proper  for  cultivation:  that 
no  corn  is  Towed  upon  it.  The  people  fubfift  almoft  entirely 
upon  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits  of  t'h2t  kind.  Inured 
from  their  infancy-  to  a  hard  and  laborious  life,  they  looked 
upon  dangers  and  fatigues  as  nothing,  and  for  that  reafcn 
made  excellent  foluiers.  x  he  king  marched  agamft  them  in 
perfon  at  the  head  of  an  army  cf  300,000  foot,  and  10, coo 
xiorfe.  Tiribafus  was  with  him  m  this  expedition. 

Artaxerxes  had  not  advanced  far  into  the  country,  w'hen 
his  army  fullered  extremely  by  famine.  The  tro  ms  could 
find  nothing  to  fubfift  upon,  and  it  was  impolfible  to  bring 
provifions  from  ether  places,  the  ways  being  difficult  and  im¬ 
practicable.  The  whole  camp  were  reduced  to  eat  their  car¬ 
riage  beafts;  which  foon  became  fo  fcarce,  that  an  afs’s  head 
was  vamed  at  60  drachms  f,  and  was  very  hard  to  be  got  at 
that  price.  The  king’s  table  itfelf  began  to  fall  Ihort,  and 
only  a  few  horfes  remained,  the  reft  having  been  entirely  con- 
fumed. 

In  this  melancholy  conjuncture,  Tiribafus  contrived  a  ftrata- 
gem,  which  faved  the  king  and  army.  The  Cadufians  had  two 


*  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1023,  1014, 
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kings,  who  were  encamped  feparately  with  their  troops.  Tin- 
bafus,  who  took  care  to  be  informed  of  all  that  paffed,  had 
been  apprifed,  that  there  was  fome  mifunderftanding  between 
them,  and  that  their  jealoufy  of  each  other  prevented  their 
adding  in  concert,  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  After  having 
communicated  his  defign  to  Artaxerxes,  he  went  himfelf  to  one 
of  the  kings,  and  di (patched  his  fon  to  the  other.  They 
each  of  them  informed  the  king  to  whom  they  applied,  that 
the  other  had  fent  ambaffadors  to  treat  with  Artaxerxes  pri¬ 
vately,  and  advifed  him  to  lofe  no  time,  but  to  make  his  peace 
dire&ly,  in  order  that  the  conditions  of  it  might  be  the  more 
advantageous;  promifing  to  affiil  them  with  their  whole  cre¬ 
dit.  The  fraud  fucceeded.  The  #  pagans  thought  it  no  crime 
to  ufe  it  with  enemies.  Ambaffadors  fet  out  from  both  prin¬ 
ces  with  Tiribafus  and  his  fon  in  the  company. 

As  this  double  negotiation  la fted  fome  time,  Artaxerxes  be¬ 
gan  to  fufpeft  Tiribafus;  and  his  enemies  taking  that  opportu¬ 
nity,  forgot  nothing  to  his  prejudice,  that  might  ruin  h:m  in  the 
king’s  opinion.  That  prince  alieady  repented  the  confidence 
he  had  repofed  in  him,  and  thereby  gave  room  for  thofe  who 
envied  him  to  vent  their  calumnies  and  inveftives.  Upon  what 
does  the  fortune  of  the  moll  faithful  fubjedts  depend  with  a 
credulous  and  fufpicious  prince!  Whilft  this  paffed,  arrived 
Tiribafus  of  his  fide,  and  his  fon  on  the  other,  each  with  am¬ 
baffadors  from  the  Cadufians.  The  treaty  being  concluded 
with  both  parties,  and  the  peace  made,  Tiribafus  became  more 
powerful  than  ever  in  his  mailer’s  favour,  and  returned  with 
him. 

The  king’s  behaviour  in  this  march  was  much  admired. 
Neither  the  gold  with  which  he  was  covered,  his  purple  robes, 
nor  the  jewels  that  glittered  all  over  him,  and  were  worth 
36,000,000  of  livresf,  prevented  his  having  an  equal  lhare  in 
the  whol^fatigue  with  the  meaneft  foldier.  He  was  feen  with 
his  quiver  at  his  back,  and  his  fhield  on  his  arm,  to  difmount 
from  his  horfe,  and  march  foremofi;  in  thofe  rugged  and  difficult 
countries.  The  foldiers  obferving  his  patience  and  fortitude, 
and  animated  by  his. example,  became  fo  light,  that  they  feemed 
rather  to  fly  than  to  walk.  At  length  he  arrived  at  one  of  his 
palaces,  where  the  gardens  were  in  admirable  order,  and  there 
was  a  park  of  great  extent  and  well  planted,  which  was  the 
more  furprifing,  as  the  whole  country  round  about  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  naked,  and  bore  no  kind  of  trees.  As  it  was  the  depth 
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of  winter,  and  exceffively  cold,  he  gave  the  foldiers  permiffion 
to  cut  down  the  wood  in  this  park,  without  excepting  the  fined; 
trees,  either  pines  or  cyprefics.  But  the  foldiers  not  being  able 
to  refolve  to  fell  timber  of  fuch  exceeding  beauty  and  dateli- 
nefs,  the  king  took  an  axe,  and  began  by  cutting  the  fined  and 
larged  tree  hi  inf  elf:  after  which  the  troops  fparcd  none,  cut 
down  all  the  wood  they  wanted,  and  kindled  as  many  fires  as 
were  necelfary  to  their  paffing  the  night  without  any  inconve¬ 
nience.  When  we  refledl  how  much  value  great  perfons  gene¬ 
rally  fet  upon  their  gardens  and  houfes  of  pleafure,  we  mud 
confefs  Artaxerxes’s  generofity  in  making  this  facrifice,  which 
argued  a  very  laudable  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  a  fenfibility  for 
the  diftreffes  and  fufferings  of  his  foldiers.  But  he  did  not  al¬ 
ways  fupport  that  character. 

The  king  had  lod  in  this  enterprife  a  great  number  of  his 
bed  troops,  and  almod  all  his  horfes:  and  as  he  imagined  that 
he  was  defpifed  upon  that  account,  and  the  ill  fuccefs  of  h’s 
expedition,  he  became  very  much  out  of  humour  with  the 
grandees  of  his  court,  and  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  them 
in  the  emotions  of  his  wrath,  and  more  out  of  didrud,  and  the 
fear  of  their  attempting  fomething  againd  him:  for  fear  in  a 
fufpicious  prince  is  a  very  dedruftive  and  bloody  paffion; 
whereas  true  courage  is  gentle,  humane,  and  averfe  to  all  jea- 
ioufy  and  fufpicion. 

*  One  of  the  principal  officers  that  perifhed  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion  againd  the  Cadufians,  was  Camifares,  by  nation  a  Carian, 
and  governor  of  Leuco-Syria,  a  province  incloied  between 
Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  His  fon  Datames  facceeded  him  in 
that  government,  which  was  given  him  in  confideration  of  the 
good  fervices  he  had  alfo  rendered  the  king  in  the  fame  expe¬ 
dition.  He  was  the  greated  captain  of  his  time;  and  Corne¬ 
lius  Nepos,  who  has  given  us  his  life,  does  not  prefer  Amilcar 
and  Hannibal -to  him  amongd  the  Barbarians.  It  appears  from 
his  hidory  of  it,  that  no  one  ever  excelled  him  in  boldnefs, 
valour,  and  ability  in  inventing  fchemes  and  dratagems,  in 
activity  in  the  execution  of  his  defigns,  in  prefence  of  mind  to 
rclolve  in  the  heat  of  adlion,  and  to  find  refources  upon  the 
mod  defperate  occalions;  in  a  word,  in  every  tiling  that  re¬ 
gards  military  knowledge.  It  feems  that  nothing  was  want¬ 
ing  to  his  having  acquired  a  more  illudrious  name,  than  a  noble 
theatre,  and  more  exalted  occafions;  and  perhaps  an  hidorian 
to  have  given  a  more  extenfive  narration  of  his  exploits.  For 
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Cornelius  Nepos,  according  to  his  general  plan,  could  not  relate 
them  but  in  a  very  fuccindt  manner. 

He  began  to  diftinguilh  himfelf  particularly  by  the  execution 
of  a  commifiion,  that  was  given  him  to  reduce  Thyus,  a  very 
powerful  prince,  and  governor  of  Paphlagonia,  who  had  revolt¬ 
ed  againft  the  king.  As  he  was  his  near  relation,  he  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  him  at  firth  to  try  the  methods  of  lenity  and 
reconciliation,  which  ajmoft  coft  him  his  life,  through  the 
treachery  of  Thyus,  by  the  ambufeades  he  laid  for  him.  Hav¬ 
ing  efcaped  fo  great  a  danger,  he  attacked  him  with  open  force, 
though  he  faw  himfelf  abandoned  by  Ariobarzanes,  fatrap  of 
JLydia,  Ionia,  and  all  Phrygia,  whom  jealoufy  prevented  from 
giving  him  aid.  He  took  his  enemy  prifoner,  with  his  wife 
and  children;  and  knowing  with  what  joy  the  king  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  news,  he  endeavoured  to  make  it  the  more  fenfible  by 
the  pleafure  of  a  furprife.  He  fet  out  with  his  illuftrious  pri¬ 
soner,  without  giving  the  court  any  advice,  and  made  great 
marches,  to  prevent  its  being  known  from  rumour  before  his 
arrival.  When  he  came  to  Sufa,  he  equipped  Thyus  in  a  very 
fingular  manner.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  tall  ftature,  of  an 
haggard  and  terrible  afpedf,  a  black  complexion,  with  the  hair 
of  his  head  and  beard  very  long.  He  dreil  him  in  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  habit,  put  a  collar  and  bracelets  of  gold  about  his  neck 
and  arms,  and  added  to  this  equipage  all  the  ornaments  of  a 
king,  as  he  was  in  effedl.  For  himfelf,  in  the  grofs  habit- of  a 
peafant,  and  clad  like  a  hunter,  he  led  Thyus  upon  the  left  in^ 
leaft),  like  a  wild  beafl  that  had  been  taken  in  the  toils.  The 
novelty  of  the  fight  drew  the  whole  city  after  it:  but  nobody 
was  fo  much  furprifed  and  pleafed  as  the  king,  when  he  faw 
them  approach  in  that  pleafant  mafquerade.  The  rebellion  of 
a  prince,  very  powerful  in  his  country,  had  given  Artaxerxes 
great  and  juft  alarm,  and  he  did  not  expeft  to  have  feen  him 
fo  foon  in  his  hands.  So  fudden  and  fuccefsful  an  execution 
gave  him  an  higher  opinion  than  ever  of  the  merit  of  Datames. 

To  exprefs  his  fenfe  of  it,  he  gave  him  an  equal  (hare  in  the 
command  of  the  army,  defigned  againft  Egypt,  with  Pharna- 
bafus  and  Tithrauftes,  the  two  principal  perfons  in  the  ftate, 
and  even  appointed  him  general  in  chief,  when  he  recalled  Phar- 
nabafus. 

When  h.e  was  upon  the  point  of  fetting  out  for  that  expedi¬ 
tion,  Artaxerxes  ordered  him  to  march  dire&ly  againft  Afpis, 
who  had  made  the  country  revolt,  which  he  commanded  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cappadocia.  The  commifiion  was  little  im¬ 
portant  for  an  officer,  who  had  been  appointed  general,  and  be- 
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fides  very  dangerous,  becaufe  it  was  neceffary  to  go  in  quefl  of 
the  enemy  into  a  very  remote  country.  The  king  foon  per¬ 
ceived  his  error,  and  countermanded  him:  but  Datames  had 
fet  out  direftly  with  an  handful  of  men,  and  marched  night  and 
day;  judging  that  diligence,  without  a  great  number  of  troops, 
was  all  that  was  neceffary  to  furprife  and  vanquifh  the  enemy. 
It  happened  according  to  his  expectation,  and  the  courieis 
difpatched  by  the  king  met  Afpis  in  chains  upon  the  road  to 
Sufa. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  at  the  court  but  Datames.  It  was 
not  known  which  to  admire  moil,  his  ready  obedience,  his  wife 
and  enterprifing  bravery,  or  his  extraordinary  fuccefs.  o  > 
glorious  a  reputation  gave  offence  to  the  courtiers  in  ppwe 
Enemies  in  fecret  to  each  other,  and  divided  by  a  contrariety 
of  interefts,  and  a  competition  in  their  pretentions,  they  united 
together  againll  a  fuperior  merit  which  reproached  their  d  - 
fedbs,  and  was  therefore  a  crime  in  their  acceptation.  They 
confpired  to  ruin  him  in  the  king’s  opinion,  and  fuceeeded  t 
too  well.  As  they  befieged  him  perpetually,  and  he  was  t.  c 
.upon  his  guard  againft  perfons  who  appeared  fo  well"  affect  .•l 
to  his  fervice,  they  infpired  him  with  jealoufy  and  fufpicion  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  moil  zealous  and  faithful  of  his  officers. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Datames,  who  held,  one  of  the  high- 
eft  pods  at  the  court,  apprifed  him  of  what  paffed,  a  id  of  the 
confpiracy  which  had  been  formed  againft  him,  and  had  al¬ 
ready  funk  his  credit  confiderably  with  the  king.  '*  He  re- 
prefented  to  him,  that  if  the  Egyptian  expedition,  with  which 
he  was  charged,  fnould  take  a  bad  turn,  he  would  find  him- 
felf  expofed  to  great  dangers:  that  it  was  the  cuftom  with 
kings  to  attribute  ^ood  iuccciTes  to  themfclves  and  their  auf- 
prcrous  fortune  only,  and  to  impute  the  bad  to  the  faults  of 
their  generals,,  for  which  they  were  rcfponfible  at  the  peril  of 
them  heads:  that  he  ran  the  greater  rifque,  as  all  that  were 
about  the  king’s  perfon,  and  had  any  afeendant  over  him,  were 
his  declared  enemies,  and  had  fvvorn  his  deilruttion. 

Upon  tin's  advice,  Datames  refolved  to  quit  the  king’s  fer¬ 
vice,  though  without  doing  any  thing  hitherto  contrary  to  the 
fidelity  he  owed  him.  He  left  the  command  of  the  army  to 

*  Docet  earn  magno  fore  in  pericufo,  fiquid,  illo  imperante,  in  -/Eg-ypto 
adverii  aceadifiet.  Namque  cam  efle  conluetudinem  regum,  ut  cafus  ad- 
verfos  hotninibus  tribuant,  fecur.dos  fortune  fux;  quo  facile  fieri,  ut  im- 
pellantur  ad  corum  perniciem,  quorum  dudu  res  male  gefiue  nuncientur. 
ilium  hoc  majore  fere  in  diferimine,  quod,  quibus  rex  maxime  obediat,  eos 
habeat  inimicilTimos.  Cor.  Nep. 
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.Mandrocles  of  Magnefia,  departed  with  his  own  troops  for 
Cappadocia,  feized  Paphlagonia  which  joined  it,  allied  himfelf 
fecretly  with  Ariobavzanes,  raifed  troop's,  took  pofftfiion  of 
fortreffes,  and  put  good  garrifotis  in  them.  He  received  ad¬ 
vice  that  the  Piiidians  were  arming  asjainft  him.  Pie  did  not 
wait  their  coming  on,  but  made  his  army  march  thither  under 
the  command  of  his  youngeft  fon,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  killed  in  a  battle.  However  lively  his  affliction  might  be 
upon  that  occafion,  he  concealed  his  death,  left  the  bad  news 
fhould  difcourage  his  troops.  When  he  approached  near  the 
enemy,  his  £1  ft  care  was  to  take  pofieffioti  of  an  advantageous  » 
poit.  *  Mithmbarzanes,  his  father-in-law,  who  commanded 
the  hcrfe,  believing  his  fon  entirely  ruined,  determined  to  go 
over  to  the  enemy.  Datames,  without  concern  or  emotion, 
raufed  a  rumour  to  be  fpread  throughout  the  army,  that  it 
was  only  a  feint  concerted  between  him  and  his  father-in-law, 
and  followed  him  ciofe,  as  if  he  defigned  to  put  his  troops  in¬ 
to  a  difpofition  for  charging  the  enemy  in  two  different  attacks. 
The  ftratagem  had  all  the  fuccefs  he  expected  from  it.  When 
they  joined  battle,  Mithrobarzanes  was  treated  as  an  enemy  on 
both  Tides,  and  cut  to  pieces  with  his  troops.  The  army  of 
the  Piiidians  was  put  to  flight,  and  left  Datames  mailer  of  the 
field,  and  of  all  the  rich  booty  found  in  the  camp  of  the  con¬ 
quered. 

Datames  had  not  till  then  declared  openly  againft  the  king, 
the  adlions  we  have  related  being  only  againft  governors,  with 
whom  he  might  have  particular  differences,  which  we  have 
obferved  before  was  common  enough.  His  own  eldeft  fon, 
called  Scifmas,  made  himfelf  his  accufer,  and  difeovered.his 
whole  defigns  to  the  king.  Artaxerxes  was  highly  apprehen- 
five  of  the  confequence.  He  knew  all  the  merit  of  this  new 
enemy,  and  that  he  did  not  engage  in  any  enterprife,  without 
having  maturely  confidered  all  its  confequences,  and  taken 
the  neceffary  meSfures  to  fecure  its  fuccefs;  and  that  hitherto 
the  execution  had  always  anfwered  the  wifdom  of  his  projedls- 
He  fent  an  army  againft  him  into  Cappadocia  of  almoft  200, oco 
men,  of  which  20,000  were  horfe,  all  commanded  by  Au- 
tophradates.  The  troops  of  Datames  did  not  amount  to  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  king’s:  fo  that  he  had  no  refource  but 
in  himfelf,  the  valour  of  his  foldiers,  and  the  happy  fituation  of 
the  port  he  had  chofen.  For  in  that  confilted  his  chief  excel¬ 
lence;  never  captain  having  better  known  howto  take  his  ad¬ 
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vantages,  and  choofe  liis  ground,  when  he  was  to  draw  up  an 
army  in  battle. 

His  poll,  as  I  have  obferved,  was  infinitely  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  enemy.  He  had  pitched  upon  a  fituation,  where  they 
could  not  furround  him;  where,  upon  the  lead  movement  they 
made,  he  could  come  to  blows  with  them  with  very  confider- 
able  advantage;  and  where,  had  they  refolved  to  fight,  there 
odds  in  number  would  have  been  abfolutely  uftlefs  to  them. 
Autophradates  well  knew,  that,  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
war,  he  ought  not  to  hazard  a  battle  in  fach  a  conjuncture:  blit 
he  obferved  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was  much  to  his  difho- 
nour,  with  fo  numerous  an  army,  to  make  choice  of  a  retreat, 
or  to  continue  any  longer  in  inaction  before  an  handful  of  ene¬ 
mies.  He  therefore  gave  the  fignal.  The  firth  attack  was 
rude,  but  the  troops  of  Autophradates  foon  gave  way,  and 
were  entirely  routed.  The  viClor  purfued  them  for  fonie  time 
with  great  daughter.  There  were  only  1000  men  killed  on 
the  fide  of  Datames. 

Several  battles,  or  rather  fkirrr.ifines,  were  fought  afterward  v 
in  which  the  latter  was  always  victorious;  becaufe,  perfectly 
knowing  the  country,  and  fucceeding  efpecially  in  the  ftrata- 
gems  of  war,  he  always  pofted  himfelf  advantageoufly,  and 
engaged  the  enemy  in  difficult  ground,  from  whence  they 
.  could  not  extricate  themfelves  without  lofs.  Autophradates 
feeing  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual,  and  his  fupplies  entirely 
exhaulled,  and  defpairing  of  ever  being  able  to  fubjeCt  by  force 
fo  artful  and  valiant  an  enemy,  intreated  an  accommodation, 
and  propofed  to  him  the  being  reftored  to  the  king’s  favour 
upon  honourable  conditions.  Datames  was  not  ignorant,  that 
there  was  little  fecurity'  for  him  in  fuch  a  choice,  becaufe  prin¬ 
ces  are  feldom  reconciled  in  earned  with  a  fubjeCt,  who  has  failed 
in  his  obedience,  and  to  whom  they  fee  themfelves  in  fome  fort 
obliged  to  fubmit.  However,  as  only  defpairhad  hurried  him 
into  the  revolt,  and  he  had  always  retained  at  heart  the  fenti- 
ments  of  zeal  and  affeClion  for  his  prince,  he  accepted  the  offer*, 
with  joy,  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  violent  condition  h is 
misfortune  had  engaged  him  in,  and  afford  him  the  means  of 
returning  to  his  duty,  aad  of  employing  his  talents  for  the  de¬ 
vice  of  the  prince  to  whom  they  were  due.  He  promifed  to 
fend  deputies  to  the  king;  upon  which  enfued  a  ceffation  of 
arms,  and  Autophradates  retired  into  Phrygia,  which  was  his 
government. 

Datames  was  not  deceived.  Artaxerxes,  fur-ioufly  enraged 
againft  him,  had  changed  the  efteem  and  affeClion  he  formerly 
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profefled  for  him,  into  an  implacable  hatred.  Finding  him- 
ielf  incapable  of  conquering  him  by  the  force  of  arms,  he  was 
not  afhamed  to  employ  artifice  and  treachery  :  means  unwor¬ 
thy  every  man  of  honour,  and  how  much  more  fo  of  a  prince  l 
Fie  hired  feverai  murderers  to  alfafiinate  him  ;  but  Datames 
was  fo  happy  as  to  efcape  their  ambufcr.des.  At  length  Mi- 
thridates,  the  fon  of  Ariobarzanes,  to  whom  the  king  had 
made  magnificent  promifes,  if  he  could  deliver  him  from  fo 
formidable  an  enemy,  having  infinuated  himfelf  into  his  friend- 
fiiip,  and  having  long  treated  him  with  all  the  marks  of  the 
mol's  entire  fidelity  to  acquire  his  confidence,  took  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  favourable  opportunity,  when  he  was  alone,  ar.d 
flubbed  him  with  his  fvvord,  before  he  was  in  a  condition  to  de¬ 
fend  himfelf. 

Thus  *  fell  this  great  captain  in  the  fnares  of  a  pretended 
fricndfhip,  who  had  always  thought  it  his  honour  to  obferve 
the  molt  inviolable  fidelity,  in  regard  to  thofe  with  whom  be 
had  any  engagements.  Flappy,  had  be  always  piqued  himfelf 
alfo  upon  being  as  faithful  a  fubjedt,  as  he  was  a  true  friend  ; 
and  if  be  had  not,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  fullied  the 
Inlire  of  his  heroic  qualities,  by  the  ill  ufe  be  made  of  them  ; 
which  neither  the  fear  of  difgrace,  the  mjullice  of  thofe  who 
envied  him,  the  ingratitude  of  his  mailer  for  the  fervices  lie 
had  rendered  him,  ncr  any  other  pretext,  could  fufSciently  au¬ 
thor!  fe. 

I  am  furprifed,  that,  comparable  as  be  was  to  the  greatefl 
perfons  of  antiquity,  he  has  remained  in  a  manner  buried  in  fi- 
knee  and  oblivion.  Flis  great  adtions  and  exploits  are  however 
worthy  of  being  preferved  in  hillory.  For  it  is  in  fuch  fmall 
bodies -of  troops  as  thofe  of  Datames,  that  the  whole  foul  is  ex¬ 
erted,  in  which  the  highell  prudence  is  fhown,  in  which  chance 
has  no  lhare,  and  the  abilities  of  a  general  appear  in  their  full 
light. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  SOCRATES  ABRIDGED. 

AS  the  death  of  Socrates  is  one  of  the  moil  confiderabk 
events  of  antiquity,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
treat  that  fubjedl  with  all  the  extent  it  deferves.  In  this  view 

*  Ita  vir,  qul  multcs  ccnfilio,  neminenr  perfidia  ceperat,  fimulata  captus 
eft  amicitia.  Cor.  Nep. 
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I  fiiall  premife  fome  things,  which  are  necefiary  to  the  reader’s 
having  a  juft  idea  of  this  prince  of  the  philosophers. 

Two  authors  will  fupply  me  principally  with  what  I  have  to 
fay  upon  this  fubjecf,  Plato  and  Xenophon,  both  difciples  of 
Socrates.  It  is  to  them  pofterity  is  indebted  for  many  of  his 
difcourfes  (*  that  philofcpher  having  left  nothing  in  writing), 
and  for  an  ample  account  of  all  the  eircutnftances  of  his  con¬ 
demnation  and  death.  Plato  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  whole, 
and  relates,  in  his  Apology,  the  manner  of  Socrates’s  accufa- 
tion  and  defence  ;  in  his  Criton,  his  refufal  to  make  his  efcape 
out  of  prifon  ;  in  his  Phsedon,  his  admirable  difcourfe  upon  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  his 
death.  Xenophon  was  abfent  at  that  time,  and  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  after  the  expedition  of  young  Cyrus  againft  his  brother 
Artaxerxes:  fo  that  he  wrote  his  Apology  of  Socrates  only 
upon  the  report  of  others;  but  his  adlions  and  difcourfes,  in  his 
four  books  of  memorable  things,  he  repeats  from  his  own  know¬ 
ledge.  Diogenes  Laertius  has  given  us  the  life  of  Socrates, 
but  in  a  very  dry  and  abridged  manner. 


SECTION  L 

BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION  OF  SOCRATES. 

Socrates  was  born  at  Athens  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
77th  Olympiad)-.  His  father  Sophronifcus  was  a  fculptor, 
and  his  mother  Phanarete  a  midwife.  Hence  we  may  obferve, 
that  meannefs  of  birth  is  no  obftacle  to  true  merit,  in  which 
alone  folid  glory  and  real  nobility  confift.  It  appears  from  the 
comparifons  Socrates  often  ufed  in  his  difcourfes,  that  he  was 
neither  alhamed  of  his  father’s  or  mother’s  profeffion.  j:  He 
was  furprifed  that  a  fculptor  fliould  employ  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion  to  mould  an  infenfible  ftone  into  the  likenefs  of  a  man, 
.and  that  a  man  fhould  take  fo  little  pains  not  to  refemble  an 
infenfible  ftone.  §  He  would  often  fay,  that  he  exercifed  the 
fundlion  of  a  midwife  with  regard  to  the  mind,  in  making  it 
bring  forth  all  its  thoughts,  which  was  indeed  the  peculiar  ta¬ 
lent  of  Socrates.  He  treated  fubjefts  in  fo  fimple,  natural, 
and  pure  an  order,  that  he  made  thofe  with  whom  he  difputed 
fay  what  he  would,  and  find  an  anfwer  themfelves  to  all  the 

*  Socrates,  cujus  ingenium  variofque  fermones  immortalitati  fcriptis 
fuis  Plato  tradidit,  literani  nullam  rehquit.  Cic  de  orat.  1.  iii.  n.  57. 

+  A.  M.  3533.  Ant.  J.  C.  471.  Diog.  Laert.  in  Socrat.  p.  100. 

■I  Ibid.  p.  no.  §  Plat,  in  Theatet.  p.  149,  &c. 
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queftions  he  propofed  to  them.  He  at  firft  learned  his  father’s- 
trade,  in  which  he  made  himfelf  very  expert,  *  In  the  timer 
of  Paufanias,  there  was  a  Mercury  and  the  Graces  to  be  feen 
at  Athens  of  his  workmanfhip  ;  and  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  thefc 
ftatues  would  not  have  found  place  amongft  thofe  of  the  great- 
eft  matters  in  the  art,  if  they  had  not  been  thought  worthy 
of  it. 

f  Criton  is  reported  to  have  taken  him  out  of  his  father’s 
ffiop,  from  the  admiration  of  his  fine  genius,  and  the  opinion 
that  it  was  inconfiftent  for  a  young  man,  capable  of  the  great- 
eft  things,  to  continue  perpetually  employed  upon  ftone  with 
a  chifel  in  his  hand.  He  was  the  dilciple  of  Archelaus,  who 
conceived  a  great  affection  for  him.  Archelaus  had  been  pupil 
to  Anaxagoras,  a  very  celebrated  philofopher.  His  firft  ftudy 
was  phyfics,  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  movement  of  the* 
heavens,  ttars,  and  planets  ;  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe 
times,  wherein  only  that  part  of  pHilofophy  was  known,  and 
Xenophon  :{:  affures  us  of  his  being  very  learned  in  it  .  But  § 
after  having  found  by  his  own  experience,  how  difficult,  ab- 
ftrufe,  intricate,  and  at  the  fame  time  bow  little  ufeful  that 
kind  of  learning  was  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  he  was  the 
firft,  according  to  Cicero,  who  conceived  the  thought  of  bring¬ 
ing  down  philcfophy  from  heaven,  to  place  it  in  cities,  and  in¬ 
troduce  it  into  private  houfes ;  humanizing  it,  to  ufe  that  ex- 
preffion,  and  rendering  it  more  familiar,  more  ufeful  in  com¬ 
mon  life,  more  within  the  reach  of  man’s  capacity,  and  apply¬ 
ing  it  folel-y  to  what  might  make  them  more  rational,  juft,  and 
virtuous.  ||  Pie  found  there  was  a  kind  of  folly  in  devoting 
the  whole  vivacity  of  his  mind,  and  employing  all  his  time,  in 
inquiries  merely  curious,  involved  in  impenetrable  darknefs,  and 
abfolutely  incapable  of  contributing  to  human  happinefs  ; 
whilil  he  neglefted  to  inform  himfelf  in  the  ordinary  duties  of 


*  Pauf.  1.  ix.  p.  59 6.  f  Diog.  p.  ioi. 

■f  Lib.  iv.  Mem.  p.  710. 

§  Socrates  primus  philofophiam  devocavit  e  coelo,  et  in  urbrbus  collo- 
cavit,  et  in  domos  etiam  introduxit,  et  coeget  de  vita  et  moribus,  rebufque 
bonis  et  malis  quserere.  Cic.  Tuf.  quteft.  1.  v.  n.  10. 

Socrates  mihi  videtur,  id  quod  conftat  inter  omnes,  primus  a  rebus  oc- 
cultis,  et  ab  ipfa  natura  involutis,  in  quibus  omnes  ante  eum  philofophi 
occupati  fuerunt,  avocaviffe  philofophiam,  et  ad  vitam  communem  addux- 
iffe;  ut  de  vittutibus  et  vitiis,  omninoque  de  bonis  rebus  et  malis  quaere- 
ret ;  cceleftia  autem  vel  procul  effe  a  noftra  cognitione  cenferet,  vel  fi  ma- 
xime  cognita  effent,  nihil  tamen  ad  bene  vivendum  conferre.  Cic.  acad. 
quxft.  1.  i.  n.  15. 

||  Xenoph,  Memorab.  1.  i.  p,  710. 
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life,  and  in  learning  what  is  conformable,  or  oppofite,  to  piety, 
juflice,  and  probity  ;  in  what  fortitude,  temperance,  and  wif- 
dom  confiif;  and  what  is  the  end  of  all  government,  what  the 
rules  of  it,  an{!  what  qualities  are  necelfary  for  commanding  and 
ruling  well.  We  (hall  fee  in  the  fequel  the  ufe  he  made  of  this 
ftudy. 

It  was  fo  far  from  preventing  him  to  difcharge  the  duties  of 
a  good  citizen,  that  it  was  the  means  of  making  him  the  more 
©bfervant  of  them.  He  bore  arms,  as  did  all  the  people  of 
Athens ;  but  with  more  pure  and  elevated  motives.  He  made 
many  campaigns,,  was  preient  in  many  actions,  and  always  dil- 
tinguiffied  himfelf  by  his  valour  and  fortitude.  He  was  feen, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  giving  in  the  fenate,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  the  molt  Ihining  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  juftice, 
without  being  intimidated  by  the  gre'atcft  prefent  dangers. 

He  had  accuftomed  himfelf  early  to  a  fober,  fevere,  labori¬ 
ous  life  ;  without  which  it  feluom  happens  that  men  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  difcharging  the  greateft  part  of  the  duties  of  good  citi¬ 
zens.  It  is  difficult  to  carry  the  contempt  of  riches  and  the 
love  of  poverty  farther  than  he  did.  *He  looked  upon  it  as  a 
divine  perfection  to  be  in  want  of  nothing  ;  and  believed,  the 
lefs  we  are  contented  with,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  di¬ 
vinity.  f  Seeing  the  pomp  and  (how  difplayed  by  luxury  in 
certain  ceremonies,  and  the  infinite  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
employed  in  them  :  “  How  many  things,”  faid  he,  congratu¬ 
lating  himfelf  on  his  condition,  “  do  I  not  want  1”  Quantis 
non  egeo  ! 

i|l  His  father  left  him  80  minx,  that  is  to  fay,  4000  livres, 
which  he  lent  to  one  of  his  friends  who  had  occaiion  for  that 
fum.  But  the  affairs  of  that  friend  having  taken  an  ill  turn, 
he  loll  the  whole,  and  fullered  that  misfortune  with  fuch  in¬ 
difference  and  tranquillity,  that  he  did  not  fo  much  as  complain 
of  it.  §  We  find  in  Xenophon’s  (Economics,  that  his  whole 
ellate  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  minx,  or  250  livres.  The 
richefl  perfons  of  Athens  were  his  friends,  who  could  never 
prevail  upon  him  to  accept  any  fhare  of  their  wealth.  When 
he  was  in  want  of  any  thing,  he  was  not  afhamed  to  declare  it  : 
“  If  I  had  money,”  faid  Ire  'one  day  in  an  alfcmbly  of  his 


*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  1.  i.  p.  731. 

f  Socrates  in  pompa,  cum  magna  vis  auri  argentique  ferretur  :  (Tnm 
multa  non  defidero  !  incuit.  Cic.  Tufc.  Quteft.  1.  5. 

}  Liban.  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  640. 

§  Xenoph.  CEcon.  p. 
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friends,  “  I  fhould  bay  me  a  cloak* * * §.”  He  did  not  addrefs 
liimfelf  to  any  body  in  particular,  but  contented  himfelf  with 
that  general  information.  His  difciples  contended  for  the 
honour  of  making  him  this  fmall  prefent ;  whi;h  was  being 
too  flow,  fays  Seneca ;  their  own  oblervation  ought  to  have 
prevented  both  the  want  and  the  demand. 

He  generoufly  refufed  the  offers  and  prefents  of  Archelaus 
king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  defirous  of  having  him  at  his 
court ;  adding,  “  that  he  could  not  go  to  a  man  who  could 
“  give  him  more  than  it  was  in  his  power  to  return.”  Ano¬ 
ther  philofopher  does  not  approve  this  anfwer.  “  Was  it  mak- 
“  ing  a  prince  a  fmall  return,”  fays  Seneca,  “  to  undeceive  him 
“  in  his  falfe  ideas  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  ;  to  infpire 
“  him  with  a  contempt  for  riches  ;  to  ilrow  him  the  right  ufe 
“  of  them  ;  to  inftrutl  him  in  the  great  art  of  reigning  ;  in  a 
“  word,  to  teach  him  how  to  live  and  how  to  die  ?  But,” 
continues  Seneca,  “  the  true  reafon,  which  prevented  his  going 
“  to  the  court  of  that  prince,  was,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
“  confident  for  him  to  leek  a  voluntary  fervitude,  whofe  liberty 
“  a  free  city  could  not  fuffer  him  to  enjoy.”  Nolu'it  ire  acl 
njoluntariam  ferviiutem  is  cujus  libertatem  civiias  libera  ferre  non 
potuit\. 

JThe  peculiar  auderity  of  his  life  did  not  render  him  gloo¬ 
my  and  morofe,  as  was  common  enough  with  the  philofophers 
of  thofe  times.  $  In  company  and  converfation  he  was  always 
gay  and  facetious,- and  the  foie  joy  and  f pi n't  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment.  Though  he  was  very  poor,  he  piqued  himfelf  upon  the 
neatnefs  of  his  perfon  and  houfe,  and  could  not  fuffer  the  ri¬ 
diculous  affeblation  of  Antifthenes,  who  always  wore  dirty  and 
ragged  clothes.  He  told  him  once,  that  through  the  holes  in 
his  cloak,  and  the  reft  of  his  tatters,  abundance  of  vanity  might 
be  defeerned. 

One  of  the  mod:  diftinguilhing  qualities  of  Socrates,  was  a 
tranquillity  of  foul,  that  no  accident,  no  lofs,  no  injury,  no  ill 
treatment,  could  ever  alter.  Some  have  believed,  that  he  was 
by  nature  hafty  and  palfionaie,  and  that  the  moderation,  to 
which  he  had  attained,  wfas  theeffebl  of  bis  refteftions  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  fubdue  and  correct  himfelf;  which  would  dill  add 


*  Socrates,  amicis  audientibus :  EmilTem,  inquit,  pallium,  fi  nummos 
haberem.  Neminem  popofeit,  omnes  admonuit.  A  quo  acciperet,  am¬ 
bitus  fuit — Pod  hoc  quifquis  properaverit^fero  dat ;  jam  Socrati  defuit 

Senec.  de  benef.  1.  vii.  c.  24. 

+  Senec.  de  benef.  1.  v.  c.  6.  I  Xenoph.  in  convive 

§  iElian. !.  iv,  c.  n.et  1.  ix.  c.  35. 
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to  his  merit.  *  Seneca  tells  us,  that  he  had  defired  his  friends 
to  apprife  him  whenever  they  faw  him  ready  to  fall  into  a  paf- 
fion,  and  that  he  had  given  them  that  privilege  over  him,  which 
he  took  himfelf  with  them,  f  Indeed  the  bed  time  to  sail  in 
aid  againd  rage  and  anger,  that  have  fo  violent  and  fudden  a 
power  over  us,  is  when  we  are  yet  ourfelves,  and  in  cool  blood. 
At  the  firft  iignal,  the  lead  animadverfion,  he  either  foftened 
his  tone,  or  wasiilent.  Finding  himfelf  in  great  emotion 
againd  a  flave  ;  “  I  would  beat  you,”  fays  he,  “  if  I  were  not 
“angry:”  \Caderem  te,  n'tfi  irafcerer.  Having  received 
a  box  on  the  ear,  he  contented  himfelf  with  only  faying, 
with  a  fmile  ;  §  ’Tis  a  misfortune  not  to  know  when  to  put  on 
a  helmet. 

Without  going  out  of  his  own  houfe,  he  found  enough  to 
exereife  his  patience  in  all  its  extent.  Xantippe  his  wife  put 
it  to  the  fevered  proofs  by  her  capricious,  pnffionate,  violent 
difpofition.  It  feems,  before  he  took  her  for  his  companion, 
that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  her  character  ;  and  he  fays  him¬ 
felf  in  Xenophon||,  that  he  had  exprefsly  chofen  her,  from  the 
conviction,  that  if  he  fhould  be  capable  of  bearing  her  infults, 
there  would  be  nobody,  though  ever  fo  difficult  to  endure,  with 
whom  he  could  not  live.  Never  was  a  woman  of  fo  violent 
and  fantadical  a  fpirit,  and  fo  bad  a  temper.  There  was  no 
kind  of  abufe  or  injurious  treatment,  which  he  had  not  to  ex¬ 
perience  from  her.  She  would  fometimes  be  transported  with 
fuch  an  excels  of  rage,  as  to  tear  off  his' cloak  in  the  open  ftrcet ; 
and  even  **one  day,  after  having  vented  all  the  reproaches  her 
fury  could  fugged,  fhe  emptied  a  pot  upon  his  head  ;  at  which 
he  only  laughed,  and  faid,  “  That  fo  much  thunder  mud 
“  needs  produce  a  (bower.” 

■j-f  Some  ancient  authors  write, that  Socrates  married  a  fecond 
wife,  named  Myrto,  who  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Aridides 
the  Jud,  and  that  he  differed  exceedingly  from  them  both, 
xvho  were  continually  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  never 
agreed,  but  in  loading  him  with  reproaches,  and  doing  him  all 
the  offence  they  could  invent.  They  pretend,  that  during  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  after  the  peftilence  had  fwept  off  great  part 


*  Senec.  de  Ira.  1.  iii  c.  13. 

|  Contra  potens  malum  et  spud  nos  gratiofum,  dum  confpicimus,  et 
noftri  fumus,  advocemus. 

i  Senec.  de  Ira.  1.  I.  c.  iy.»  §  Ibid.  1.  iii.  c.  ii. 

|j  Xenoph.  in  conviv.  p.  876.  **  Diog.  in  Socrat.p.  112. 

ft  Plut.  in  Ariitid.  p.  33;.  Athen.  1.  xiii.  p.  335,  Diog.  Laert.  in 
Socrat.p.  1 1 2. 
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of  the  Athenians,  a  decree  was  made,  whereby,  to  retrieve  the 
fooner  the  ruins  of  the  republic,  each  citizen  was  permitted  to 
have  two  wives  at  the  fame  time,  and  that  Socrates  took  the 
benefit  of  this  new  law.  Thofe  authors  found  this  circumftance 
folely  upon  a  paffage  in  a  treatife  on  nobility,  aferibed  to 
Ariftotle.  But  befides  that,  according  to  Plutarch  himfelf, 
Panetius,  a  very  grave  author,  has  fully  refuted  this  opinion, 
neither  Plato  nor  Xenophon,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
all  that  related  to  their  mailer,  fay  any  thing  of  this  fecond 
marriage  of  Socrates  ;  and  on  another  fide,  Thucydides,  Xe¬ 
nophon,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  have  treated  at  large  all 
the  particulars  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  are  alike  filent  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  pretended  decree  of  Athens,  which  permitted  bi¬ 
gamy.  We  may  fee  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  a  difiertation  of  Moniieur  Har- 
dion’s  upon  this  fubje£t,  wherein  he  demonftrates,  that  the 
fecond  marriage  of  Socrates,  and  the  decree  upon  bigamy,  are 
fuppofititious  fails. 


SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  DTE  MON,  OR  FAMILIAR  SPIRIT  OF  SOCRATES. 

Our  knowledge  of  Socrates  would  be  defective,  if  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  genius,  which,  he  laid,  had  afhfted  him  with  its 
c  ouncil  and  protection  in  the  greateft  part  of  his  actions.  It 
i  i  not  agreed  among  authors  what  this  genius  was,  commonly 
called  “  1  he  Dtemon  of  Socrates,”  Irom  the  Greek  word 
Aiwmi,  that  fignifies  fomething  oi  a  divine  nature,  conceived 
as  a  fecret  voice,  a  fign,  or  fuch  an  infpiration  as  diviners  are 
fuppofed  to  have  had.  This  genius  diverted' him  from  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  defigns  when  they  have  been  prejudicial  to  him, 
without  ever  inducing  him  to  ail  any  thing  :  *  Ejje  dminum 
quod  dam,  quod  Socrates  demon:  um  appellat ,  cut  femper  ipfe  par  u- 
i ell ,  tiunqutsm  impellent:,  fepe  revocanti.  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife 
intitled,  “  Of  the  Genius  of  Socrates,”  repeats  the  different 
fentiments  of  the  ancients  upon  the  exiften.ee  and  nature  of 
this  genius,  j  I  final!  confine  myfelf  to  that  of  them  which 
feerns  the  molt  natural  and  reafonable,  though  he  does  not  lay 
much  ftrefs  upon  it. 

We  know  that  the  divinity  has  a  clear  and  unerring  know¬ 
ledge  of  futurity  ;  that  man  cannot  penetrate  into  its  darknefs 
but  by  uncertain  and  confufed  conjectures  j  that  thofe  w  ho 

de  Dlvin. !.  i.  n.  122.  y  Page  5  So. 
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fucceed  belt  in  that  refearch,  are  fuch,  as  by  a  more  exadi 
and  ftudied  companion  of  the  different  caufcs  capable  of  in¬ 
fluencing  future  events,  diftinguifh,  with  greater  force  and  per-' 
fpicuity,  what  tvill  be  the  remit  and  iCTue  of  the  confhcl  of  thofe 
different  caufes  in  conducing  to  the  fuccefs  or  mifcarrir.ge  of 
an  effect  or  enterprife.  This  forefight  and  difcernment  has 
fomething  of  divine  in  it,  exalts  us  above  the  reft  of  mankind, 
approaches  us  to  the  Divinity,  and  makes  us  participate  in 
fome  meafure  in  his  councils  and  defigns,  by  giving  us  an 
infight  and  prefcience,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  what  he  has  or¬ 
dained  concerning  the  future.  Socrates  had  a  j  uft  and  piercing 
judgment,  joined  with  the  moft  exquifite  prudence.  He  might 
call  this  judgment  and  prudence,  A aiftetm-j,  “  fomething  divine/’ 
ufing  indeed  a  kind  of  equivocality  in  the  exprefuon,  without 
attributing  to  himfelf,  however,  the  merit  of  his  wifdom  in 
conjecturing  upon  the  future.  The  Abbe  Fraguier  comes  very 
near  the  fame  opinion  in  the  diflertation  he  has  left  us  upon 
this  fubjeft  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Let- 
tres*. 

fThe  effeCt,  or  rather  function  of  this  genius,  was  to  flop 
and  prevent  his  afting,  without  ever  inducing  him  to  act.  Ide 
received  alfo  the  fame  impulfe,  when  his  friends  were  going  to 
engage  in  any  bad  affair,  and  communicated .t  to  them;  and  fe- 
veral  inftances  are  related,  wherein  they  found  themfeives 
very  unfortunate  from  not  having  believed  him.  Now  what 
other  fignification  can  be  given  to  this,  than  that  it  implies, 
under  myfterious  terms,  a  mind,  which  by  its  own  lights,  and 
the  knowledge  of  mankind,  has  attained  a  fort  of  infight  into 
futurity  ?  And  if  Socrates  had  not  intended  to  leffen  in  his  own 
perfon  the  merit  of  an  unerring  judgment,  by  attributing  it  to 
a  kind  of  inftindl  ;  if  at  bottom  lie  had  defined  any  thing  to  be 
underftood,  befides  the  general  aid  of  the  divine  wifdom,  which 
fpeaks  in  every  man  by  the  voice  of  reafon  ;  would  he  have 
efcaped,  fays  Xenophon  J,  the  cenfure  of  arrogance  and  falfe- 
liood  ? 

§  God  has  always  prevented  me  from  fpeaking  to  you,  fays 
he  to  Alcibiades,  whilft  the  weaknefs  of  your  age  would  have 
rendered  my  difcourfes  ineffectual  to  you.  But  I  conceive  I 
may  now  enter  into  difpute  with  you,  as  an  ambitious  young 
man,  for  whom  the  laws  open  a  way  to  the  dignities  of  the  re¬ 
public.  Is  it  not  vifible  here,  that  prudence  prevented  Socrates 


*  Tom.  IV.  p.  368.  f  Plat,  in  Theag.  p.  ic8. 

1  Memorab.  Li.  p.  708.  §  Plat,  in  Alcib.  p.  ijo. 
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from  treating-  Alcibiades  ferioufly,  at  a  time  when  grave  and 
fcvere  converfation  would  have  given  him  a  difgull,  of  which 
perhaps  he  might  never  have  got  the  better?  *  And  when,  in 
his  dialogue  upon  the  commonwealth,  Socrates  afcribes  his 
avoiding  public  bufinefs  to  infpiration  from  above,  does  he 
mean  any  thing  more  than  what  he  fays  in  his  Apology,  that 
a  juft  and  good  man,  who  intermeddles  with  the  government 
i:i  a  corrupt  ftate,  is  not  long  without  perilhing  ?  If,  f  when 
lie  appears  before  the  judges  who  were  to  condemn  him,  that 
divine  voice  is  not  heard  to  prevent  him,  as  it  was  upon  dan¬ 
gerous  occafions,  the  reafon  is,  that  he  did  not  deem  it  a 
misfortune  for  him  to  die,  cfpecially  at  his  age,  and  in  his  cir- 
cumftances.  Every  body  knows  what  his  prognoftieation 
had  been  long  before,  upon  the  unfortunate  expedition  of 
Sicily.  He  attributed  it  to  his  dsemon,  and  declared  it  to  be 
the  infpiration  of  that  fpirit.  A  wife  man,  who  fees  an  affair 
i'd-concerted,  and  conducted  with  pafiion,  may  eaftly  prophefy 
upon  the  event  of  it,  without  the  aid  of  a  daemon's  in¬ 
spiration. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  opinion  which  gives 
men  genii  and  angels  to  diredt  and  guard  them,  was  net  un¬ 
known  even  to  the  pagans.  J  Plutarch  cites  the  verfes  of  Me¬ 
nander,  in  which  that  poet  exprefsly  fays,  “  That  every  man 
“  at  his  birth  has  a  good  genius  given  him,  which  attends  him 
**  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  as  a  guide  and  dii-edfor.” 

”A ‘Xx.vn  'bcttyuv  u'jb(u  (ruyvtzgac-xru 
*E u3-b;  yzvo/Aivct),  pvrocycoyos  *rS  (it* 

3  A  yz.S-o$. 

It  may  be  believed  with  probability  enough,  that  the  dxmon 
of  Socrates,  which  has  been  fo  differently  fpoken  of,  and  there¬ 
by  made  it  a  queftion,  whether  it  was  a  good  or  bad  angel,  was 
no  more  than  the  force  ana  redlitude  of  his  judgment,  which 
adtincr  according  to  the  rules  of  prudence,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  long  experience,  fuppovted  by  wife  reflections,  made  him 
forefee  the  events  of  thole  things,  upon  which  he  was  either 
con  Hiked,  or  deliberated  himfelf. 

I  conceive  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  not  forry  the  peo¬ 
ple  fhould  believe  him  infpired,  or  that  be  knew  futurity  by 
any  effedt  of  the  divinity  whatfoever.  That  opinion  might 
exalt  him  very  much  in  the  fenfe  of  the  Athenians,  and  give 
him  an  authority,  of  which  the  greateft  perfons  of  the  pagan 

*  Plat,  deltep.  1.  vi.  p.  496.  Apolog.  Soc.  p.  31,  32. 

|  Arcio'v.  Soc.  p.  40.  £  De  acim.  tranquil,  p.  474- 
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World  were  very  fond*,  and  which  they  endeavoured  to  acquire 
by  fecret  communications,  and  pretended  conferences  with 
feme  divinity :  but  it  drew  the  jealoufy  of  many  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  upon  him. 

SECTION  III.  . 

SOCRATES  DECLARED  THE  WISEST  OF  MANK1KD  BY  THE 

ORACLE. 

This  declaration  of  the  oracle  f,  fo  advantageous  in  appear¬ 
ance  for  Socrates,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  enfiaming 
envy,  and  {lining  up  of  enemies  againilhim,  as  he  tells  us  him- 
felf  in  his  Apology,  wherein  he  recounts  the  occalion,  and  true 
fenfe  of  that  oracle. 

Chrerephon,  a  zealous  difeipk  of  Socrates,  happening  to  he 
atDelphos,  demanded  of  the  oracle,  whether  there  was  a  wikr 
man  than  Socrates  in  the  world  :  the  prieilefs  replied  there 
was  none.  This  anfwer  puzzled  Socrates  extremely,  who 
could  fearce  comprehend  the  fenfe  of  it  :  for  on  the  one  fide, 
he  well  knew,  fays  he  of  himfelf,  that  there  was  neither  much 
nor  little  wifdom  in  him  j  and,  on  the  other,  he  could  not  fuf- 
pe&  the  oraclt  of  falfehood,  the  divinity  being  incapable  of 
telling  a  lie.  He  therefore  confidered  it  attentively,  and  took 
great  pains  to  penetrate  the  fenfe  of  it.  At  full  lie  applied 
himfelf  to  a  powerful  citizen,  a.  Ilatefman,  and  a  great  politi¬ 
cian,  who  palled  for  one  of  the  wife  ft  men  of  the  city,  and  who 
was  himfelf  as  much  convinced  of  his  own  merit  as  any  bedy. 
He  found  by  his  converfation  that  he  knew  nothing,  and  in- 
linuated  as  much  to  himfelf  in  terms  fuHicieotly  intelligible  ; 
which  made  him  extremely  odious  to  that  citizen,  and  all  who 
were  prefent.  He  did  the  fame  by  feyera!  others  of  the  fame 
profeffion  ;  and  all  the  fruit  of  his  inquiry  was,  to  draw  upon 
himfelf  a  greater  number  of  enemies.  From  the  ftatefmen  he 
addrefied  himfelf  to  the  poets,  whom  he  found  (til!  fuller  of  felf- 
efteem,  but  really  more  void  oi  knowledge  and  wifdom.  He 
purfued  his  inquiries  to  the  artifans,  and  could  not  meet  with 
one,  who,  becaufe  he  Succeeded  in  his  own  arc,  did  not  believe 

*  Lycurgus  and  Solon  had  recourfe  to  the  authority  of  oracles  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  credit.  Zekucus  pretended,  that  his  laws  had  been  dictated 
to  him  by  Minerva.  Kama  Pompilius  boalted  his  conferences  with  the 
goridefs  Egeria.  The  firft  Scipio  Africanus  made  the  people  believe  that 
the  gods  gave  him  fecret  counfels.  Even  Sertorius’s  hind  had  fomething 
divine  in  it. 

|  Plut.  in  Apolog.  p.  21,  22. 
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bimiclf  very  capable,  and  fully  informed  in  .3 11  that  was  great 
hti’.des;  which  prefumption  was  the  aim  oft  univerfal  failing 
fi  the  Athenians.  As  they  had  naturally  abundance  of  wit, 
they  pretended  to  be  knowing  in  every  thing,  and  believed 
themfelves  capable  of  pronouncing  upon  all  things.  His  in¬ 
quiries  among!!  (Hangers  were  not  more  fuccefsful. 

•Socrates  afterwards  entering  into,  and  comparing  himfelf 
v.-ith  all  thofe  he  had  quePJoned*,  difcovered,  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  him  and  them  was,  that  they  all  believed  they 
knew  what  they  did  net  know,  and  that,  for  Iris  part,  he  fincere- 
ly  profefted  his  ignorance.  From  thence  he  concluded,  that  on¬ 
ly  God  is  truly  wife,  and  that  the  true  meaning  of  his  oracle 
vas  to  fignify,  that  all  human  wiufom  was  no  great  matter, 
or,  to  fpeak  mors  properly,  was  nothing  at  all  ;  and  as  to  the 
1  racie’s  naming  me,  it  no  doubt  did  fo,  fays  he,  by  way  of 
1,'bng  me  up  for  an  example,  as  if  it  intended  to  declare  to  all 
r.-c  ti.  The  vvifcft  amongft  you  is  he,  who  knows,  like  Socrates, 
that  there  is  no  real  wifdom  in  him. 


SECTION  IV. 

SOCP.ATES  DCVOTES  HIMSELF  ENTIRELY  TO  THE  INSTRUC¬ 
TION  OF  THE  YOUTH  OF  ATHENS. 

Atter  having  related  feme  particularities  in  the  life  of  So¬ 
crates,  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  that  in  which  his  character  prirt- 
t  'pally  and  peculiarly  confided  ;  I  mean  the  pains  he  took  to 
in  ft  ru  cl  mankind,  and  particularly  in  forming  the  youth  of 
Athens. 

y  Fie  feemed,  fays  Libanius,  the  common  father  of  the  re¬ 
public,  fo  attentive  was  he  to  the  happinefs  and  advantage  of 
his  whole  country.  But  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  correft  the 
aged,  and  to  make  people  change  principles,  who  revere  the  er¬ 
rors  in  which  they  have  grown  grey,  he  devoted  his  labours 
principally  to  the  irklrnflion  of  youth,  in  order  to  fow  the 
iceds  of  virtue  in  a  foil  more  fit  to  produce  the  fruits  of  it. 

+  Fie  had  no  open  fchool  like  the  reft,  of  the  phi'ofophers, 
nor  fet  times  for  his  lelTcns.  He  had  no  benches  prepared,  nor 

*  Socrates  in  omnibus  fere  fermonibus  f:c  difputat,  ut  nihil  affirmet 
ipfe,  refellat  alios  :  nihil  fe  feire  dicat,  nifi  id  ipfum,  ecque  prssftare  cste-  j 
r:s,  quod  ilii,  qua;  nefeiart,  feire  fe  putent ;  ipfe  fe  nihil  feire  id  unum 
Fiat,  ob  eamque  rem  fe  arbitrari  ab  Apolline  omnium  fapientilTunum  ej.c 
didtum,  quod  hsec  elfet  una  omnis  fapientia,  non  arbitrari  fe  feire  quod 
nefeiat.  C:c.  acad.  quaeft.  1.  i.  n.  15,  16. 

f  InApol.  Socrat.  p.  641.  ]  Plut  an  feni  fit.  ger.  refp.  p.  796. 
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evc-r  mounted  a  profeffor’s  chair.  He  was  the  philofopher  oc 
all  times  and  feafons.  He  taught  in  all  places,  and  upon  all 
occafions ;  in  walking,  converfation,  at  meals,  in  the  army, 
and  in  the  midft  of  the  camp,  in  the  public  affemblies  of  the 
fenate  or  people,  in  prifon  itfelf,  and  when  he  drank  the  poi- 
fon,  he  philofophized,  fays  Plutarch,  and  inftrufted  mankind. 
And  from  thence  the  fame  judicious  author  takes  occanon  to 
eitabliih  a  great  principle  in  point  of  government,  which  Sene¬ 
ca  *  before  him  had  placed  in  all  its  light.  To  be  a  public 
man,  fays  he,  it  is  not  necelfary  to  be  actually  in  office,  to  wear 
the  robe  of  judge  or  magiftrate,  and  to  fit  in  the  higheft  tri¬ 
bunals  for  the  adminiflration  of  juftice.  Many  do  this,  who, 
though  honoured  with  the  fine  names  of  orators,  proetors,  and 
fenatovs,  if  they  want  the  merit  of  thofe  charafters,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  private  perfons,  and  often  confounded  with  the 
loweil  and  vileft  of  the  populace.  Eut  whoever  knows  to  give 
wife  counfels  to  thofe  who  confult  him,  to  animate  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  virtue,  and  to  infpire  them  with  fentimeiits  o-f  probity, 
equity,  generality,  and  love  or  their  country  :  this  is,  fays 
Plutarch,  the  true  magiftrate  and  ruler,  in  vvhatfoever  condi¬ 
tion  or  place  he  be. 

Such  was  Socrates-.  The  fervices  he  did  the  ftate,  by  the 
inftrudbions  he  gave  their  youth,  and  the  difciples  lie  formed, 
are  inexpreffibly  great.  Never  had  mafter  a  greater  number, 
or  fo  illuftrious.  Plato,  though  alone,  were  worth  a  multitude, 
f  Upon  the  point  of  death  he  bleffed  and  thanked  God  for 
three  things ;  that  he  had  endued  him  with  a  rational  foul,  that 
he  was  born  a  Greek  and  net  a  barbarian,  and  that  he  h  ul 
placed  his  birth  in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates.  J  Xenophon  had 
the  fame  advantage.  It  is  faid,  that  one  day  Socrates  met  him 
in  the  ftreet,  and  Hopping  him  with  his  llaff,  afked  him  whe¬ 
ther  he  knew  where  provifions  were  fold  ?  It  was  not  difficult 


*  Habet  ubi  fe  etiarn  in  privato  late  explicet  magnus  animus. —  Tta 
delituerit  (virille)  ut  ubicunque  otium  fuunt  abicoarierit,  prodelTe  velit  ct 
fingulis  et  univerus,  ir.genio,  voce,  confilio.  Nec  enim  is  folus  reip.  pro- 
deft,  qui  candidates  extrahit,  et  tuetur  reos,  et  dc  pace  belloque  etnier, 
fed  qui  juventutem  exhortatur,  qui  in  tanta  bonorum  praceptcrurn  inopai 
virtute  inftruit  animos,  qui  ad  pecuniam  luxuriamqiie  curfu  ruentes  pr-.-ni'at 
ac  retrahit,  et  fi  nihil  aliud  certe  moratur,  in  privato  publicum  nerptium 
agit.  An  ille  plus  prxftat,  qui  inter  peregrinos  et  cives,  aut  urb.-.i.os 
praetor  adeuntibus  adfefioris  verba  pronunciat ;  quam  qui  docet,  qu  d  I': 
juftitia,  quid  pietas,  quid  patientia,  quid  fortitudo,  quid  mortis  coruevnp- 
tus,  quid  deorum  intelledlus,  quunr  gratuitum  bonum  fit  confcieiitia  ? 
Senec.  de  tranquil,  anint.  c.  iii. 

•j-  Plut.in  Mario,  p.  433.  1  Diog.in  Xenoph.  p.  ijc. 

^  3 
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to  anfwer  this  quefiion.  But  Socrates  having  demanded  in 
what  place  men  learned  virtue,  and  feeing  this  fecond  quefiion 
put  him  to  a  hand  :  “  II  you  defire  to  know  it,”  continued 
the  philosopher,  “follow  me,  and  you  (hall  be  informed.” 
Which  he  did  immediately,  and  was  afterwards  the  firft  who 
collected  and  publifhed  his  mailer’s  difcom  fes. 

*  Arillippus,  upon  a  converfation  with  Ifchomachus,  in 
which  he  had  introduced  fome  ftrokes  of  Socrates’s  dodlrine, 
conceived  fo  ardent  a  paffion  to  become  his  difciple,  that  he  grew 
lean  and  wan  in  effedl  of  it,  till  he  could  20  to  the  fountain- 
head,  ard  moil  e  his  fill  of  a  phiiofophy,  that  tauglit  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  cure  oi  evil. 

What  is  reported  of  Euclid  the  Megarian,  explains  hill  bet¬ 
ter  how  high  the  palkon  of  Socrates’s  difciples  ran,  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  his  inhrudlions.  f  Tliere  was  at  that  time  an 
open  war  between  Athens  and  Megara,  which  was  carried  on 
with  fo  much  animofity,  that  the  Athenians  obliged  their  ge¬ 
nerals  to  take  an  oath  to  lay  wahe  the  territory  of  Megara 
twice  a-year,  and  prohibited  the  Megarians  to  fet  foot  in  At¬ 
tica,  upon  pain  of  death.  Tins  decree  could  not  extinguifh  nor 
fufpend  the  zeal  of  Euclid.  ^  He  left  his  city  in  the  evening- 
in  the  difguife  of  a  woman,  with  a  veil  upon  his  head,  and 
came  to  the  houfeof  Socrates  in  the  night,  where  he  continued 
till  the  approach  of  day,  when  he  returned  in  the  fame  manner 
he  came. 

The  ardour  of  the  young  Athenians  to  follow  him  was  in¬ 
credible.  They  left  father  and  mother,  and  renounced  all 
parties  of  pleafure,  to  attach  themfelves  to  him,  and  to  hear 
his  difeourfes.  We  may  judge  of  this  in  the  example  of  Al- 
cibiades,  the  mofl  ardent  and  fiery  of  all  the  Athenians.  The 
philofopher  however  never  fpared  him,,  and  was  always  ready- 
to  calm  the  fallies  of  his  pafiicns,  and  to  rebuke  his  pride,  which 
was  his  great  difeafe.  I  have  before  related  feme  inllances  of 
this  temper  of  his.  (J  One  day  when  Alcibiades  was  boafting 
of  his  wealth,  and  the  great  effates  in  his  polfcffion,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  blow  up  the  pride  of  young  people  of  quality,  he  car¬ 
ried  him  to  a  geographical  map,  and  alked  him  to  find  Attica. 
It  wasfo  fmall  it  could  fcarce  be  difeerned  upon  that  draught  ; 
he  found  it,  however,  though  with  fome  difficulty  :  but-  upon 
being  defired  to  point  out  his  own  eftate  there  :  “  It  is-  too 
“  fmall,”  fays  he,  “  to  be  difbinguifhed  in  fo  little  a  lpace.” 

*  Plut.  de  curiof.  p.  516.  \  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  lo3, 

^  Aul.  Gel.  Nodt.  Att.  1.  vi.  c.  10.  §  iElian.  L  iii.  c.  38. 
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“  See  then,”  replied  Socrates,  “  how  much  you  are  affefted 
“  about  an  imperceptible  point  of  land.”  This  reafoning 
might  have  been  urged  much  further  Hill.  For  what  was  At¬ 
tica  compared  to  all  Greece,  Greece  to  Europe,  Europe  to  the 
whole  world,  and  the  world  itfelf  to  the  vail  extent  of  the  infi¬ 
nite  orbs  which  furround  it  ?  What  an  infed,  what  a  nothing, 
is  the  moil  powerful  prince  of  the  earth  in  the  midll  of  this 
abyfs  of  bodies  and  iminenfe  Ipaces,  and  how  little  of  it  does  he 
occupy  ! 

The  young  people  of  Athens,  dazzled  with  the  glory  of 
Themiflocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  and  full  of  a  wild  ambition,, 
after  having  received  for  fome  time  the  leffons  of  the  fophifts, 
who  promiled  to  make  them  very  great  politicians,  conceived 
themlelves  capable  of  every  thing,  and  afpired  at  the  higheil 
employments.  *  One  of  thefe,  named  Glauco,  had  taken  it 
fo  llrongly  into  his  head,  to  enter  upon  the  adminiitration  of 
the  public  affairs,  though  not  20  years  old,  that  none  of  his 
family  or  friends  were  able  to  divert  him  from  a  defign  fo  little 
confident  with  his  age  and  capacity.  Socrates,  who  had  an 
affection  for  him  upon  account  of  Plato  his  brother,  was 
perfon  that  could  prevail  upon  him  to  change  his  re- 

Meeting  him  one  day,  he  accofled  him  fo  happily  with  dil- 
courfe,  that  he  engaged  him  to  give  him  the  hearing.  “  You 
“  are  defirous  then  to  govern  the  republic,”  faid  he  to  him. 
“True,”  replied  Glauco.  “  You  cannot  have  amove  noble 
“  defign,”  anfwered  Socrates  :  “  for  if  you  fucceed,  you 
“  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  ferve  your  friends  effedlu- 
“  ally,  to  aggrandize  your  family,  and  to  extend  the  confines 
“  of  your  country.  You  will  make  yourfelf  known  not  only  to 
“  Athens,  but  throughout  all  Greece,  and  perhaps  your  re- 
“  nown,  like  that  of  Themillocles,  may  fpread  abroad  amongil 
“  the  barbarous  natione.  In  fhort,  wherever  you  are,  you  will 
“  attract  the  refpedl  and  admiration  of  the  whole  world.” 

So  fmooth  and  infinuating  a  prelude  was  extremely  pleaf- 
ing  to  the  young  man,  who  was  taken  by  his  blind  fide.  He 
ftaid  willingly,  gave  no  occafion  to  prefs  him  on  that  account, 
and  the  converfation  continued.  “  Since  you  defile  to  be 
“  efteemed  and  honoured,  no  doubt  your  view  is  to  be  ufeful 
“  to  the  public  ?”  “  Certainly.”  “  Tell  me  then,  I  beg  you, 
“  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  what  is  the  firil  ferviceyou  propofe 
“  to  render  the  Hate  ?”  As  Glauco  feemed  at  a  lofs,  and  me- 

*  Xenoph.  Memorib.  1,  iii.  p.  77; — 774- 
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ditated  upon  wliat  he  fliould  anfwer:  “  I  prefume,”  continues 
Socrates,  “  it  is  to  enrich  it,  that  is  to  fay,  to  augment  its  re* 
“  venues.”  “  My  very  thought.”  “  You  are  well  verfed 
“  then  undoubtedly  in  the  revenues  of  the  ftate,  and  know 
“  perfectly  to  what  they  may  amount:  You  have  not  failed  to 
“  make  them  your  particular  ftndy,  in  order  that  if  a  fund 
“  fliould  happen  to  fail  by  an  unforefeen  accident,  you  might 
“  be  able  to  fupply  the  deficiency  by  another.”  “  I  proteft,” 
replied  Glauco,  “  that  never  entered  into  my  thoughts.” 
“  At  leaf!  you  will  tell  me  to  what  the  expences  of  the  re- 
“  public  amount;  for  you  inuft  know  the  importance  of  re* 
“  trenching  fuch  as  are  lnperfluous.”  “  I  own  I  am  as  little 
“  informed  -in  this  point  as  the  other.”  “  You  mull  there- 
“  fore  refer  your  deiign  of  enriching  the  (late  till  another  time ; 
“  for  it  is  impoffible  yTou  (liould  do  it,  whilft  you  are  unac- 
“  quainted  with  its  revenues  and  expences.” 

“  But,”  faid  Glauco,  “  there  is  ftill  another  means  which 
“  you  have  not  mentioned.  A  Hate  may  be  enriched  by  the 
“  ruin  of  its  enemies.”  “  You  are  in  the  right,”  replied  So¬ 
crates.  “  But  that  depends  upon  its  being  the  ftrongeft; 
“  othervvife  it  incurs  the  danger  of  loiing  what  it  has.  For 
“  which  reafon,  he  who  talks  of  engaging  in  a  war,  ought  to 
“  know  the  forces  on  both  tides;  that  if  he  finds  his  own  par- 
“  ty  ftrongeft,  he  may  boldly  advife  the  war,  and,  if  weakeft, 
“  difluade  the.  people  from  undertaking  it.  .  Now  do  you 
“  know  the  ftrength  of  our  republic,  and  that  of  our  enemies, 
“  by  fea  and  land?  Have  you  a  date  of  them  in  writing? 
“  Be  fo  kind  to  let  me  fee  it.”  “  I  have  it  not  at  prefent,” 
faid  Glauco.  “  I  fee  then,”  faid  Socrates,  “  that  we  fhall 
“  not  prefently  enter  into  a  war,  if  you  are  charged  with  the 
11  government;  for  you  have  abundance  of  inquiries  to  make, 
“  and  much  pains  to  go  through,  before  you  will  rcfolve 
“  upon  it.” 

He  ran  over  in  this  manner  feveral  other  articles  no  lefs  im¬ 
portant,  with  which  Glauco  appeared  equally  unacquainted  j 
till  he  brought  him  to  confefs,  how  ridiculous  thofe  people 
were,  who  have  the  rafhnefs  to  intrude  into  government  with¬ 
out  any  other  preparation  -  for  the  fervice  of  the  public,  than 
that  of  an  high  efteem-for  themfelves,  and  an  immoderate 
ambition  of  rifing  to  the  firff  places  and  dignities.  “  Have  a 
“  care,  dear  Glauco,”  faid  he  to  him,  “  left  a  too  warm  de- 
“  fire  cf  honours  fhculd  deceive  you  into  purfuits  that  may 
“  cover  you  with  ftiarr.e,  by  fetting  your  incapacity  and  ften- 
“  der  abilities  in  full  light. 

Glauco  improved  from  the  wife  admonitions  of  Socrates, 

and 
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and  took  time  to  inform  himfelf  in  private,  before  he  ventur¬ 
ed  to  appear  in  public.  This  is  a  leffon  for  all  ages,  and  may 
be  very  ufeful  to  perfons  in  all  ftations  and  conditions  of  life. 

*  Socrates  did  not  urge  his  friends  to  enter  early  upon  pub¬ 
lic  employments;  but  firll  to  take  pains  for  the  attainment  of 
the  knowledge  neceffary  to  their  fuccefs  in  them.  “  f  A  man 
“  mull  be  very  fimpie,”  faid  he,  “.to  believe  that  the  me- 
“  chanic  arts  are  to  be  acquired  without  the  help  of  prd- 
“  per  mailers,  and  that  the  knowledge  requifite  in  governing 
“  llates,  which  is  the  highell  degree  of  human  prudence,  de- 
“  mands  no  previous  labour  and  application.”  His  great  care 
in  regard  to  thofe,  who  afpired  at  public  employments,  was 
to  form  their  manners  upon  the  folid  principles  of  probity  and 
juftice;  and  efpecially  to  infpire  them  with  a  fincere  love  of 
their  country,  with  the  moll  ardent  palfion  for  the  public 
good,  and  an  high  idea  of  the  power  and  goodnefs  of  the  gods; 
Becaufe,  without  thefe  qualities,  all  other  abilities  ferve  only 
to  render  men  more  wicked,  and  more  capable  of  doing  evil. 
Xenophon  has  tranfmitted  to  us  a  convention  of  Socrates 
with  Eifthydemus,  upon  providence,  which  is  one  of  the  fined 
paffages  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

“  Did  you  never  refiedl  within  yourfelf,”  fays  Socrates  to 
Euthydemus,  “  how  much  care  the  gods  have  taken  to  bellow 
“  upon  man  all  that  is  neceffary  to  his  nature?”  “  Never,  I 
“  affure  you,”  replied  he.  “  You  fee,”  continued  Socrates, 
“  how  neceffary  light  is,  and  how  precious  that  gift  of  the 
“  gods  ought  to  appear  to  us.”  “  Without  it,”  added  Euthy¬ 
demus,  “  we  fhould  be  like  the  blind,  and  all  nature  as  if  it 
“  were  not,  or  were  dead:  but  becaufe  we  have  occafion  for 
“  fufpenfe  and  relaxation,  they  have  alfo  given  us  the  night 
“  for  our  repofe.”  “\ou  are  in  the  right,  and  for  this  we 
“  ought  to  render  them  continual  praifes  and  thankfgiving. 
“  They  have  ordained  that  the  fun,  that  bright  and  luminous 
“  liar,  fnould  prefide  over  the  day  to  diftinguifh  its  different 
“  parts,  and  that  its  light  fhould  not  only  ferve  to  difeover 
“  the  wonders  of  nature,  but  to  difpenfe  uuiverfal  life  and 
“  heat;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  have  commanded  the  moon 
“  and  flars  to  illuminate  the  night,  of  itfelf  dark  and  obfeure. 
“  Is  there  any  thing  more  admirable  than  this  variety  and  vi- 
“  cifiltude  of  day  and  night,  of  light  and  darknefs,  of  labour  and 
“  reft;  and  all  this  for  the  convenience  and  good  of  man?” 
Socrates  enumerates  in  like  manner  the  infinite  advantages 

*  Xenopb.  Mcmorab.  1.  iv.  p.  8co.  f  Ibid.  p.  792, 
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we  receive  from  fire  and  water  in  the  occafions  of  life;  and 
continuing  to  obferve  upon  the  wonderful  attention  of  provi¬ 
dence  in  all  that  regards  us,  “  What  fay  you,”  purfued  he, 
“  upon  the  fun’s  return  after  winter  to  re-vifit  us,  and  that  as 
“  the  fruits  of  one  feafon  wither  and  decay,  he  ripens  new 
“  ones  to  fucceed  them?  That  having  rendered  man  this  fer- 
“  vice,  he  retires,  left  he  fnould  incommode  him  by  excef3 
ss  of  heat;  and  then  after  having  removed  to  a  certain  point, 
“  which  he  could  not  pafs  without  putting  us  in  danger  of  pe- 
“  rifliing  with  cold,  that  he  returns  in  the  fame  track  to  re- 
“  fume  his  place  in  thofe  parts  of  the  heavens,  where  bis  pre- 
“  fence  is  moil  beneficial  to  us?  And  becaufe  we  could  lup- 
“  port  neither  the  cold  nor  heat,  if  we  were  to  pafs  in  an  in* 
“ftlant  from  the  one  to  the  other,  do  you  not  admire,  that 
“  whilft  this  ftar  approaches  and  removes  fo  {lowly,  the  two 
“  extremities  arrive  by  almoft  infenfible  degrees?  *  Is  it  pof- 
“  fible  not  to  difcover,  in  this  difpofition  of  the  feafons  of  the 
**  year,  a  providence  and  goodnefs,  not  only  attentive  to  our 
“  neceflities,  but  even  our  delights  and  enjoyments? 

“  All  thefe  things,”  faid  Euthydemus,  “  make  me  doubt, 
“  whether  the  gods  have  any  other  employment  than  to  fhower 
“  down  their  gifts  and  graces  upon  mankind.  There  is  one 
“  point,  however,  that  puts  me  to  a  ftand,  which  is,  that  the 
“  brute  animals  partake  of  all  thefe  bleffings  as  well  as  our- 
“  felves.”  “  Yes,”  replied  Socrates:  “  but  do  you  but  obferve,, 
'*  that  all  thefe  animals  fubfift  only  for  man’s  fervice?  The 
“  ftrongeft  and  mod  vigorous  of  them  he  fubjedts  at  his  will, 
“  he  makes  them  tame  and  gentle,  and  ufes  them  fuccefsfully 
“  in  his  wars,  his  labours,  and  the  other  occafions  of  life.” 

“  What  if  we  confider  man  in  himfelf.”  Here  Socrates 
examines  the  diverfity  of  the  fenfes,  by  the  miniftry  of  which 
man  enjoys  all  that  is  belt  and  molt  excellent  in  nature;  the 
vivacity  of  his  wit,  and  the  force  of  his  reafon,  which  exalt  him 
infinitely  above  all  other  animals;  the  wonderful  gift  of  fpeech, 
by  the  means  of  which  we  communicate  our  thoughts  recipro¬ 
cally,  publifh  our  laws,  and  govern  dates. 

“  From  all  this,”  fays  .Socrates,  “it  is  eafy  to  difeern  that 
“  there  are  gods,  and  that  they  have  man  in  their  parti- 
“  cular  care,  though  he  cannot  difcover  them  by  his  fenfes. 
“  Do  we  perceive  the  thunder,  whilft  it  llrikes  through  all 
“  things  which  oppofeit?  Do  we  diftinguifli  the  winds,  whilft 

*  uQfAor'lxfrecs  TTgot  two  'ragzvziv,  u.i  r,f/Sv  jacvov  ozcp&S-ci  ToX- 
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“  they  are  tearing  up  all  before  them  in  our  view?  Our  foul 
“  itfelf,  with  which  we  are  fo  intimate,  which  moves  and  afts 
“  us,  is  it  vifible?  can  we  behold  it?  It  is  the  fame  with  re- 
H  gard  to  the  gods,  of  whom  none  are  vifible  in  the  diftri- 
“  bution  of  their  favours.  The  Great  God  himfelf,”  (thefe 
words  are  remarkable,  and  demonftrate  that  Socrates  acknow¬ 
ledged  one  fupreme  God,  the  author  of  all  being,  and  fupe- 
rior  to  all  others,  who  were  only  the  minifters  of  his  will), 
“  this  great  God,  who  has  formed  the  univerfe,  and  fupports 
“  the  ftupendous  work,  whofe  every  part  is  fmifhed  with  the 
utmoft  goodnefs  and  harmony  ;  he  who  preferves  them  per- 
“  petually  in  immortal  vigour,  and  caufes  them  to  obey  him 
“  with  a  never-failing  punctuality,  and  a  rapidity  not  to  befol- 
“  lowed  by  our  imagination  ;  this  God  makes  himfelf  fuffici- 
“  ently  vifible  by  the  endlefs  wonders  of  which  he  is  author  ; 

but  continues  always  invifible  in  himfelf.  Let  us  not  then 
“  refufe  to  believe  even  what  we  do  not  fee,  and  let  us  fupply 
tl  the  defeCt  of  our  corporeal  eyes,  by  ufing  thofe  of  the  foul ; 
■“  but  efpecially  let  us  learn  to  render  the  juft  homage  of  ref- 
“  peCl  and  veneration  to  the  divinity,  whofe  will  it  feems  to 
“  he,  that  we  fliould  have  no  other  perception  of  him  than  by 
“  his  effefts  in  our  favour.  Now  this  adoration,  this  homage, 
“  confifts  in  pleafing  him,  and  weean  only  pleafehim  in  doing 
“  his  will.” 

*  In  this  manner  Socrates  inftrufted  youth  ;  thefe  are  the 
principles  and  fentiments  he  infpired  into  them  ;  ort  the  one 
fide,  a  perfeCI  fubmiffion  to  the  laws  and  magiftrates,  in  which 
he  made  juftice  confift;  on  the  other,  a  profound  regard  for 
the  Divinity,  which  conftitutes  religion.  In  things  furpaffing 
our  underftanding,  he  advifes  us  to  confult  the  gods  ;  and  as 
they  impart  themfelves  only  to  thofe  that,  pleafe  them,  he  re¬ 
commends  above  all  things  the  making  of  them  propitious  by 
a  wife  regularity  of  conduct.  “  fThe  gods  are  wife,”  fays 
he,  “  and  it  depends  upon  them  either  to  grant  what  we  alk, 
“  or  to  give  us  the  direftly  reverfe  of  it.”  He  cites  an  excel¬ 
lent  prayer  from  an  anonymous  poet :  “  Great  God,  give  us, 
“  we  befeech  thee,  thofe  good  things  of  which  we  Hand  in 
“  need,  whether  we  crave  them  or  not ;  and  remove  from  us 
“  all  thofe  which  may  be  hurtful  to  us,  though  we  implore 
“  them  of  you.”  The  vulgar  imagined,  that  there  are  things 


*  Xenopli.  Memorab.  1.  iv.  p.  803  et  805. 
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which  the  gods  obferve,  and  others  of  which  they  take  no 
notice :  but  Socrates  taught,  that  the  gods  obferve  all  our 
actions  and  words  ;  that  they  penetrate  into  our  moil  fecret 
thoughts,  are  prefentin  all  our  deliberations,  and  that  they  in- 
fpire  us  in  all  our  adlions. 


SECTION  V. 

SOCRATES  APPLIES  HIMSELF  TO  DISCREDIT  THE  SOPHISTS 
IN  THE  OPINION  OF  THE  YOUNG  ATHENIANS. 

Socrates  found  it  neceffary  to  prejudice  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  againll  a  bad  talle,  which  had  prevailed  for  fome  time  in 
Greece.  A  fe£l  of  affuming  men  arofe,  who,  ranking  them¬ 
felves  as  the  firll  fages  of  Greece,  were  entirely  the  reverfe  in 
their  condudl :  for,  inllead  of  being  infinitely  remote  from 
all  avarice  and  ambition,  like  Pittacus,  Bias,  Thales,  and  the 
others  who  made  the  ftudy  of  wifdom  their  principal  occupa¬ 
tion,  thefe  men  were  ambitious  and  covetous,  entered  into  the 
intrigues  and  affairs  of  the  world,  and  made  a  trade  of  their 
pretended  knowledge*.  j-They  were  called  Sophifts,  and 
wandered  from  city  to  city.  They  caufed  themfelves  to  be 
cried  up  as  oracles,  and  walked  about  attended  by  crowds  of 
their  difciples,  who,  through  a  kind  of  enchantment,  abandoned 
the  embraces  of  their  parents,  to  follow  thefe  proud  teachers, 
to  whom  they  paid  a  great  price  for  their  inflruftion. 

There  was  nothing  thefe  mailers  did  not  profefs  :  theology, 
phyfics,  ethics,  arithmetic,  aflronomy,  grammar,  mufic,  poetry, 
rhetoric,  and  hiflory.  They  knew  every  thing,  and  could 
teach  every  thing.  Their  greateil  fuppofed  fkill  lay  in  pbilo- 
fophy  and  eloquence.  Molt  of  them,  like  Gorgias,  valued 
themfelves  upon  giving  immediate  anfwers  to  all  queftions  that 
could  be  propofed  to  them.  Their  young  difciples  acquired 
nothing  from  their  precepts,  but  a  filly  eiteem  for  themfelves, 
and  an  univerfal  contempt  for  every  body  elfe ;  io  that  not  a 
fcholar  quitted  thefe  fchools,  but  was  more  impertinent  than 
when  he  firll  entered  them.  . 

It  was  neceffary  to  decry  the  falfe  eloquence  and  bad  logic 
of  thefe  proud  teachers  in  the  fenfe  of  the  young  Athenians. 
To  attack  them  in  front,  and  difpute  with  them  in  a  diredl 
manner  by  a  continued  difcourfe,  w'as  what  Socrates  could  well 

*  Sic  enim  appellantur  hi,  qui  oftentationis  aut  quasflus  caufa  philofo- 
jihantur.  Cic.  inLucul.  n.  119. 
f  Plat,  in  Apolog.  p.  19,  20. 
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have  done,  for  he  poffiffed  in  a  fupreme  degree  the  talents  of 
fpeaking  and  reafoning  ;  but  this  was  no  means  to  fucceed 
againll  great  haranguers,  whofe  foie  aim  was  to  dazzle  their 
auditors  with  a  vain  glitter,  and  rapid  flow  of  words.  He 
therefore  took  another  courfe  ;  and  employing  *  the  turns  and 
addrefs  of  irony,  which  he  knew  how  to  apply  with  wonderful 
art  and  delicacy,  he  chofe  to  conceal,  under  the  appearance  of 
iimplicity  and  the  affedlation  of  ignorance,  all  the  beauty  and 
great  force  of  his  genius.  Nature,  which  had  given  him  fo 
fine  a  foul,  feemed  to  have  formed  his  outfide  exprefsly  for 
fupporting  the  ironic  character.  He  was  very  ugly,  and,  be- 
fides  that,  f  bad  fomething  very  blockifh  and  ilupid  in  his 
phyfiognomy.  The  whole  air  of  his  perfon,  which  had  no¬ 
thing  but  what  was  very  common  and  very  poor  in  it,  perfectly 
correfponded  with  that  of  his  countenance. 

When  Jhe  happened  to  be  in  the  company  of  fome  one  of  the 
fophifts,  he  propofed  his  doubts  with  a  diffident  and  modeft 
air,  afked  fimple  queltions  in  a  plain  manner,  and,  as  if  he  had 
been  incapable  of  expreffing  himfelf  otherwife,  made  ufe  of 
trivial  comparifons,  and  alluiions  taken  from  the  meanell  em¬ 
ployments.  The  fophilb  heard  him  with  a  fcornful  attention, 
and  inltead  of  giving  him  a  precife  anfwer,  fell  into  his  com¬ 
mon  place,  and  talked  a  great  deal  without  faying  any  thing 
to  the  purpofe.  Socrates,  after  having  praifed  (not  to  enrage) 
his  adverfarv,  entreated  him  to  adapt  himfelf  to  his  weaknefi, 
and  to  defcend  lo  low  as  him,  by  fatisfying  his  queltions  In 
a  few  words  ;  becaufe  neither  his  wit  nor  memory  were  capa¬ 
ble  of  comprehending  or  retaining  fo  many  fine  and  exalted  no¬ 
tions,  and  that  all  his  knowledge  was  confined  to  queftion  and 
anfwer. 

This  paired  in  a  numerous  afiembly,  and  the  fcientific  per¬ 
fon  could  not  recede.  When  Socrates  had  once  got  him  out 
of  his  intrenchment,  by  obliging  him  to  anfwer  his  queflious 

*  Socrates  in  ironia  diffimulantiaque  longe  omnibus  lepore  atque  hu- 
manitate  prasftitit.  Cic.  1.  ii.  de  orat.  n.  270. 

f  Zopyrus  phyfiognomon — ftupidum  cffe  Socratem  dixit,  et  bardum. 
Cic.  de  Fat.  n.  10. 

|  Socrates  de  fe  ipfe  detrahens  in  deputations,  plus  tribu'ebat  iis,  quos 
volebat  refellere.  It.a,  cum  aliud  diceret  atque  fentiret,  libenter  uti  folitus 
eft  ilia  diffimulatione,  quam  Graici  tUamla,  vocant.  Cic.  Acad.  Quteft. 
1.  iv.  n.  15. 

Sed  et  ilium  quem  nominavi  ( Gorgiam)  ct  cteteros  fophiftas,  ut  e  Platone 
intelligi  poteft,  lufos  videmus  a  Socratc.  Is  enim  percor.tando  atque  in- 
terrogando  elicere  fclebat  eorum  opiniones  quibufvum  differebat,  ut  ad  ea, 
qute  ii  refpond’fiferrt,  ft  quid  vidcretur,  diceret.  Cic.  de  Finib.  1,  ii.  n.  2. 
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fuccin&ly,  he  carried  him  on  from  one  to  another  to  the  moll 
abfuid  confequences ;  and  after  having  reduced  him  either  to 
contradift  himfelf,  or  be  blent,  he  complained,  that  the  learn¬ 
ed  man  would  not  vouchfafe  to  inltruft  him.  The  young  peo¬ 
ple  however  perceived  the  incapacity  of  their  maftei°,  and 
changed  their  admiration  for  him  into  contempt.  Thus  the 
name  of  Sophift  became  odious  and  ridiculous. 

It  is  eafy  to  judge,  that  men  of  the  fophift’s  charafter,  of 
which  I  have  now  fpoke,  who  were  in  high  credit  with  the 
great,  who  lorded  it  among  the  youth  of  Athens,  and  had 
been  long  celebrated  for  their  wit  and  learning,  could  not  be 
attacked  with  impunity  ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  they  had 
been  taken  in  the  two  moft  lenfible  points,  their  fame  and 
their  intereft.  *  Socrates,  for  having  endeavoured  to  unmafk 
their  vices,  and  difcredit  their  falfe  eloquence,  experienced, 
from  thefe  corrupt  and  haughty  men,  all  that  could  be  feared 
or  expected  from  the  moft  malignant  envy,  and, the  moft  enve¬ 
nomed  hatred  ;  to  which  it  is  now  time  to  proceed. 


SECTION  VI. 

SOCRATES  IS  ACCUSED  OF  HOLDING  BAD  OPINIONS  IN 
REGARD  TO  THE  GODS. - HE  IS  CONDEMNED  TO  DIE. 

Socrates  was  accufed  a  little  before  the  firft  year  of  the 
05th  Olympiad,  foon  after  the  expulfion  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
out  of  Athens,  in  the  j-  69th  year  of  his  life  ;  but  the  profecu- 
tiou  had  been  projected  long  before.  The  oracle  of  Delphos, 
which  had  declared  him  the  wifeft  of  mankind  ;  the  contempt 
int:  hich  he  had  brought  the  doctrine  and  morals  of  the  fo- 

phifts  of  his  time,  who  were  then  in  high  reputation  ;  the  li¬ 
berty  with  which  he  attacked  all  vice  ;  the  fingular  attachment 
of  his  difciples  for  his  perfcn  and  maxims,  had  all  concurred  in 
alienating  people  againft  him,  and  had  drawn  abundance  of 
envy  upon  him. 

T  His  enemies  having  fworn  his  deftruftion,  and  perceiving 
the  difficulty  of  the  attempt,  prepared  the  way  for  it  at  a  dif- 
tance,  and  at  firft  attacked  him  in  the  dark,  and  by  obfcure 
and  fecret  methods.  It  is  faid,  that  to  found  the  people’s 
riifpofition  in  regard  to  Socrates,  and  to  try  whether  it  would 
ever  be  fafe  to  cite  him  before  the  judges,  they  engaged  Ari- 

*  Plat,  in  Apol.  p.  23. 

f  A.  M.  3602.  Ant.  J.  C.  402. 

4  /Elian.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  Pint,  in  Apolog,  Sccrat.  p.  19. 
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ftophanes  to  bring  him  into  the  theatre  in  a  comedy,  wherein 
the  fird  feeds  of  the  accufation  meditated  again  ft  him  were 
fown.  It  is  not  certain  whether  Aritlophanes  was  fuborned 
by  Anytus,  and  the  red  of  Socrates’s  enemies,  to  compofe 
that  fatirical  piece  againd  him.  It  is  very  likely,  that  the 
declared  contempt  of  Socrates  for  all  comedies  in  genera!, 
and  for  thofe  of  Aritlophanes  in  particular,  whilft  he  pro¬ 
filed  an  extraordinary  etleem  for  the  tragedies  of  Euripides, 
might  be  the  poet’s  true  motive  for  taking  this  revenge  of  the 
philofopher.  However  it  were,  Aritlophanes,  to  the  difgrace 
of  poetry,  lent  his  pen  to  the  malice  of  Socrates’s  enemies,  or 
his  own  refentment,  and  employed  his  whole  genius  and  ca¬ 
pacity  to  depreciate  the  bed  and  mod  excellent  man  that  ever 
the  pagan  world  produced. 

He  compofed  a  piece  called  “  The  Clouds,”  wherein  he  in¬ 
troduced  the  philofopher,  perched  in  a  batket,  and  hoided  up 
amidd  the  air  and  clouds,  from  whence  he  vents  maxims,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  mod  ridiculous  fubtiities.  A  very  aged  debtor,  who 
defires  to  efcape  the  clofe  purfuits  of  his  creditors,  comes  to  him 
to  be  taught  the  art  of  tricking  them  at  law  ;  to  prove  by  un- 
anfwerable  reafonsthat  he  owes  them  nothing  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
of  a  very  bad,  to  make  a  very  good  caufe.  But  finding  him- 
felf  incapable  of  any  improvements  from  the  fublime  leffons  of 
his  new  mader,  lie  brings  his  fon  to  him  in  his  dead.  This 
young  man  foon  after  quits  this  learned  fchool  fo  well  indrudt- 
ed,  that  at  their  fird  meeting  he  beats  his  father,  and  proves 
to  him  by  fubtile,  but  invincible  arguments,  that  he  has  reafon 
for  treating  him  in  that  manner.  In  every  fcene  where  So¬ 
crates  appears,  the  poet  makes  him  utter  a  thoufand  imper¬ 
tinences,  and  as  many  impieties  againd  the  gods,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  againd  Jupiter.  He  makes  him  talk  like  a  man  of  the 
greated  vanity  and  opinion  of  himfelf,  with  an  equal  contempt 
for  all  others,  who  out  of  a  criminal  curiofity  is  for  penetrat¬ 
ing  what  paffes  in  the  heavens,  and  for  diving  into  the  abyffes 
of  the  earth  ;  who  boads  of  having  always  the  means  to  make 
injudice  triumph ;  and  who  is  not  contented  with  keeping  thofe 
fecrets  for  his  own  ufe,  but  teaches  them  to  others,  and  there¬ 
by  corrupts  youth.  All  this  is  attended  with  a  refined  rail¬ 
lery*  and  a  fait,  which  could  not  fail  ofpleafing  a  people  of  fo 
quick  and  delicate  a  tade  as  the  Athenians,  who  were  befides 
naturally  invidious  to  all  tranfcendant  merit.  They  werp  fo 
much  charmed  with  it,  that,  without  waiting  the  conclufion  of 
the  reprefentation,  they  ordered  the  name  of  Aridophanes  to 
be  let  down  above  thole  of  all  his  competitors. 

H  2 
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Socrates,  who  had  Seen  informed  that  he  was  to  be  afted  in 
the  theatre,  went  thither  upon  the  day  to  fee  the  comedy,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  cnftom  ;  for  it  was  not  common  for  him  to  go  to 
thofe  afifemblies,  unlefs  when  tome  new  tragedy  of  Euripides 
was  to  be  performed,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  whofe 
pieces  he  elleemed,  on  account  of  the  folid  principles  of  mo¬ 
rality  he  took  care  to  interfperfe  in  them.  It  was  however 
obferved,  that  he  had  not  patience  to  wait  the  conclufion  of 
one  of  them,  wherein  the  actor  had  begun  with  a  dangerous 
maxim,  and  went  out  immediately,  without  confidering  the  in¬ 
jury  his  withdrawing  might  do  his  friend’s  reputation.  He 
never  went  to  comedies,  unlefs  when  Alcibiades  and  Critias 
forced  him  thither  againft  Iris  will,  offended  at  the  unbounded 
licence  which  reigned  in  them,  and  incapable  of  feeing  the  re¬ 
putation  of  his  fellow-citizens  publicly  torn  in  pieces.  He  was 
prefect  at  this  without  the  leaf!  emotion,  and  without  ex- 
pi  tiling  any  difcontent ;  and  feme  (bangers  being  in  pain  to 
know  who  the  Socrates  *  intended  by  the  play  was,  he  rofe 
up  from  his  feat,  and  ill  owed  himfelf  during  the  whole  repre- 
fentation.  He  told  thofe  who  were  near  him,  and  were 
amazed  at  his  indifference  and  patience,  that  lie  imagined 
himfelf  at  a  great  entertainment,  where  he  was  agreeably 
laughed  at,  and  that  it  was  neceffary  to  let  raillery  pafs. 

There  is  no  appearance,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  that 
Ariftophanes,  though  he  was  net  Socrates’s  friend,  had  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  black  confpiracy  of  his  enemies,  and  had  any- 
thought  of  occafioning  his  deftru&ion.  It  is  more  probable, 
that  a  poet,  who  diverted  the  public  at  the  expence  of  the 
principal  magillrates  and  moil;  celebrated  generals,  was  alfo 
willing  to  make  them  laugh  at  the  expence  of  a  philofopher. 
All  the  guilt  was  on  the  fide  of  thofe  who  envied  him,  and  his 
enemies,  who  were  in  hopes  of  making  great  ufe  of  the  repre- 
fentation  of  this  comedy  againft  him.  The  artifice  was  indeed 
profound,  and  conceived  with  (kill.  In  adhng  a  man  upon 
the  .ftage,  he  is  only  reprefer.ted  on  his  bad,  weak,  or  am- 
"biguous  fide?.  That  view  of  him  is  followed  with  ridicule: 
ridicule  accuftoms  people  to  the  contempt  of  his  perfon,  and 
contempt  proceeds  to  injuflice  :  for  the  world  are  naturally 
hold  in  inMting,  abufing,  and  injuring  a  man,  when  once  he 
becomes  the  objeft  of  their  general  contempt. 

Thefe  were  the  firft  blows  ftruck  at  him,  and  ferved  as  an 
effay  and  trial  of  the  great  affair  meditated  againft  him.  T- 


*  Plat,  cle  ecl'.ic. 
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lay  dormant  a  long  while,  and  did  not  break  out  till  20  years 
afterwards.  The  troubles  of  the  republic  might  well  occafion 
that  long  delay  :  for  it  was  in  that  interval  the  enterprife 
againft  Sicily  happened,  the  event  of  which  was  fo  unfortu¬ 
nate-,  that  Athens  was  befieged  and  taken  by  Lyfander,  who 
changed  its  form  of  government,  and  eftablifhed  the  thirty  ty¬ 
rants,  who  were  not  expelled  till  a  very  fmail  time  before  the 
affair  we  fpeak  of. 

*  Melitus  then  appeared  as  accufer,  and  entered  a  procefs 

in  form  again!!  Socrates.  His  accufation  confided  of  two 
heads.  The  firft  was,  that  he  did  not  admit  the  gods  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  republic,  and  introduced  new  divinities :  the 
fecond,  that  he  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens  ;  and  conclud¬ 
ed  with  inferring,  that  fentence  of  death  ought  to  pafs  againft 
him.  ' 

Never  had  accufation  fo  little  probability,  pretext,  or  foun¬ 
dation  as  this.  It  was  now  40  years  that  Socrates  had  made 
it  his  profeffion  to  inftruff  the  Athenian  youth.  He  had  ad¬ 
vanced  no  opinions  in  fecret,  and  in  the  dark.  His  leffons 
were  given  publicly,  and  in  the  view  of  great  numbers  of  audi¬ 
tors.  He  had  always  obfcrved  the  fame  condudl,  and  taught 
the  fame  principles.  What  then  could  be  Melitus’s  motive 
for  this  accufation,  after  fuch  a  length  of  time  ?  How  came 
his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  after  having  been  languid  and 
drowfy  for  fo  many  years,  to  awake  on  a  fudden,  and  become 
fo  violent  ?  Is  it  pardonable,  for  fo  warm  and  worthy  a  citizen 
as  Melitus  would  appear,  to  have  continued  mute  and  inactive, 
whilft  any  one  corrupted  the  whole  youth  of  the  city,  by  iu- 
ftilling  feditious  maxims  into  them,  and  by  infpiring  them  with 
a  difguft  and  contempt  for  the  eftablifhed  government  ?  For  he 
who  does  not  prevent  an  evil,  when  it  is  in  his  power,  is  equally 
criminal  with  him  that  commits  it.  -j-  Tibanius  fpeaks  thus  in 
a  declamation  of  his,  called  the  Apology  of  Socrates.  But, 
continues  he,  though  Melitus,  whether  out  of  dillraftion,  in¬ 
difference,  or  real  avocation  of  his  affairs,  never  thought  for  fo 
many  years  of  entering  an  accufation  againft  Socrates  ;  how 
came  it  to  pafs,  that  in  a  city  like  Athens,  which  abounded 
with  wife  magiftrates,  and,  what  is  more,  with  bold  informers, 
fo  public  a  confpiracy,  as  that  imputed  to  Socrates,  fnould 
efcape  the  eyes  of  thofe,  whom  either  the  love  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  or  invidious  malignity,  render  fo  vigilant  and  attentive  ? 

*  A.  M.  3603.  Ant.  J.  C.  401. 

■{•  Libau.  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  645 — 648. 
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Nothing  was  ever  lefs  feafible,  or  more  void  of  all  proba¬ 
bility. 

*  As  foon  as  the  confpiracy  broke  out,  the  friends  of  Socra¬ 
tes  prepared  for  his  defence.  Uyfias,  the  mod  able  orator  of 
his  time,  brought  him  an  elaborate  difcourfe  of  his  corapofing ; 
wherein  he  had  fet  forth  the  reafens  and  meafures  of  Socrates 
in  all  their  licht,  and  interfperfed  the  whole  with  tender  and 
pathetic  rtrokes,  -j*  capable  of  moving  the  mod  obdurate  hearts. 
Socrates  read  it  with  pleafure,  and  approved  it  very  much;  but 
as  it  was  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric  than  the- 
fentiments  and  fortitude  of  a  p’nilofepher,  he  told  him  frankly 
that  it  did  not  fuit  him.  Upon  which  \Lyfias,  having  a  fired 
how  it  was  nofiible  to  he  well  done,  and  at  the  fame  time  not 
fuit  him  ;  in  the  fame  manner,  laid  he,  ufing,  according  to  his 
cuftoni,  a  vulgar  companion,  that  an  excellent  workman  might 
bring  me  magnificent  apparel,  or  flioes  embroidered  with  gold, 
to  which  nothing  would  be  wanting  on  his  part,  but  which 
however  would  not  fit  me.  He  perfifted  therefore  inflexibly- 
in  the  refolution,  not  to  demean  himfdf  by  begging  fuffrages 
in  the  low  abject  manner  common  at  that  time.  He  employ¬ 
ed  neither  artifice  nor  the  glitter  of  eloquence.  He  had  no- 
reeourfe  either  to  felicitation  or  entreaty.  He  brought  neither 
his  wife  nor  children  to  incline  the  judges  in  1ms  favour  by  their 
fighs  and  tears.  Nevertlielefs,  1  though  he  firmly  refufed  to 
make  ufe  of  any  voice  but  his  own  in  bis  defence,  and  to  appear 
before  bis  judges  in  the  febmiffive  poiture  of  a  fuppliant,  be 
did  not  behave  in  that  manner  out  of  pride,  or  contempt  of 
the 'tribunal.  It  was  from  a  noble  and  intrepid  aflurance,  re- 
fulting  from  greatnefs  of  ioul,  and  the  comcioufnefs  of  truth  and 
his  innocence.  So  that  his  defence  had  nothing  timorous  or 
weak  in  it.  •  His  difcourfe  was  bold,  manly,  generous,  with¬ 
out  paffion,  without  emotion,  full  of  the  noble  liberty  of  a  phi- 
iofopber,  with  no  other  ornament  but  that  of  truth,  and  bright¬ 
ened  uni  /erfally  with  the  character' and  language  of  innocence. 
Plato,  who  was  prelent,  tranferibed  it  afterwards,  and  without- 
any  additions  eompofed  from  it  the  work,  which  he  calls  The 
Apology  of  Socrates,  one  of  the  moll  confemmate  mailer- 
pieces  of  antiquity.  I  fliall  here  make  an  extract  from  ;t. 

$  Upon  the  day  aligned,  the  proceedings  commenced  in  the- 

*  Cicer.  1.  1.  de  orat.  n.  a 3.1.  23.3.  t  Quint.  1.  xi.  c.  i. 

|  Hiset  talibns addudhis  Socrates,  nec  patronum  qusfivit  ad  judicium  , 
capitis,  nec  judicibus  fupplex  fuit :  adhibmtque  liberum  contumaciam  a. 
magnitudine  animi  dudhim,  non  a  fuperbia.  Cic.  Tufc.  Quaeft.  lib.  i. 

f  Plat,  in  Apciog.  Sects':.  '  X.enoph.  in  Apo’og. -Socrat.  et  in  Mentor. 
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nfual  forms  ;  the  parties  appeared  before  the  judges,  and  Me- 
litus  fpoke.  The  worfe  his  caufe,  and  the  lefi>  provided  it 
was  with  proofs,  the  more  occafion  he  had  for  addrefs  and  art 
to  cover  its  weaknefs.  He  omitted  nothing  that  might  ren¬ 
der  the  adverfe  party  odious;  and  in  [Had  of  reafons,  which 
could  net  but  fail  him,  he  fubftituted  the  delufive  fnine  of  a 
lively  and  pompous  eloquence.  Socrates,  in  obferving  that  he 
could  not  tell  what  impreffion  the  dilcourfe  of  his  accufers 
might  make  upon  the  judges,  owns,  that  for  his  part  he  fcarce 
knew  himfelf,  they  had  given  fuch  artful  colouring  and  likeli¬ 
hood  to  their  arguments,  though  there  was  not  the  leak  word 
of  truth  in  all  they  had  advanced. 

*  I  have  already  faid,  that  their  aecufation  confifced  of  two 
heads.  The  fir  ft  regards  religion.  Socrates  inquires  out  of  an 
impious  curiofity  into  what  paffes  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  He  denies  the  gods  adored  by  Ins  coun¬ 
try.  He  endeavours  to  introduce  a  new  worftiip  ;  and,  if  he 
may  be  believed,  an  unknown  god  infpires  him  in  all  his  actions. 
To  make  fliort,  he  believes  there  are  no  gods. 

The  fecond  head  relates  to  the  intereft  and  government  of 
the  ftate.  Socrates  corrupts  the  youth,  by  inftillmg  bad  fenti- 
ments  concerning  the  Divinity  into  them  ;  by  teaching  them  a 
contempt  of  the  laws,  and  the  order  eftablifhed  in  the  repub¬ 
lic  ;  by  declaring  openly  againft  the  choice  of  the  magiftrates 
by  f  lot  ;  by  exclaiming  againft  the  public  aftemblies,  where  he 
is  never  feen  to  appear ;  by  teaching  the  art  of  making  the 
worft  of  caules  good  ;  by  attaching  the  youth  to  himfelf  out 
of  a  fpirit  of  pride  and  ambition,  under  the  pretence  of  in- 
ftrufting  them  ;  and  by  proving  to  children,  that  they  may 
abufe  their  parents  with  impunity.  He  glories  in  a  pretended 
oracle,  and  believes  himfelf  the  wifeft  of  mankind.  He  taxes 
all  others  with  folly,  and  condemns  without  referve  all  their 
maxims  and  aflions  ;  conftituting  himfelf  by  his  own  authority 
the  general  cenfor  and  reformer  of  the  ftate.  Notwithftand- 
ing  which,  the  effects  of  his  leffons  may  be  feen  in  the  per- 
fons  of  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  his  moil  intimate  friends,  who 
have  done  great  mifehiefs  to  their  country,  and  have  been  the 
moft  wicked  of  citizens,  and  the  moft  abandoned  of  men. 

*  Plat,  in  Apolog.  p.  24. 

f  Socrates  in  reality  did  not  approve  this  manner  of  eledting  the  magi- 
Crates.  He  obferved,  that  when  a  pilot,  a  mufician,  or  an  architect  is 
wanted,  nobody  is  willing  to  take  him  at  a  venture  ;  though  the  faults  of 
thefe  people  are  far  from  being  of  the  great  importance  of  thofe  errors 
which  are  committed  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  republic.  Xenoph. 
memorab,  1.  i.  p.  713. 

This 
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This  concluded  with  recommending  to  the  judges,  to  be  very- 
much  upon  their  guard  again!!:  the  dazzling  eloquence  of  So¬ 
crates,  and  to  fufpeft  extremely  the  infinuating  and  artificial 
turns  of  addrefs,  which  he  would  employ  to  deceive  them. 

*  Socrates  began  his  difcourfe  with  this  point,  and  declared 
that  he  would  fpeak  to  the  judges  as  it  was  his  cuftom  to 
talk  in  his  common  converfation,  that  is  to  fay,  with  much 
fimplicity,  and  no  art. 

f  He  then  proceeds  to  particulars.  Upon  what  foundation 
can  it  be  alleged,  that  he  does  not  acknowledge  the  gods  of 
the  republic  ;  he,  who  has  been  often  feen  to  facrifice  in  his 
own  houfe,  and  in  the  temples  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  whether 
he  ufes  divination  or  not,  whilft  it  is  made  a  crime  in  him  to 
report,  that  he  received  counfels  from  a  certain  divinity,  and 
thence  concluded  that  he  aims  at  introducing  new'  deities  ? 
But  in  this  he  innovates  nothing  more  than  others,  who,  put¬ 
ting  their  faith  in  divination,  obierve  the  flight  of  birds,  confult 
the  entrails  of  vittims,  and  remark  even  words  and  accidental 
encounters :  different  means  which  the  gods  employ  to  give 
mankind  a  foreknowledge  of  the  future.  Old  or  new',  it  is 
{till  evident,  that  Socrates  acknowledges  divinities,  by  the  con- 
feffion  of  even  Mehtus  himfelf,  wdio  in  his  information  avers 
that  he  believes  daemons,  that  is  to  fay,  fubaltern  fpirits,  the 
offspring  of  the  gods.  Now  every  man  who  believes  the  off- 
fpring  of  the  gods,  believes  the  gods. 

JAs  to  what  relates  to  the  impious  inquiries  into  natural 
things  imputed  to  him  ;  without  defpifing  or  condemning  thofe 
who  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfics,  he  declares,  that 
as  for  him,  he  had  entirely  devoted  himfelf  to  w'hat  concerns 
moral  virtue,  the  conduct  of  life,  and  the  rules  of  government, 
as  to  a  knowdedge  infinitely  more  ufeful  than  any  other  ;  and 
he  calls  upon  all  thofe  who  have  been  his  hearers,  to  come 
forth  and  belie  him  if  he  does  not  fay  what  is  true. 

“  I  am  accufed  of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of  inftilling 
“  dangerous  maxims  into  them,  as  w'ell  in  regard  to  the  wor- 
“  fhip  of  the  gods,  as  the  rules  of  government.  You  know, 
««  Athenians,  that  I  never  made  it  my  profefiion  to  teach,  nor 
“  can  envy,  however  violent  againft  me,  reproach  me  with 
“  having  ever  fold  my  inftruftions.  I  have  an  undeniable  evi- 
«  dence  for  me  in  this  refpedf,  which  is  my  poverty.  Always 
«  equally  ready  to  communicate  my  thoughts  either  to  the 
«  rich  or  poor,  and  to  give  them  entire  leifure  to  queftion  or 

*  Plat.  p.  17.  f  Plat.  p.  27.  Xcnoph.  p.  703.  }  Ibid.  p.  710. 

“  anfwer 
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“  anfvver  me,  I  lend  mvfelf  to  every  one  who  is  defirous  of  be- 
“  coming  virtuous  ;  and  if  amongft  thofe  who  hear  me,  there 
“  are  any  who  prove  either  good  or  bad,  neither  the  virtues 
“  of  the  one,  nor  the  vices  of  the  other,  to  which  I  have  not 
“  contributed,  are  to  be  afcribed  to  me.  My  whole  employ- 
“  ment  is  to  perfuade  the  young  and  otyl  againft  too  much  love 
“  for  the  body,  for  riches,  and  all  other  precarious  things  of 
“  whatfoever  nature  they  be,  and  againft  too  little  regard  for 
“  the  foul,  which  ought  to  be  the  objedl  of  their  afFedlion  : 
“  for  I  inceflantly  urge  to  you,  that  virtue  does  not  proceed 
“  from  riches,  but  on  the  contrary  riches  from  virtue  ;  and 
“  that  all  the  other  goods  of  human  life,  as  well  public  as 
“  private,  have  their  fource  in  the  fame  principle. 

“  If  to  fpeak  in  this  manner  be  to  corrupt  youth,  I  confefs, 
“  Athenians,  that  I  am  guilty,  and  deferve  to  be  puniftned. 
“  If  what  I  fay  be  not  true,  it  is  moft  eafy  to  convi£t  me  of 
“  my  falfehood.  I  fee  here  a  great  number  of  my  difciples ; 
“  they  have  only  to  appear.  But  perhaps  the  referve  and  con- 
“  fideration  for  a  mailer,  who  has  inftrudled  them,  will  pre- 
“  vent  them  from  declaring  againft  me  :  at  leaft  their  fathers, 
“  brothers,  and  uncles  cannot,  as  good  relations  and  good 
“  citizens,  difpenfe  with  their  not  {landing  forth  to  demand 
“  vengeance  againft  the  corrupter  of  their  fons,  brothers,  and 
“  nephews.  But  thefe  are  the  perfons  who  take  upon  them 
“  my  defence,  and  intereft  themfelves  in  the  fuccefs  of  my 
“  caufe. 

“  *  Pafs  on  me  what  fentence  you  pleafe,  Athenians  ;  but 
“  I  can  neither  repent  nor  change  my  condudl.  I  muft  not 
“  abandon  or  fufpend  a  funclion,  which  God  himfelf  has  irn- 
“  pofed  on  me.  Now  he  has  charged  me  with  the  care  of 
“  inftructing  my  fellow-citizens.  If  after  having  faithfully 
“  kept  all  the  polls,  wherein  I  was  placed  by  our  generals  at 
“  Potidaea,  Amphipolis,  and  Delium,  the  fear  of  death  ftiould 
“  at  this  time  make  me  abandon  that  in  which  the  Divine  pro- 
“  videncehas  placed  me,  by  commanding  me  to  pafs  my  life 
“  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  for  the  inftrudtion  of  myfelf  and 
“  others  ;  th;s  would  be  a  moft  criminal  defertion  indeed,  and 
“  make  me  highly  worthy  of  being  cited  before  this  tribunal, 
“  as  an  impious  man  who  does  not  believe  the  gods.  Should 
“  you  refolve  to  acquit  me  for  the  future,  I  ftiould  not  hefitate 
“  to  make  anfwer,  Athenians,  I  honour  and  love  you,  but  I 
“  {hall  chufe  rather'to  obey  f  God  than  you,  and  to  my  lateft 

i  Plat.  p.  z8, 29. 
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“  breath  fliall  never  renounce  my  philofophy,  nor  ceafe  to  cx- 
“  hort  and  reprove  you  according  to  my  cudom,  by  telling  each 
“  of  you  when  you  come  in  my  way.  ‘  My  *  good  friend,  and 
‘  citizen  of  the  moil;  famous  city  in  the  world  for  wifdom  and 
‘  valour,  are  you  not  aihamed  to  have  no  other  thoughts  than 
‘  that  of  amaffing  wealth,  and  of  acquiring  glory,  credit,  and 

*  dignities,  whilit  you  negledt  the  treafures  of  prudence,  truth, 

*  and  wifdom,  and  take  no  pains  in  rendering  your  foul  as  good 
‘  and  perfect  as  it  is  capable  of  being. 

“  ■f  I  am  reproached  with  abjedl  fear  and  meannefs  of  fpirit, 
“  for  being  fo  bufy  in  imparting  my  advice  to  every  one  in  pri- 
“  vate,  and  for  having  always  avoided  to  be  prefent  in  your  af- 
“  femblies,  to  give  my  counfels  to  my  country.  I  think  I  have 
“  diffidently  proved  my  courage  and  fortitude  both  in  the 
“  field,  where  I  have  borne  arms  with  you,  and  in  the  fenate, 
“when  I  alone  oppofed  the  unjud  fentence  you  pronounced 
“  againd  the  ten  captains,  who  had  not  taken  up  and  interred 
“  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  were  killed  or  drowned  in  the  fea- 
“  fight  near  the  ifland  Arginufas  ;  and  when,  upon  more  than 
“  one  occafion,  I  oppofed  the  violent  and  cruel  orders  of  the 
“  thirty  tyrants.  What  is  it  then  that  has  prevented  me  from 
“  appearing  in  your  affemblies  ?  It  is  that  daemon,  that  voice 
“  divine,  which  you  have  fo  often  heard  me  mention,  and  Meli- 
“  tus  has  taken  fo  much  pains  to  ridicule.  That  fpirit  has 
“  attached  itfelf  to  me  from  my  infancy  :  it  is  a  voice,  which 
“  I  never  hear,  but  when  it  would  prevent  me  from  perliiling 
“  in  fomething  I  have  refolved,  for  it  never  exhorts  me  to  un- 
“  dertake  any  thing.  It  is  the  fame  being,  that  has  always 
“  oppofed  me,  when  I  would  have  intermeddled  in  the  affairs 
“  of  the  republic  ;  and  that  with  the  greateft  reafon  ;  for  I 
“  fhould  have  been  amongft  the  dead  long  ago,  had  I  been 
“  concerned  in  the  meafures  of  the  date,  without  effecting  any 
“  thing  to  the  advantage  of  rnyfelf,  or  our  country.  Do  not 
“  take  it  ill,  I  befeech  you,  if  I  fpeak  my  thoughts  without 
“  difguife,  and  with  truth  and  freedom.  Every  man  who 
“  would  generoufly  oppofe  a  whole  people,  either  amongll  us 
“  or  elfewhere,  and  who  inflexibly  applies  himfelf  to  prevent 
“  the  violation  of  the  laws,  and  the  praftice  of  iniquity  in  a 
“  government,  will  never  do  fo  long  with  impunity.  It  is  ab- 
“  folutely  necelfary  for  him,  who  would  contend  for  juflice,  if 

*  The  Greek  fignifies,  O  bed  of  men,  u  uoirt  avtguv,  which  was  an 
obliging  manner  of  acceding. 

+  Plat.  v.  31. 

“  he 
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“  he  has  any  thoughts  of  living,  to  remain  in  a  private  ftation, 
“  and  never  to  have  any  fhare  in  public  affairs. 

“  *  For  the  reft,  Athenians,  if,  in  the  extreme  danger  I 
“  now  am,  I  do  not  imitate  the  behaviour  of  thofe,  who  upon 
“  lefs  emergencies  have  implored  and  fuppiieated  their  judges 
<£  with  tears,  and  have  brought  forth  their  children,  relations, 
“  and  friends,  it  is  not  through  pride  and  obftinacy,  or  any  con- 
“  tempt  for  you,  but  folely  for  your  honour,  and  for  that  of 
“  the  whole  city.  You  fhould  know,  that  there  are  amongft  our 
“  citizens,  thofe  who  do  not  regard  death  as  an  evil,  and  who 
“  give  that  name  only  to  injuftice  and  infamy.  At  my  age, 
“  and  with  the  reputation  true  or  falfe  which  I  have,  would 
“  it  be  confident  for  me,  after  all  the  leffons  I  have  given  upon 
“  the  contempt  of  death,  to  be  afraid  of  it  myfelf,  and  to  belie 
“  in  my  la  ft  attion  all  the  principles  and  fentiments  of  my  paft 
“  life. 

But  without  fpeaking  of  my  fame,  which  I  fhould  extreme- 
“  ly  injure  by  fuch  a  conduct,  I  do  not  think  it  allowable  to 
•'  entreat  a  judge,  nor  to  be  abfolved  by  fupplications  ;  he 
“  ought  to  be  perfuaded  and  convinced.  The  judge  does  not 
“  fit  upon  the  bench  to  ihow  favour  by  violating  the  laws,  but 
“  to  do  juftice  in  conforming  to  them,  tie  does  not  fwear  to 
“  difcharge  with  impunity  whom  he  pleafes  ;  but  to  do  juf- 
“  tice  where  it  is  due.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  accuf- 
“  tom  you  to  perjury,  nor  you  to  fuffer  yourfelves  to  be  accuf- 
“  tomed  to  it  ;  for  in  fo  doing,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
“  of  us  equally  injure  juftice  and  religion,  and  both  are  cri* 
“  minals. 

“  Do  not  therefore  expeft  from  me,  Athenians,  that  I  fhould 
“  have  recourfe  amongft.  you  to  means  which  I  believe  neither 
“  honeft  nor  lawful ;  efpecially  upon  this  occafion,  wherein  I 
“  am  accufed  of  impiety  by  Miletus.  For  if  I  fhould  influ- 
“  enceyou  by  my  prayers,  and  thereby  induce  you  to  violate 
“  your  oaths,  it  would  be  undeniably  evident,  that  I  fhould 
“  teach  you  not  to  believe  in  the  gods  ;  and  even  in  defending 
“  and  juftifying  myfelf,  fhould  furnifh  my  adverfaries  with 
“  arms  againft  me,  and  prove  that  I  believe  no  divinity.  But 
“  I  am  very  far  from  fuch  bad  thoughts.  I  am  more  convinc- 

ed  of  the  exiftence  of  God  than  my  accufers,  and  fo  con- 
“  vinced,  that  I  abandon  myfelf  to  God  and  you,  that  you 
“  may  judge  of  me  as  you  (hall  deem  bell  for  yourfelves  and 
“  me.” 


*  Plat.  p.  34,  35- 
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Socrates  * * * §  pronounced  this  difeourfe  with  a  firm  and  intre¬ 
pid  tone.  His  air,  his  aeftion,  his  vifage  expreffed  nothing  of 
the  accufed  :  he  feemed  the  mafter  of  his  judges,  from  the 
afiurance  and  greatnefs  of  foul  with  which  he  fpoke,  without 
however  loilng  any  thing  of  the  modefty  natural  to  him.  So 
noble  and  majeflic  a  deportment  difpleafed  and  gave  offence. 
It  is  common  for  j  judges,  who  look  upon  thendelves  as  the 
abfolute  difpenfers  of  life  or  death  to  fuch  as  are  before  them, 
to  expeft,  out  of  a  fecret  tendency  of  mind,  that  they  fhould 
appear  in  their  prefence  with  humble  fubmifiion  and  refpeft- 
ful  awe  ;  an  homage  which  they  think  due  to  their  fupreme 
authority. 

This  was  what  happened  now.  Melitus  however  had  not  at 
firft  the  fifth  part  of  the  voices.  We  have  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  the  judges  affembled  upon  this  occafion  might  amount  to 
500,  without  reckoning  the  prefident.  The  law  condemned 
the  accufer  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000  drachms;];,  if  he  had  not  the 
fifth  part  of  th e  fuffrages.  This  law  had  been  wifely  eftablifhed 
to  check  the  boldnefs  and  impudence  of  calumniators.  Meli¬ 
tus  had  been  obliged  to  pay  this  fine,  if  Anytus  and  Lycon  had 
not  joined  him,  and  prefented  tliemfelves  alfo  as  the  accufers  of 
Socrates.  Their  credit  drew  over  a  great  number  of  voices, 
and  there  were  280  againft  Socrates,  and  in  confequence  only 
220  for  him.  He  wanted  no  more  than  31  §  to  have  been  ac¬ 
quitted  ;  for  he  would  then  have  had  251,  which  would  have 
been  the  majority. 

By  this  firft  fentence  the  judges  only  declared  Socrates 
guilty,  without  decreeing  him  any  ||  penalty.  For  when  the 
law  did  not  determine  the  punhhment,  and  when  a  crime 
againft  the  ftate  was  not  in  quefiion,  in  which  manner  I  con¬ 
ceive  Cicero’s  terms,  fraus  capitalis ,  may  be  underftood,  the  per- 


*  Socrates  ita  in  judicio  capitis  pro  fe  ipfe  dixit,  ut  non  fupplex  aut 
reus,  fed  magiiler  aut  dominus  vidcretur  effe  judicium.  Cic.  1.  i.  de 
orat.  n.  23  r. 

f  Odit  judex  fere  Iitigantis  fecuritatein  ;  cumque  jus  fuum  inttlligat, 
tacitus  reverentiam  poflulat.  Quint.  1.  iv.  c.  i. 

j  500  livres. 

§  The  text  varies  in  Plato  ;  it  fays,  33,  or  30  ;  whence  it  is  probably 
defective. 

||  Primis  fententiis  ftatuebant  tantuni  judices  damnarent  an  abfolverent. 
Erat  autem  Athenis,  reo  damnato,  fi  fraus  capitalis  non  eiTet,  quc.fi  pcenae 
teftimatio.  Ex  fententia,  cum  judicibus  daretur,  interrogabatur  rc-l-s, 
quam  quafi  aefhimationem  commeruifie  fs  maxirne  conhteretur.  Cic.  1.  i. 
de  orat.  n.  231,  232. 


fon 
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fon  found  guilty  had  a  right  to  choofethe  penalty  he  thought 
he  deferved.  Upon  his  anfwer  the  judges  deliberated  a  fecond 
time,  and  afterwards  paffed  their  final  fentence.  Socrates  was 
informed  that  he  might  demand  an  abatement  of  the  penalty, 
and  change  the  condemnation  of  death  into  banifhment,  im- 
prifonment,  or  a  fine.  He  replied  generoufiy,  that  he  would 
choofe  neither  of  tbofe  punilhments,  becaufe  that  would  be  to 
acknowledge  himfelf  guilty.  “  Athenians,”  faid  he,  “  to 
“  keep  you  no  longer  in  fufpence,  as  you  oblige  me  to  fen- 
“  tence  myfelf  according  to  what  I  deferve,  I  condemn  myfelf 
“  for  having  paffed  my  life  in  inftrudling  yourfelves  and  your 
“  children;  for  having  negledted  with  that  view  my  domellic 
“  affairs,  and  all  public  employments,  and  dignities;  for  hav- 
“  ing  devoted  myfelf  entirely  to  the  fervice  of  my  country,  in 
“  labouring  inceffantly  to  render  my  fellow-citizens  virtuous. 
“  I  condemn  myfelf,  1  fay,  to  be  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum 
“  at  the  expence  of  the  republic  for  the  reft  of  my  life.” 
*  This  laft  anfwer  fo  much  offended  the  judges-j-,  that  they 
condemned  him  to  drink  the  hemloc,  a  puniihment  very  much 
in  fife  amongft  them. 

J  This  fentence  did  not  fhake  the  conftancy  of  Socrates  in 
the  leaft.  “  I  am  going,”  faid  he,  addreffmg  himfelf  to  his 
judges  with  a  noble  tranquillity,  “  to  fuffer  death  by  your  or- 
'•  der,  to  which  nature  had  condemned  me  from  the  firft  mo- 
“  ment  of  my  birth;  but  my  accufers  will  fuffer  no  lefs  from 
“  infamy  and  injuftice  by  the  decrees  of  truth.  Did  you 
“  expedt  from  me,  that,  to  extricate  myfelf  out  of  your  hands,  I 
“  ftiould  have  employed,  according  to  the  cuftorn,  flattery  and 
“  pathetic  expreffions,  and  the  timorous  and  creeping  behavi- 
“  our  of  a  fuppliant?  But  in  trials,  as  well  as  war,  an  honelt 
“  man  ought  not  to  ufe  all  forts  of  means  for  the  prefervation 
“  of  his  life.  It  is  equally  difhonourable  both  in  the  one  and 
“  the  other,  to  ranfom  it  only  by  prayers,  and  tears,  and  all 

*  It  appears  in  Plato,  that,  after  this  difeourfe,  Socrates,  without  doubt 
to  remove  from  him  all  imputation  of  pride  and  contumacy,  modeftly  of¬ 
fered  to  pay  a  fine  proportionate  to  his  indigence;  that  is  to  fay,  one 
mins  (fifty  livres)  ;  and  that,  at  the  inftances  of  his  friends,  who  had 
bound  themfelves  for  him,  he  rofe  in  his  offer  to  thirty  mince.  Plat,  in 
.Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  38.  But  Xenophon  pofitively  afferts  the  contrary,  p. 
703.  This  difference  may  be  reconciled,  perhaps,  by  fuppofing  that  So¬ 
crates  refufed  at  firft  to  make  any  offer,  and  that  he  fufferctl  himfelf  at 
length  to  be  overcome  by  the  earneft  folicitations  of  his  friends. 

f  Cujus  refponfo  fic  judices  exarferunt,  ut  capitis  hominem  inr.ocentiffi- 
snum  condemnarent.  Cic.  1,  i.  de  orat.  n.  233. 

i  Hat.  p-  39- 
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“  thofe  other  abjedt  methods,  you  fee  every  day  praftifed  by 
“  people  in  my  prefent  condition.” 

Apollodorus,  who  was  one  of  his  friends  and  difciples,  hav¬ 
ing  advanced  to  him  to  exprefs  hjs  grief  for  his  dying  inno¬ 
cent:  “What,”  replied  he  with  a  Imile,  “would  you  have 
“  had  me  die  guilty?” 

*  Plutarch,  to  fhow  that  only  our  weakeft  part,  the  body, 
is  in  the  power  of  man,  but  that  there  is  another  infinitely 
more  noble  part  of  us  entirely  fuperior  to  their  threats,  and 
inacceffible  to  their  inflictions,  cites  thefe  admirable  words  of 
Socrates,  which  are  more  applicable  to  his  judges  than  his 
accufers:  “  Anytus  and  Miletus  may  kill  me;  but  they  can- 
“  not  hurt  me:” — as  if  he  had  faid  (in  the  language  of  the 
Pagans):  Fortune  may  deprive  me  of  my  goods,  my  health, 
and  'my  life;  but  I  have  a  treafure  within  me,  of  which  no 
violence  can  deprive  me;  I  mean  virtue,  innocence,  fortitude, 
and  greatnefs  of  mind. 

This  great  man f ,  fully  convinced  of  the  principle  he  had  fo 
often  inculcated  to  his  difciples,  that  guilt  is  the  only  evil  a 
wife  man  ought  to  fear,  chofe  rather  to  be  deprived  of  fome 
•'-ears,  which  he  might  have  to  live,  than  to  forfeit  in  an  inftant 
the  glory  of  his  whole  pad  life,  in  diihonouring  himfelf  for  ever 
by  the  fhameful  behaviour  he  was  advifed  to  obferve  with  his 
judges.  Seeing  that  his  own  times  had  but  a  flight  knowledge 
of  him,  he  referred  himfelf  from  it  to  the  judgment  of  pofteri- 
ty,  and  by  the  generous  facriiice  of  a  very  advanced  life,  ac¬ 
quired  and  aflured  to  himfelf  the  efieem  and  admiration  of  all 
iucceeding  ages. 

SECTION  VII. 

SOCRATES  REFUSES  TO  ESCAPE  OUT  OF  PRISON. - 

HE  DRINKS  THE  POISON. 

After  thefentence  had  been  paffed  upon  him,  ^  Socrates, 
with  the  fame  intrepid  afpect  with  which  he  had  held  the 

*  De  anim.  tranquil,  p.  475. 

-j-  Maiuit  vir  fapientiilimus  quod  fupereffet  ex  vita  fibi  perire,  auam 
quod  prajteriffet :  et  quando  ab  homin.bus  fui  temporis  parum  inteliige- 
batuv,  pcfterorum  fe  juuiciis  refervavit,  brevi  detrimento  jam  ultima: 
fer.e&utis  aevum  feculoruni  omnium  confecutis.  Quint.  1.  i.  c.  1. 

j:  Socrates  eodem  illo  vultu,  quo  aliquando  folus  triginta  tyrannos  in 
ordincm  redegerat,  carcerem  intravit,  igtiominiam  ipfi  loco  detradturus. 
Neque  enim  poterat  career  videri,  in  quo  Socrates  erat.  Senec.  in  con- 
iol.  ad  Helvet.  c.  xiii. 

Socrates  carcerem  intrando  purgavit,  omnique  honelticnem  curia  red¬ 
didit.  Id.  de  vit  beat,  c  xxvii. 

tyrants 
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tyrants  in  awe,  went  forward  towards  the  prifon,  which  loft 
that  name,  fays  Seneca,  when  he  entered  it,  and  became  the 
refidence  of  virtue  and  probity.  His  friends  followed  lnm 
thither,  and  continued  to  viht  him  during  30  days,  whicli 
palled  between  his  condemnation  and  death.  The  caufe  of 
that  long  delay  was  this:  The  Athenians  fent  every  year  a  (hip 
to  the  ifle  of  Delos,  to  offer  certain  facrifices;  and  it  was  prohi¬ 
bited  to  put  any  perfon  to  death  in  the  city,  from  the  time  the 
prieft  of  Apollo  had  crowned  the  poop  of  this  veffel,  as  a 
iignal  of  its  departure,  till  the  fame  veffel  (hould  return :  fo 
that  fentence  having  been  paffed  upon  Socrates  the  day  after 
that  ceremony  began,  it  was  neceffary  to  defer  the  execution 
of  it  for  30  days,  during  the  continuance  of  this  voyage. 

In  this  long  interval,  -  death  had  fufiicient  opportunity  to 
prefent  itfelf  before  his  eyes  in  all  its  terrors,  and  to  put  his 
conftancy  to  the  proof,  not  only  by  the  fevere  rigour  of  a  dun¬ 
geon,  and  the  irons  upon  his  legs,  but  by  the  continual  profpecl 
and  cruel  expectation  of  an  event,  of  which  nature  is  always 
abhorrent.  *  In  this  fad  condition  he  did  not  ceafc  to  enjoy 
that  profound  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  his  friends  had  al¬ 
ways  admired  in  him.  He  entertained  them  with  the  fame 
temper  he  had  always  expreffed,  and  Crito  obferves,  that  the 
evening  before  his  death;  he  Dept  2$  peaceably  &s  at  any  other 
time.  He  compofed  alio  an  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  and  turned  one  of  Atfop’s  fables  into  verfe. 

The  day  before,  or  the  fame  day  that  the  fliip  was  to  arrive 
from  Delos,  the  return  of  which  was  to  be  followed  by  the 
death  of  Socrates,  Crito,  his  intimate  friend,  came  to  him  early 
in  the  morning,  to  let  him  know  that  bad  news,  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  depended  only  upon  hinffelf  to  quit  the  pri¬ 
fon;  that  the  jailor  was  gained;  that  he  would  find  the  doors 
open,  and  offered  him  a  fafe  retreat  in  Theffaly.  Socrates 
laughed  at  this  propofal,  and  afked  him,  “  whether  he  knew 
“  any  place  in  Attica,  where  people  did  not  die?”  Crito 
urged  the  thing  very  ferioufly,  and  preffed  him  to  take  the 
advantage  of  fo  precious  an  opportunity,  adding  arguments  up¬ 
on  arguments  to  induce  his  confent,  and  to  engage  him  to  re- 
folve  upon  his  efcape.  Without  mentioning  the  ir.confolable 
grief  he  fnould  fuffer,  for  the  death  of  fuch  a  friend,  how 
fhould  he  fupport  the  reproaches  of  an  infinity  of  people,  who 
would  believe  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  faved  him,  but 


*  l’lat,  in  Criton. 
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that  he  would  not  facrifice  a  fmall  part  of  his  wealth  for  that 
purpofe?  Can  the  people  ever  be  perfuaded  that  fo  wife  a  man 
as  Socrates  would  not  quit  his  prifon,  when  he  might  do  it  with 
all  poffible  fecurity?  Perhaps  he  might  fear  to  expofe  his 
friends,  or  to  occafion  the  lofs  of  their  fortunes,  or  even  of  their 
lives  or  liberty.  Ought  there  to  be  anything  more  dear 
and  precious  to  them  than  the  prefervation  of  Socrates?  Even 
llrangers  themfelves  difpute  that  honour  with  them;  many  of 
whom  have  come  exprefsly  with  confiderable  fuins  of  money 
to  purchafe  his  efcape;  and  declare,  that  they  fliould  think 
t  hemfelves  highly  honoured  to  receive  him  amongll  them,  and 
to  fupply  him  abundantly  with  all  he  Ihould  have  occafion  for. 
Ought  he  to  abandon  himfelf  to  enemies,  who  have  occasion¬ 
ed  liis  being  condemned  unjurlly,  and  can  he  think  it  allowable 
to  betray  bis  o  wn  canfe?  Is  it  not  effential  to  his  goodnefs  and 
juftice,  to  fpare  his  fellow-citizens  the  guilt  of  innocent 
blood?  But  if  all  thefe  motives  cannot  alter  him,  and  he  is  not 
concerned  in  regard  tt>  himfelf,  can  he  be  infenfible  to  the  in- 
terelts  of  his  children  ?  In  what  a  condition  does  he  leave  them  ? 
And  can  he  forget  the  father,  to  remember  only  the  philoso¬ 
pher? 

Socrates,  after  having  heard  him  with  attention,  praifed  his- 
zeal,  and  exprefled  his  gratitude;  but  before  he  could  give 
into  his  opinion,  was  for  examining  whether  it  was  juft  for 
him  to  depart  out  of  prifon  without  the  confent  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  The  queftion  therefore  here  is,  to  know,  whether 
a  man  condemned  to  die,  though  unjuftly,  can  without  a  crime 
efcape  from  juftice  and  the  laws.  I  do  not  know,  whether, 
even  amongfc  us,  there  are  not  many  perfons  to  be  found  who 
believe  that  this  may  be  made  a  queftion. 

Socrates  begins  with  removing  every  thing  foreign  to  the  fub- 
je£t,  and  comes  immediately  to  the  bottom  of  the  affair.  “  I 
“  fhould  certainly  rejoice  extremely,  moft.  dear  Crito,  that  you 
“  could  perfuade  me  to  quit  this  place,  but  cannot  refolve  to  do 
“  fo,  without  being  firft  perfuaded.  We  ought  not  to  be  in 

pain  upon  what  the  people  fay,  but  for  what  the  foie  Judge 
“  of  all  that  is  juft  or  unjuft  {hall  pronounce  upon  us,  and  that 
“  alone  is  truth.  All  the  confiderations  you  have  alleged,  as 
“  to  money,  reputation,  family,  prove  nothing,  unlefsyou  fhow 
“  me,  that  what  you  propofe  is  juft  and  lawful.  It  is  a  received 
“  and  conftant  principle  with  us,  that  all  mjuftice  is  fhameful, 
“  and  fatal  to  him  who  commits  it,  whatever  men  may  fay,  or 
“  whatever  good  or  evil  may  be  confequential  of  it.  We  have 
“  always  reafoned  from  this  principle  even  to  our  lateft  days, 
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“  and  have  never  departed  in  the  lead  from  it.  Would  it  be 
“  poffible,  dear  Crito,  that,  at  our  age,  our  mod;  ferious  difcour- 
“  i'es  fiiould  refemble  tiiofe  of  infants,  who  fay  Yes  and  No  al- 
“  moft  in  the  fame  breath,  and  have  nothing  of  fixed  and  de- 
“  terminate?”  At  each  propofition  he  waited  Crito’s  anfvver 
and  afient. 

“  Let  us  therefore  refume  our  principles,  and  endeavour  to 
“  make  ufe  of  them  at  this  time.  It  has  always  been  a  maxim 
“  with  us,  that  it  is  never  allowable  upon  any  pretence  what- 
“  foever  to  commit  injullice,  not  even  in  regard  to  thofe  who 
“  injure  us,  nor  to  return  evil  for  evil,  and  that  when  we 
“  have  once  engaged  our  word,  we  are  bound  to  keep  it  in- 
<£  violably;  no  filtered  being  capable  to  difpenfe  with  it.  Now 
“  if  at  the  time  I  fiiould  be  ready  to  make  my  efcape,  the 
“  laws  and  republic  fiiould  prefent  themfelves  in  a  body  be- 
“  fore  me,  what  could  I  anfwer  to  the  following  queilions 
“  which  they  might  put  to  me?  What  are  you  going  to  do, 
“  Socrates?  To  fly  from  juftice  in  this  manner,  is  it  aught 
“  elfe  but  ruining  entirely  the  laws  and  the  republic?  Do  you 
“  believe,  that  a  date  fubfids,  after  juftice  is  not  only  no  longer 
“  in  force  in  it,  but  is  even  corrupted,  fubverted,  and  trod 
“  under  foot  by  particulars?  But,  fay  I,  the  republic  has 
“  done  me  injudice,  and  has  fentenced  me  wrongfully.  Have 
“  you  forgot,  the  laws  would  reply,  that  you  are  under  an 
“  agreement  with  us  to  fubmit  your  private  judgment  to  the 
republic?  You  were  at  liberty,  if  our  government  and  con- 
“  dilutions  did  not  fuit  you,  to  retire  and  fettle  yourfeU  elfe- 
“  where.  But  a  refidence  of  70  years  in  our  city  fufdcieruly 
“  denotes,  that  our  plan  has  not  difpleafed  you,  and  that  you 
“  have  complied  with  it  from  an  entire  knowledge  and  expe- 
“  rience  of  it,  and  out  of  choice.  In  effeft  you  owe  all  you 
“  are,  and  all  you  pofiefs,  to  it:  birch,  nurture,  education, 
“  and  eftablifiiment ;  for  all  thefe  proceed  from  the  tuition 
“  and  protection  of  the  republic.  Do  you  believe  yourfeif 
“  free  to  break  through  engagements  with  her,  which  you  have 
“  confirmed  by  more  than  one  oath?  Though  fhe  fiiould  in- 
“  tend  to  dedroy  you,  can  you  render  her  evil  cfor  evil,  and 
*(  injury  for  injury?  Have  you  a  right  to  aft  in  that  manner 
“  with  your  father  and  mother;  and  do  you  not  know,  that 
»“  your  country  is  more  confiderable,  and  more  worthy  of  re- 
“  fpeft  before  God  and  man,  than  either  father  or  mother,  or 
“  all  the  relations  in  the  world  together;  that  your  country  is 
“  to  be  honoured  and  revered,  to  be  complied  with  in  her  ex- 
cedes,  and  to  be  treated  with  tendernefs  and  kindnefs,  even 
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“  in  her  mod  violent  proceedings?  In  a  word,  that  die  rs 
“  either  to  be  reclaimed  by  wife  counfels  and  relpecif.il  remorr- 
“  ftrances,  or  to  be  obeyed  in  her  commands,  and  fullered 
“  without  murmuring  in  all  fhe  fhall  decree?  As  for  yourchil- 
“  dren,  Socrates,  your  friends  will  render  them  all  the  fervices 
“  in  their  power;  at  lead  the  Divine  Providence  will  not  be 
“  wanting  to  them.  Refign  yourfelf  therefore  to  our  reafons, 
“  and  take  the  counfel  of  thofe  who  have  given  you  birth, 
“  nurture,  and  education.  Set  not  fo  high  a  value  upon  your 
“  children,  your  life,  or  any  thing  in  the  world,  as  juftice;  fo 
“  fhall  it  come  to  pals,  that  when  you  appear  before  the  tribu- 
“  nal  of  Pluto,  you  will  not  beat  a  lofs  to  defend  yourfelf  in 
“  the  prefence  of  your  judges.  But  if  you  demean  yourfelf 
“  otherwife,  we  fliall  continue  your  enemies  as  long  as  you  live, 
“  without  ever  affording  you  relaxation  or  repofe;  and  when 
“  you  are  dead,  our  filters,  the  laws’ in  the  regions  below,  will 
“  be  as  little  favourable  to  you;  knowing  that  you  have  been 
“  guilty  of  ufing  your  utmolt  endeavours  to  dedroy  us.” 

Socrates  obferved  to  Crito,  that  he  feemed  to  have  a  per¬ 
fect  fenfe  of  all  he  had  faid,  and  that  the  force  of  his  reafons 
had  made  fo  drong  and  irrefidible  an  imprefTion  upon  his 
mind,  that  they  entirely  engroffed  him,  and  left  him  neither 
thoughts  nor  words  to  object.  C'rito  agreeing  in  effect  that 
lie  had  nothing  to  reply,  continued  liient,  and  withdrew  from 
his  f  iend. 

*  At  length  the  fatal  fliip  returned  to  Athens,  which  was 
in  a  manner  the  fignal  for  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  next 
day  all  his  friends,  except  Plato,  who  was  tick,  repaired  to 
%he  prifon  early  in  the  morning.  The  jailor  delired  them  to 
wait  a  little,  becaufe  the  eleven  magi  lira  t. .-3,  who  had  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  prifons,  were  at  that  time  fly  reifying  to  the  pri- 
foner,  that  he  v.as  to  die  the  fame  day.  Prefently  after,  they 
f.ntered,  and  found  Socrates,  whofe  -{■  chains  had  been  taken 
off,  fitting  by  Xantippe  his  wife,  who  held  one  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  in  her  arms.  As  foon  as  fhe  perceived  them,  fetting  up 
great  cries,  fobbing,  and  tearing  her  face  and  hair,  fhe  made 
the  prifon  refound  with  her  complaints,  “  Oh,  my  dear  So- 
<!  crates,  your  friends  are  come  to  fee  you  this  day  for  the 

laft  time!”  He  delired  that  fire  might  be  taken  away,  and 
Hie  was  immediately  carried  home. 


*  Plat,  in  Phasd.  p.  59,  See. 

+  At  Athens,  as  foon  as  fentence  was  pronounced  upon  a  criminal,  Ke 
was  unbound,  and  confidered  as  til?  vidtini  of  death,  whom  it  was  no 
longer  lawful  to  keep  in  chains. 

Socrates 
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Socrates  pnITed  the  reft  or  the  day  with  his  friends,  and 
difcourfed  with  them  with  his  ufual  cheerfulnefs  and  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  fuhject  of  converfation  was  the  moft  important 
and  beft  adapted  to  the  preient  conjuncture,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  immortality  of  the  foul.  What  gave  occafion  to  this  dif- 
courfe,  was  a  queftion  introduced  in  a  manner  by  chance, 
whether  a  true  philofopher  ought  not  to  defire  and  take  pams 
to  die?  This  propofition,  taken  too  literally,  implied  an  opi¬ 
nion,  that  a  philofopher  might  kill  himfelf.  Socrates  (hows 
that  nothing  is  more  unjuft  than  this  notion,  and  that  man, 
appertaining  to  God,  who  formed  and  placed  him  with  his 
own  hand  in  the  poll  he  pofteffes,  cannot  abandon  it  without 
his  permiftion,  nor  depart  from  life  without  his  order.  What 
is  it  then  that  can  induce  a  philofopher  to  entertain  this  love 
for  death:  It  can  be  only  the  hope  of  that  happinefs,  which 
he  expects  in  another  life;  and  that  hope  can  be  rounded  only 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  foul’s  immortality. 

Socrates  employed  the  laft  day  of  his  life  in  entertaining 
his  friends  upon  this  great  and  important  fubjedl,  from  which 
converfation  Plato’s  admirable  dialogue,  inti  tied  “  The  Phse- 
“  don,”  is  wholly  taken.  He  explains  to  his  friends  all  the 
arguments  for  believing  the  foul  immortal,  and  refutes  all  the 
objections  againft  it,  which  are  very  near  the  fame  as  are  made 
at  this  day.  This  treatife  is  too  long  for  me  to  attempt  an 
abftraft  of  it. 

*  Before  he  anfwers  any  of  thefe  objections,  he  deplores  a 
misfortune  common  enough  amongft  men,  who,  in  confequence 
ot  hearing  ignorant  perfons,  who  contradict  and  doubt  every 
tiling,  diipute,  believe  there  is  nothing  certain.  “  Is  it 
“  not  a  great  misfortune,  dear  Phaedon,  that  having  reafons 
“  which  are  true,  certain,  and  very  eafy  to  be  underftood, 
“  there  ihould  however  be  thofe  in  the  world,  who  are  not 
“  at  all  affe&ed  with  them,  from  their  having  heard  thofe 
“  frivolous  difpules,  wherein  all  things  appear  fometimes  true 
“  and  fometimes  falfe?  Thefe  unjuft  and  unreafonable  men, 
“  inftead  of  blaming  themfelves  for  thefe  doubts,  or  charging 
“  the  narrownefs  of  their  fenfe  with  them,  from  afcribing  the 
“  defect  to  the  reafons  themfelves,  proceed  at  length  to  a  de- 
“  teftation  of  them;  and  believe  themfelves  more  knowing  and 
“judicious  than  all  others,  becaufe  they  imagine  they  are  the 
“  only  perfons,  who  comprehend  that  there  is  nothing  true  or 
“  certain  in  the  nature  of  things.” 

Socrates  deraoaftrates  the  injuftice  of  this  proceeding.  Pie 


*  Plat.  p.  90,  91, 
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obferves,  that  of  two  tilings  equally  uncertain,  it  confifts  with 
wifdom  to  choofe  that  which  is  mod;  advantageous  with  lealh 
hazard.  “  If  what  I  advance,”  fays  he,  “  upon  the  immor- 
“  tality  of  the  foul,  proves  true,  it  is  good  to  believe  it;  and 
“  if  after  my  death  it  proves  falfe,  I  {hall  always  have  the 
“  advantage  from  it,  to  have  been  lefs  fenfible  here  of  the 
“  evils  which  generally  attend  human  life.”  This  reafoning 
of  Socrates*,  which,  “  we  are  to  fuppofe,”  can  be  only  real 
and  true  in  the  mouth  of  a  Chriftian,  is  very  remarkable.  If 
what  I  fay  is  true,  I  gain  all  things,  wliilft  I  hazard  very  little  ; 
and  if  falfe,  I  lofe  nothing;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  hill  a  great 
gainer. 

Socrates  does  not  confine  himfelf  to  the  mere  fpeculation  of 
this  great  truth,  that  the  foul  is  immortal;  he  draws  ufeful  and 
neceffary  concluhons  from  it  for  the  conduct  of  life;  in  explain¬ 
ing  what  the  hope  of  an  happy  eternity  demands  from  man,  that 
it  be  not  fruhrated,  and  that,  inhead  of  attaining  the  rewards 
prepared  for  the  good,  they  do  not  experience  the  punishments 
allotted  for  the  wicked.  The  philofopher  here  fets  forth  thefe 
great  truths,  which  a  conhant  tradition,  though  very  much 
obfcured  by  fidtion  and  fable,  had  always  preferred  amongh 
the  Pagans:  the  lah  judgment  of  the  righteous  and  wicked; 
the  eternal  punifnments  to  which  great  criminals  are  condemn¬ 
ed;  a  place  of  peace  and  joy  without  end  for  the  fouls  that  re¬ 
tain  their  purity  and  innocence,  or  which,  during  this  life,  have 
expiated  their  offences  by  repentance  and  fatisfadlion;  and  an 
intermediate  Hate,  in  which  they  purify  themfelves,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  from  lefs  conliderable  crimes,  that  have  not  been 
atoned  for  during  this  life. 

“  j-  My  friends,  there  is  ftill  one  thing,  which  it  is  very  juft 
“  to  believe  ;  if  the  foul  be  immortal,  it  requires  to  be  culti- 
“  vated  with  attention,  not  only  for  what  we  call  the  time  of 
“  life,  but  for  that  which  is  to  follow,  I  mean  eternity  ;  and 
“  the  leaft  negledf  in  this  point  may  be  attended  with  endlefs 
“  confequences.  If  death  were  the  final  diffolution  of  being,, 
“  the  wicked  would  be  great  gainers  in  it,  by  being  delivered 
“  at  once  from  their  bodies,  their  fouls,  and  their  vices  :  but 
“  as  the  foul  is  immortal,  it  has  no  other  means  of  being  freed 
“  from  its  evils,  nor  any  fafety  for  it,  but  in  becoming  very 
“  good  and  very  wife  ;  for  it  carries  nothing  away  with  it,  but 

*  Monfieur  Pafcal  has  expatiated  upon  this  reafoning  in  his  feventh 
article,  and  deduced  from  it  a  demonftration  of  infinite  force. 

f  Plat.  p.  ioj. 
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“  its  good  or  bad  deeds,  its  virtues  or  vices,  which  are  corrr- 
“  monly  the  confeauences  of  the  education  it  has  received,  and 
“  the  caufes  of  eternal  happinefs  or  milery. 

“  *When  the  dead  are  arrived  at  the  fatal  rendezvous  of 
“  departed  fouls,  whither  their  daemon  conducts  them,  they 
“  are  all  judged.  Thofe,  who  have  palfed  their  lives  in  a  man- 
“  ner  neither  entirely  criminal  nor  abfolutely  innocent,  are  fent 
“  into  a  place,  where  they  fufFer  pains  proportioned  to  their 
“  faults,  till  being  purged  and  cleanfed  of  their  guilt,  and  after- 
“  wards  reltored  to  liberty,  they  receive  the  reward  of  the  good 
“  actions  they  have  done  in  the  body.  Thofe  who  are  judged  to 
“  be  incurable  upon  account  of  the  greatnefs  of  their  crimes, 
“  who  deliberately  have  committed  facrileges  and  murders,  and 
“  other  fuch  great  offences,  the  fatal  deftiny,  that  paffes  judg- 
“  ment  upon  them,  hurls  them  into  Tartarus,  from  whence 
“  they  never  depart.  But  thofe  who  are  found  guilty  of  crimes, 
“  great  indeed,  but  worthy  of  pardon  j  who  have  committed 
“  violences  in  the  tranfports  of  rage  againft  their  father  or  mo- 
“  ther,  or  have  killed  fome  one  in  a  like  emotion,  and  after- 
“  wards  repented,  thefe  fufFer  the  fame  punilhment,  and  in  the 
“  fame  place  with  the  latt  ;  but  for  a  time  only,  till  by  their 
“  prayers  and  ^applications  they  have  obtained  pardon  from 
“  thofe  they  have  injured. 

“  Bu-_  for  thofe  who  have  palTed  through  life  with  peculiar 
“  fanCtity  of  manners,  delivered  from  their  bafe  earthly  abodes 
“  as  from  a  prifon,  they' are  received  on  high  in  a  pure  region, 
“  which  they  inhabit  ;  and  as  philofophy  has  fuf&ciently  puri- 
“  hed  them,  they  live  j;  without  their  bodies  through  all  eter- 
“  nity,  in  a  feries  of  joy  s  and  delights  it  is  not  eafy  to  deferibe, 
“  and  which  the  Ihortneis  of  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to  ex- 
“  plain  more  at  large. 

“  What  I  have  laid  will  fuffice,  I  conceive,  to  prove,  that 
“  we  ought  to  endeavour  Itrenuoufly,  throughout  our  whole 
“  lives,  to  acquire  virtue  and  wifdom  :  for  you  fee,  how  great 
“  a  reward,  and  how  high  an  hope  is  propofed  to  us.  And 
“  though  the  immortality  of  the  foul  were  dubious,  inflead 
“  of  appearing  a  certainty  as  it  does,  every  wife  man  ought  to 
“  alTure  himfclf,  that  it  is  well  worth  his  trouble  to  rifle  his  be- 
“  lief  of  it  in  this  manner.  And  indeed  can  there  be  a  more 
“  glorious  hazard  ?  We  ought  to  enchant  ourfelves  with  this 

*  Plat.  p.  113,  1x4. 

f  Dsmon  is  a  Greek  word,  which  fignifies  fpirit,  genius,  and  with  us, 
angel. 

t  1  lie  refurredhon  of  the  body  was  unknown  to  the  Pagans. 
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“  bleffed  hope  ;  for  which  reafoa  I  have  lengthened  this  dif- 
“  courfe  fo  much.” 

Cicero  expreffes  thefe  noble  fentiments  of  Socrates  with  his 
ufual  delicacy.  *Almoft  at  the  very  moment  that  he  held 
the  deadly  draught  in  his  hand,  he  talked  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  fhovved  that  he  looked  upon  death  not  as  a  violence  done  to 
him,  but  as  a  means  bellowed  upon  him  of  afcending  to  hea¬ 
ven.  He  declared,  that,  upon  departing  out  of  this  life,  two 
ways  are  open  to  us  :  the  one  leads  to  the  place  of  eternal  mi- 
fery  fuch  fouls  as  have  fullied  themfelves  here  below  in  Ihame- 
ful  pleafures  and  criminal  adlions  ;  the  other  conducts  thofe  to 
the  happy  manfions  of  the  gods,  who  have  retained  their  purity 
upon  earth,  and  have  led  in  human  bodies  a  life  almoll  divine. 

f  When  Socrates  had  done  fpeaking,  Crito  defined  him  to 
give  him  and  the  reft  of  his  friends  his  laft  inflrudlions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  children,  and  other  affairs,  that,  by  executing  them, 
they  might  have  the  confolation  of  doing  him  fome  pleafure. 
“  I  fnail  recommend  nothing  to  you  this  day,”  replied  Socra¬ 
tes,  “  more  than  I  have  always  done,  which  is  to  take  care 
“  of yourfelves.  You  cannot  do  yourfelves  a  greater  fervice, 
“  nor  do  me  and  my  family  a  greater  pleafure.”  Crito  having 
alked  him  afterwards,  in  what  manner  he  thought  fit  to  be 
ourieo:  ••  As  you  pieaie,  iaiu  fciocrates,  “  if  you  can  lay  hold 
“  of  me,  and  I  not  efcape  out  of  your  hands.”  At- the  fame 
time  looking  upon  his  friends  with  a  finile  :  “  I  can  never  per- 
“  fuade  Crito,  that  Socrates  is  he  who  ccnverfes  with  you,  and 
<t  difpofes  the  feveral  parts  of  his  difcourfe  ;  for  he  always  ima- 
“  gines,  that  I  am  what  he  is  going  to  fee  dead  in  a  little  while. 
“  He  confounds  me  with  my  carcafe,  and  therefore  alks  me 
<<  how  I  would  be  interred.”  In  finifning  thefe  words,  he  role 
up,  and  went  to  bathe  himfelf  in  a  chamber  adjoining.  After 
he  came  out  of  the  bath,  his  children  were  brought  to  him,  for 

*  Cum  pene  in  manu  jam  mortiferum  illuti  teneret  poculum,  locutus 
ita  eft,  ut  non  ad  mortem  trudi,  verum  in  ccelum  videretur  afcendere. 
Ita  enim  cenfebat,  itaque  diffcruit ;  duas  efie  vias  duplicefque  curfus  ani- 
morum  e  corpore  excedentium.  Nam,  qui  fe  humams  vitiis  contaminaf- 
fent,  et  fe  totos  libidinibus  dedidiffent,  quibtts  coardlati  velut  domefticis 
vitiis  atque  flagitiis  fe  inquicaffent,  iis  deviurn  quoddam  iter  C’Te,  fechdum 
a  confilio  deorum  ;  qui  autem  fe  intcgros  caftofque  fervavilfent,  quibufque 
fuiffet  minima  cum  corporibus  contagio,  fefeque  ab  bus  femper  fevocalfent, 
effentque  in  corporibus  humanis  vitani  imitati  deorum,  his  ad  iilos,  a  qui- 
bus  effent  profcdli,  redditum  facilem  patere.  Cic.  Tufc.  Quasft.  1.  i.  n. 
71,  72. 
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he  had  three,  two  very  little,  and  the  other  grown  up.  He 
fpoke  to  them  for  fome  time,  gave  his  orders  to  the  woman 
who  took  care  of  them,  and  then  difmiffed  them.  Being  re¬ 
turned  into  his  chamber,  he  laid  him  down  upon  his  bed. 

The  fervant  of  the  eleven  entered  at,  the  fame  inftant,  and 
having  informed  him,  that  the  time  for  drinking  the  hemloc 
was  come,  which  was  at  fun-fet,  the  fervant  was  fo  much  affedt- 
ed  with  forrow,  that  he  turned  his  back,  and  fell  a  weeping. 

“  See,”  faid  Socrates,  “  the  good  heart  of  this  man  !  Since 
“  my  imprifonment  he  has  often  come  to  fee  me,  and  to  con- 
“  verfe  with  me.  He  is  more  worthy  than  all  his  fellows. 

“  How  heartily  the  poor  man  weeps  for  me.”  This  is  a  re¬ 
markable  example,  and  might  teach  thofe  in  an  office  of  this 
kind  how  they  ought  to  behave  to  all  prifoners,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  to  perfons  of  merit,  when  they  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall 
into  their  hands.  The  fatal  cup  was  brought.  Socrates  alked 
what  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  do.  “  Nothing  more,”  re¬ 
plied  the  fervant,  “  than  as  foon  as  you  have  drunk  off  the 
“  draught,  to  walk  about  till  you  find  your  legs  grow  weary, 

“  and  afterwards  lie  down  upon  your  bed.”  He  took  the  cup 
without  any  emotion  or  change  in  his  colour  or  countenance, 
and  regarding  the  man  with  a  Heady  and  allured  look,  “Well,” 
faid  he,  “  what  fay  you  of  this  drink  ;  may  one  make  a  liba- 
“  tion  out  of  it?”  Upon  being  told  there  was  only  enough  for 
one  dofe  :  “  At  leaft,”  continued  he,  “  we  may  fay  our 
“  prayers  to  the  gods,  as  it  is  our  duty  ;  and  implore  them  to 
“  make  our  exit  from  this  world,  and  our  laft  ftage  happy  ; 
“  which  is  what  I  moil  ardently  beg  of  them.”  After  having 
fpoke  thefe  words,  he  kept  filence  for  fome  time,  and  drank  off 
the  whole  draught  with  an  amazing  tranquillity,  and  a  fereni- 
ty  of  afpedt  not  to  be  expreffed  or  conceived. 

Till  then  his  friends,  with  great  violence  to  themfelves,  had 
refrained  from  tears  ;  but  after  he  hadfdrank  the  potion,  they 
were  no  longer  their  own  mailers,  and  wept  abundantly. 
Apollodorus,  who  had  been  in  tears  during  almoft  the  whole 
converfation,  began  then  to  raife  great  cries,  and  to  lament 
with  fuch  exceffive  grief,  as  pierced  the  hearts  of  all  who  were 
prefent.  Socrates  alone  remained  unmoved,  and  even  reproved 
his  friends,  though  with  his  ufual  mildnefs  and  good-nature. 
“  What  are  you  doing  ?”  faid  he  to  them,  “  I  admire  at  you. 
“  Ah  !  What  is  become  of  your  virtue  ?  Was  it  not  for  this 
“  I  fent  away  the  women,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  thefe 
“  weakneffes  ?  For  I  have  always  heard  fay,  that  we  ought  to 
“  die  peaceably,  and  bleffing  the  gods.  Be  at  eafe,  I  beg  you, 

“  and 
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“  and  Ihow  more  conftancy  and  refolution.”  Thefe  words 
filled  them  with  confufion,  and  obliged  them  to  reftrain  their 
tears. 

In  the  mean  time  he  kept  walking  to  and  fro,  and  when  he 
found  his  legs  grow  weary,  he  laid  down  upon  his  bed,  as  he 
had  been  directed. 

The  poifon  then  operated  more  and  more.  When  Socrates 
found  it  began  to  gain  upon  the  heart,  uncovering  his  face, 
which  had  been  covered,  without  doubt  to  prevent  any  thing 
from  difturbing  him  in  his  laft  moments,  “  Crito,”  faid  he, 
which  were  his  laft  words,  “  we  owe  a  cock  to  jEfculapius  ; 
“  ditcharge  that  vow  for  me,  and  pray  do  not  forget  it foon 
after  which  he  breathed  his  laft.  Crito  went  to  his  body,  and 
clofed  his  mouth  and  eyes.  Such  was  the  end  of  Socrates  ;  in 
the  firft  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  and  the  70th  of  his  age. 
Cicero  *  fays,  he  could  never  read  the  defcription  of  his  death  in 
Plato  without  tears. 

Plato,  and  the  reft  of  Socrates’s  difciples,  apprehending  the 
rage  of  his  accufcrs  was  not  fatiated  by  that  victim,  retired  to 
Megara,  to  the  houfe  of  Euclid  ;  where  they  flaid  till  the 
ftorm  blew  over.  Euripides,  however,  to  reproach  the  Athe¬ 
nians  with  the  horrible  crime  they  had  committed,  in  c'Ondemn- 
i i  o  the  belt  of  men  to  die  upon  fuch  flight  grounds,  compofed 
1  tragedy,  called  Palamedes,  in  which,  under  the  name  of 
that  hero,  who  was  alfo  deftroyed  by  a  black  calumniation,  he 
deplored  the  misfortune  of  his  friend.  When  the  after  came 
to  repeat  this  verfe, 

“  You  doom  the  jullefl  of  the  Greeks  to  perilh 

the  whole  theatre,  remembering  Socrates  in  fo  diftindt  an  image 
•of  him,  melted  into  tears,  and  a  decree  palled  to  prohibit  fpeak- 
ing  any  more  of  him  in  public.  Some  believe  Euripides  was 
dead  before  Socrates,  and  rejedttbis  circumftatice. 

However  it  were,  the  people  of  Athens  did  not  open  their 
eyes  till  feme  time  after  the  death  of  Socrates.  Their  hatred 
being  fatisfied,  their  prejudices  expired,  and  time  having  given 
them  opportunity  for  refieftion,  the  notorious  injuftice  of  the 
fentence  appeared  in  all  its  horrors.  Nothing  was  heard 
throughout  the  city  but  diicourfes  in  favour  of  Socmtes.  The 
academy,  the  Lycseum,  private  houfes,  public  walks,  and 
market-places,  feemed  ftill  to  re-echo  the  found  of  his  loved 

*  Quid  dicam  de  focrate,  cujus  morti  illacrymari  foleo  Pktonem  le¬ 
ssens  ?  De  nat.  deor,  lib.  iii.  n.  82. 
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voice.  Here,  faid  they,  he  formed  our  youth,  and  taught  our 
children  to  love  their  country,  and  to  honour  their  parents. 
In  this  place,  he  gave  us  his  admirable  leffons,  and  fometimes 
made  us  ieafonable  reproaches,  to  engage  us  more  warmly  in 
the  purfuit  of  virtue.  Alas  !  how  have  we  rewarded  him  for 
fuch  important  fervices  !  Athens  was  in  univerfal  mourning 
and  conllcrnation.  Thefehools  were  fnut  up,  and  all  exercifes 
fuipended.  The  accufers  were  called  to  account  for  the  inno¬ 
cent  blood  they  had  caufed  to  be  Ihed.  Mehtus  was  condemn* 
ed  to  die,  and  the  red  baniihed.  Plutarch  obferves,  that  all 
tnofe  vvho  had  any  lhare  in  this  black  calumny,  were  in  fuch 
abomination  among  the  citizens,  that  no  one  would  give  them 
dre,  anfvver  them  any  quedion,  nor  go  into  the  fame  bath  with 
them,  and  had  the  place  cleanfed  where  they  had  bathed,  led 
tnej  rhould  be  polluted  by  touching  it ;  which  drove  them  into 
fuch  defpair,  that  many  of  them  killed  themfelves. 

*  The  Athenians,  not  contented  with  having  punifiied  his 
accufers,  caufed  a  datue  of  brafs  to  be  erected  to  him,  of  the 
workmandiip  of  the  celebrated  Lyfippus,  and  placed  it  in  one 
of  the  mod  confpicuous  parts  of  the  city.-  Their  refpeft  and 
gratitude  rofe  even  to  a  religious  veneration  ;  they  dedicated  a 
chapel  to  him,  as  to  a  hero  and  a  demi-god,  which  they  called 
'SuKgxruovt  that  is  to  fay*  “  The  Chapel  of  Socrates.” 

SECTION  VIII. 

REFLECTIONS  UPON  SOCRATES,  AND  THE  SENTENCE  PASSED 
UPON  HIM  BY  THE  ATHENIANS. 

We  mud  be  very  much  furprifed,  when  on  the  one  fide  we 
confidei  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  people  of  Athens,  as  to 
what  regai  ds  the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  which  ran  fo  high  as  to 
occafion  their  condemning  the  mod  eminent  perfons  upon  the 
fimple  fufpiclon  of  their  failing  in  refped  for  them ;  and  on 
the  other, _  when  we  fee  the  exceeding  toleration  (to  call  it  no 
worfe)  with  which  the  fame  people  hear  comedies  every  day, 
m  which  all  the  gods  are  turned  into  ridicule  in  a  manner  ca¬ 
pable' of  infpiring  the  highed  contempt  for  them.  All  Ari- 
itophanes’s  pieces  abound  with  pleafantries,  or  rather  buffoon¬ 
eries,  of  this  kind ;  and  if  it  is  true,  that  this  poet  did  not 
know  what  it  was  to  fpare  the  greated  men  of  the  republic,  it 
may  be  faid  alfo  as  judly,  he  was  dill  lefs  favourable  to  the 
.gods. 


VOL.  iy. 
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SucI)  were  the  daily  entertainments  in  the  the'atre,  which 
the  people  of  Athens  not  only  heard  without  pain,  but  with 
fuch  joy,  pleafure,  and  applaufe,  that  they  rewarded  the  poet 
with  public  honours,  who  diverted  them  fo  agreeably.  What 
was  there  in  Socrates,  that  came  near  this  exceffive  licence  ? 
Never  did  any  perfon  of  the  pagan  world  fpeak  of  the  Divi¬ 
nity,  or  of  the  adoration  due  to  him,  in  fo  pure,  fo  noble, 
and  fo  refpectful  a  manner.  He  did  not  declare  againft  the 
gods  publicly  received  and  honoured  by  a  religion  more  ancient 
than  the  city:  he  only  avoided  imputing  to  them  the  crimes 
and  infamous  adlions,  which  the  popular  credulity  afcribed  to 
them,  and  which  were  only  proper  to  depreciate  and  decry 
them  in  the  fenfe  of  the  people.  He  did  not  blame  the  facri- 
fices,  feftivals,  nor  the  other  ceremonies  of  religion  ;  he  only 
taught,  that  all  that  pomp  and  outward  fhow  could  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  gods  without  uprightnefs  of  intention  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  heart. 

This  wife,  this  illumined,  this  religious  man,  however,  with 
all  his  veneration  and  noble  fentiments  in  regard  to  the  Divi¬ 
nity,  is  condemned  as  an  impious  perfon  by  the  fuffrages  of 
almolt  an  whole  people,  without  his  accufers  being  able  to  in- 
ftance  one  fmgle  avowed'fadt,  or  to  produce  any  proof  with 
the  leaft  appearance  of  probability. 

From  whence  could  fo  evident,  fo  univerfal,  and  fo  deter¬ 
minate  a  contradiction  arife  among  the  Athenians  ?  A  people, 
abounding  in  other  refpefts  with  wit,  tafte,  and  knowledge, 
muft  without  doubt  have  had  their  reafons,  at  leaft  in  appear¬ 
ance,  tor  a  conduct  fo  different,  and  fentiments  fo  oppohte,  to 
their  general  character.  May  we  not  fay,  that  the  Athenians 
con.fider.ed  their  gods  in  a  double  light  ?  They  confined  their 
real  religion  to  the  public,  folemn,  and  hereditary  worlhip,  as 
they  had  received  it  from  their  anceftors,  as  it  was  eftablifhed 
by  the  laws  of  the  Hate,  had  been  practifed  from  immemorial 
time,  and  efpecially  confirmed  by  the  oracles,  augurs,  offerings, 
and  facrifices.  It  is  by  this  fiandard  they  regulated  their  piety ; 
againft  which  they  could  not  fuffer  the  leaft  attempt  whatfo- 
ever :  it  was  of  this  worfhip  alone  they  were  jealous;  it  was 
for  thefe  ancient  ceremonies  they  were  fuch  ardent  zealots  ; 
and  they  believed,  though  without  foundation,  that  Socrates 
was  an  i_nemy  to  them.  But  there  was  another  kind  of  reli¬ 
gion,  founded  upon  fable,  poetical  fidlions,  popular  opinions, 
and  foreign  cuftoms  ;  for  this  they  were  little  concerned,  and 
abandoned  it  entirely  to  the  poets,  to  the  reprefentations  efthe 
theatre,  and  common  conycrfation. 
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*  What  groflhefs  did  they  not  attribute  to  Juno  and  Vends  ? 
No  citizen  would  have  been  fatisfied,  that  his  wife  or  daughters 
fhould  have  refembled  thefe  goddeffes.  Timotheus,  the  fa¬ 
mous  muiician,  having  reprefented  Diana  upon  the  ftage  of 
Athens,  tranfported  with  folly,  fury,  and  rage,  one  of  the  fpec- 
tators  conceived,  he  could  not  make  a  greater  imprecation 
againft  him,  than  to  wifn  his  daughter  might  become  the  like- 
nefs  of  that  divinity.  It  is  better,  fays  Plutarch,  to  believe 
there  are  no  gods,  than  to  imagine  them  of  this  kind  ;  open 
and  declared  impiety  being  lefs  profane,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  fay  fo,  than  fo  grofs  and  abfurd  a  fuperftition. 

However  it  be,  the  fentence,  of  which  we  have  related  the 
eircumltances,  will,  through  all  ages,  cover  Athens  with  in¬ 
famy  and  reproach,  that  all  the  fplendour  of  its  glorious  ac¬ 
tions,  for  which  it  is  otherwiie  fo  juftly  renowned,  can  never  ob¬ 
literate  ;  and  it  {hows  at  the  lame  time,  what  is  to  be  expeetc  1 
from  a  people,  gentle,  humane,  and  beneficent  at  bottom  (tJr 
fuch  the  Athenians  really  were),  but  warm,  proud,  haughty, 
inconflant,  wavering  with  every  wind,  and  every  impreiiim  . 
It  is  therefore  with  reafon,  that  their  affemblies  have  been  com¬ 
pared  to  a  tempeftuous  fea  ;  as  that  element,  like  the  people, 
though  calm  and  peaceable  of  itfelf,  is  fubjeA  to  be  frequently 
agitated  by  a  violence  not  its  own. 

As  to  Socrates,  it  mull  be  allowed  that  the  na^an  world  ne- 

X 

ver  produced  any  thing  fo  great  and  perfect.  When  we  ob- 
fervetowhat  an  height  he  carries  the  fublimity  of  hr  fentiments, 
not  only  in  refpcdr  to  moral  virtue,  temperance,  fobriety,  oa- 
tience  in  adverfity,  the  love  of  poverty,  and  the  forgivenefs  of 
wrongs  ;  but  what  is  iar  more  confiderabie,  in  regard  to  the 
Divinity,  his  unity,  omnipotence,  creation  of  the  world,  and 
providence  in  the  government  of  it  ;  the  immortality  o"f  the 
foul,  its  ultimate  end  and  eternal  delliny  ;  the  rewards  of  the 
good,  and  the  punifhment  of  the  wicked  ;  when  we  confider 
this  train  of  fublime  knowledge,  we  aik  our  reafon  whether  it 
is  a  pagan  who  thinks  and  {peaks  in  this  manner,  and  can  fcarce 
perfuade  ourfelves,  that  from  fo  dark  and  oblcure  a  fund  as 
paganifm,  /hould  fliine  forth  fuch  living  and  glorious  rays  of 
light.  - 

It  is  true,  his  reputation  was  not  without  alloy,  and  it  has 
been  affirmed,  that  t lie  purity  of  his  manners  did  not  anfwer 
tbofe  of  his  ientiments.  |  This  quellion  has  been  difeuffed 

*  Pint,  de  fuperftit.  p.  170. 

f  Meiiioires  de  1'Academie  des  Inferip.  tom.  iv.  p.  3  7 3. 
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among  the  learned,  but  my  plan  will  not  admit  me  to  treat  it 
in  its  extent.  The  reader' may  lee  Abbe  Fragnier’s  difterta- 
tion  in  defence  of  Socrates,  againft  the  reproaches  made  him 
cn  account  of  his  conduct.  The  negative  argument  he  makes 
iife  of  in  his  juftification,  feems  a  very  ilrong  one.  Fie  ob¬ 
serves,  that  neither  Ariftophaues  in  his  comedy  of  The  Clouds, 
which  is  entirely  again  11  Socrates,  nor  his  vile  accufers  in  his 
trial,  have  advanced  one  word  that  tends  to  impeach  the  purity 
of  Ins  manners  :  and  it  is  not  probable,  that  fuch  violent  ene¬ 
mies  as  thefe  would  have  neglcdted  one  of  the  moll  likely  me¬ 
thods  to  eiferedit  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  judges,  if  there  had 
been  any  foundation  or  appearance  for  the  ufe  of  it. 

I  confefs,  however,  that  certain  principles  of  Plato  his  dif- 
em’e,  held  by  him  in  common  with  his  mailer,  upon  the  nudity 
of  the  combatants  in  the  public  games,  from  which  at  the  fame 
time  he  did  not  exclude  the  fair  fex,  and  the  behaviour  of  So¬ 
crates  himfelf,  who  wreftled  naked  man  to  man  with  Alcibiades, 
gives  us  no  great  idea  of  that  philofopher’s  delicacy  in  point  of 
modefty  and  balhfulr.efs.  *  What  fhall  we  fay  of  his  vifit  to 
Theodota,  a  woman  of  Athens  of  indifferent  reputation,  only 
to  allure  himfelf  with  his  own  eyes  of  her  extraordinary  beauty, 
which  was  much  talked  of,  and  of  the  precepts  he  gave  her  for 
the  attraction  of  admirers,  and  the  retaining  them  in  her  blares? 
Do  fuc’n  leffons  conli ft  much  with  a  philofopher  ?  I  pafs  over 
many  other  things  in  filence. 

I  am  the  lefs  furprifed,  after  this,  that  feveral  of  the  fathers 
have  cenfured  him  in  regard  to  purity  of  manners,  and  that 
they  have  thought  fit  to  apply  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  difciple 
Plato,  what  St.  Paul  j-  fays  of  the  philofophers  ;  that  God  by 
a  juft  judgment  has  abandoned  them  to  a  reprobate  fenfe,  and 
to  the  moll  lhameful  lulls  for  their  punifnment ;  in  that  having 
clearly  known  there  was  but  one  true  God,  they  had  not  ho¬ 
noured  him  as  they  ought,  by  publicly  avowing  their  belief, 
and  were  not  alhamed  to  affociate  him  with  ar.  innumerable  mul¬ 
titude  of  divinities,  ridiculous  and  infamous  even  in  their  own 
opinions. 

And  in  this,  properly  fpeaking,  confifts  the  crime  of  Socra¬ 
tes,  who  was  not  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,1  but  gave 
occafion  for  his  being  juftly  condemned  by  the  eternal  Truth. 
It  had  illuminated  his  foul  with  the  mold  pure  and  fublime 
lights,  of  which  the  pagan  world  was  capable  ;  for  we  are  not 
ignorant,  that  all  knowledge  of  God,  even  natural,  cannot 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  1.  iii.  p.  783 — 786.  I  Rom.  c.  i.  v.  17 — 3?,. 
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come  but  from  himfelf  alone.  He  held  admirable  principles 
with  relation  to  the  Divinity.  He  agreeably  rallied  the  fables 
upon  which  the  ridiculous  myfteries  of  his  age  were  founded. 
He  often  fpoke,  and  in  the  mod  exalted  terms,  of  the  exif- 
tence  of  one  only  God,  eternal,  invilible,  creator  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  fupreme  diredlor  and  arbiter  of  all  events,  avenger  of 
crimes,  and  rewarder  of  virtues  :  but  he  did*  not  dare  to  give 
a  public  teftimony  of  thefe  great  truths.  He  perfectly  dif- 
cerned  the  falfe  and  the  ridiculous  of  the  pagan  fyftem,  and 
neverthelefs,  as  Seneca  fays  of  the  wife  man,  and  adted  himfelf, 
he  obferved  exactly  all  the  cuftoms  and  ceremonies,  not  as 
agreeable  to  the  gods,  but  as  enjoined  by  the  laws.  He  j-  ac¬ 
knowledged  at  bottom  one  only  divinity,  'and  wov  (hipped  with 
the  people  that  multitude  of  infamous  idols,  which  ancient  fu- 
perftition  had  heaped  up  during  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages.  He 
held  peculiar  opinions  in  the  lchools,  but  followed  the  multitude 
in  the  temples.  As  a  pliilofopher,  he  defpifed  and  detefted 
the  idols  in  fecret  ;  as  a  citizen  of  Athens  and  a  fenator,  he 
paid  them  in  public  the  fame  adoration  with  others  ;  by  lo 
much  the  more  to  be  condemned,  fays  St.  Auguftin,  as  that 
worfhip,  which  was  only  external  and  diffembled,  feemed  to  the 
people  to  be  tire  effect  of  lincerity  and  conviction. 

And  it  cannot  be  faid  that  Socrates  altered  his  conduct  at 
the  end  of  his  life,  or  that  he  then  expreffed  a  greater  zeal  for 
truth.  In  his  defence  before  the  people,  he  declared,  that  he 
had  always  received  and  honoured  the  fame  gods  as  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  and  the  lad  order  he  gave  before  he  expired,  was  to 
facrifice  in  his  name  a  cock  to  iEfculapius.  Behold  then  this' 
prince  of  the  philofophers,  declared  by  the  Delphic  oracle  the 
wifeft  of  mankind,  who,  notwithllanding  his  internal  conviction 
of  one  only  divinity,  dies  in  the  bofom  of  idolatry,  and  with, 
the  profeffion  of  adoring  all  the  gods  of  the  pagan  theology. 
Socrates  is  the  more  inexcufable  in  this,  that  declaring  himfeli" 
a  man  exprefsly  appointed  by  heaven  to  bear  witnefs  to  the 

*  Qux  omnia  (ait  Seneca)  fapiens  fervabit  tanquam  legibts  juffa,  cot; 
tanquam  diis  grata — Onrnem  iitam  igiiobiiem  deorum  turban:,  quart* 
longo  tevo  longa  fuparftitio  congeflit,  fic,  inquit,  adorabimus,  utnuunin'- 
rimus  cultum  ejus  magis  ad  morem,  quant  ad  rem,  pertinere. — Sed  i;  e, 
quern  philofophia  quail  liberum  fecerat,  tamen,  quia  illuftiis  fenator  erut 
colebat  quod  reprehendcbat,  agebat  qflod  arguebat,  quod  culpabat  adcva" 
bat — eo  damnabdius,  quo  ilia,  quae  mendadter  agebat,  Cc  ageret,  et  eum 
populus  veraciter  agere  exiftimaret.  St.  Auguft.  de  civit.  Del.  1.  vi.  c.  :  a. 

f  Eorum  fapientes,  quos  philofophos  vocant,  fcholas  habebant  d.nla- 
tientes,  et  templa  conununia.  Id.  lib.  de  ver.  rel.  c,  i. 
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truth,  he  fails  in  the  moft  elTential  duty  of  the  glorious  com- 
irtiffion  he  afcribes  to  himfelf :  for  if  there  be  any  truth  in  re¬ 
ligion  that  we  ought  more  particularly  to  avow,  it  is  timt-V 
which  regards  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  vanity  of 
idol-worfhip.  In  this  his  courage  had  been  well  placed  ;  nor 
would  it  have  been  any  great  difficulty  to  Socrates,  determined 
befides  as  he  was  to  die.  Hut,  fays  St.  Auguftin*,  thefe  philo- 
fophers  were  not  defigned  by  God  to  enlighten  the  world,  nor 
to  bring  men  ever  from  the  impious  worfh'ip  of  falfe  deities  to 
the  holy  religion  of  the  true  God. 

We  cannot  deny  .Socrates  to  have  been  the  hero  of  the  pa¬ 
gan  world  in  regard  to  moral  virtues.  But  to  judge  rightly  of 
him,  let  us  draw  a  parallel  between  this  fuppofed  hero  and  the 
martyrs  of  Chriftianity,  who  often  were  young  children  and 
tender  virgins,  and  yet  were  not  afraid  to  Hied  the  laft  drop  of 
their  blood,  to  defend  and  confirm  the  fame  truths,  which  So¬ 
crates  knew,  without  daring  to  affert  in  public-;  I  mean,  the 
•unity  of  God,  and  the  vanity  of  idols.  L,et  us  alto  compare 
the  fo  much  hoafled  death  of  this  prince  of  phdofophers,  with 
that  of  our  holy  biffiops,  who  have  done  the  Chriftian  religion 
fo  much  honour,  by  their  fubliinity  of  genius,  the  extent  of 
their  knowledge,  and  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  their  writ¬ 
ings  ;  a  St.  Cyprian,  a  St.  Auguftin,  and  fo  many  others  who 
were  all  feen  to  die  in  the  bofom  of  humility,  fully  convinced 
of  their  unworthinefs  and  nothingnefs,  penetrated  with  a  lively 
fear  of  the  judgments  cf  God,  and  expecting  their  falvation 
from  his  foie  goodnefs  and  condefcending  mercy.  Philo fophy 
anfpires  no  fuch  fenliments  ;  they  could  proceed  only  from  the 
grace  of  the  Mediator,  which,  “  we  are  taught  to  believe,” 
Socrates  did  not  deferve  to  know. 

*  Non  fi«  ifta  hati  erant,  ut  populorum  fuorum  opinionem  ad-venun 
rultum  veri  Dei  a  finrulacrorum  fuperftitione,  atque  :.b  hcjus'muuci  va— 
Dilate,  ccnverterent.  S.  Auguft  lib.  de  vcr  rcl.  c.  a.. 
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THE  mod  effential  part  .of  hidory,  and  which  it  concerns 
the  reader  mod  to  know,  is  that  which  explains  the  char¬ 
acter  and  manners  as  well  of  the  people  in  general,  as  of  the 
great  perfonsin  particular  of  whom  it  treats  ;  and  this  may  be 
{aid  to  be  in  fome  fort  the  foul  of  hidory,  of  which  the  fadts 
are  only  the  body-  I  have  endeavoured,  as  occafiori  offered, 
to  paint  in  their  true  colours  the  molt  illultrious  perfonages  of 
Greece  ;  it  remains  for  me  to  {how  the  genius  and  character 
of  the  people  themfelves.  I  {hall  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  ot 
Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  who  always  held  the  firft  rank  among 
the  Greeks,  and  (hall  reduce  what  I  have  to  fay  upon  this  fub- 
jedt  to  three  heads  j  their  political  government,  war,  and  re¬ 
ligion. 

Sigonius,  Meurfius,  Potter,  and  feveral  others,  who  have 
written  upon  the  Grecian  antiquities,  fupply  me  with  great 
lights, -and  are  of  equal  ufe  to  me  in  the  matters  it  remains  for 
me  to  treat. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  POLITICAL  GOVERNMENT. 

\ 

THERE  are  three  principal  forms  of  government  :  mo¬ 
narchy,  in  which  a  fingle  perfon  reigns  ;  arillocracy,  in 
which  the  elded  and  wifed  govern  ;  and  democracy,  in  which 

the 
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the  fupreme  authority  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  mod  celebrated  writers  of  antiquity,  as  Plato,  Ariftotle, 
Polybius,  and  Plutarch,  give  the  preference  to  the  find  kind, 
as  including  the  moil  advantages  with  the  fewefl  inconvenien- 
cies.  But  all  agree,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  that 
the  end  of  all  government,  and  the  duty  of  every  one  in  au¬ 
thority,  in  whatfoever  manner  it  be,  is  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endea¬ 
vours  to  render  thefe  under  his  command  happy  and  juft,  by 
obtaining-  for  them  on  the  one  fide  fafety  and  tranquillity,  with 
the  advantages  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  on  the  other 
all  the  means  and  helps  that  may  contribute  to  making  them 
virtuous.  As  the  pilot’s  end,  fays  Cicero* * * §',  is  to  fteer  his  vef- 
fel  happily  into  its  port,  the  phyfician’s  to  preferve  or  reftore 
health,  the  generals  of  an  army  to  obtain  victory  ;  fo  a  prince, 
and  every  man  who  governs  others,  ought  to  make  the  utility 
of  the  governed  his  view  and  motive,  and  to  remember,  that 
the  fupreme  rule  of  all  juft  government  is  the  good  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  f  Salus  populi  fnprema  lex  ejio.  He  adds,  that  the  greateft 
and  moft  noble  fundtion  in  the  world  is  to  be  the  author  of  the 
happinefs  of  mankind. 

Plato,  in  an  hundred  places,  efteems  as  nothing  the  moft; 
fhining  qualities  and  aftions  of  thofe  who  govern,  if  they  do 
not  tend  to  promote  the  two  great  ends  I  have  mentioned,  the 
virtue  and  happinefs  of  the  people;  and  he  refutes  at  large,  in 
the  firft  J  book  of  his  Republic,  one  Thrafymachus,  who  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  fubjedts  were  born  for  the  prince,  and  not  the 
prince  for  his  fubjedfts  ;  and  that  whatever  promoted  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  prince  and  commonwealth  ought  to  be  deemed 
juft  and  lawful. 

In  the  diftindtions  which  have  been  made  upon  the  feveral 
forms  of  government,  it  has  been  agreed,  that  that  would  be  the 
moft  perfedfc,  which  fnould  unite  in  itfelf,  by  an  happy  mixture 
of  inftitutions,  all  the  advantages,  and  exclude  all  the  inconveni- 
encies,  of  the  reft  ;  and  almoft  all  the  ancients  have  believed 
that  the  Lacedaemonian  government  came  neareft  to  this  idea  of 
perfedfion. 

*  Tenefne  igitur,  moderatorem  ilium  reip.  quo  referre  velimus  omnia?' 

Ut  gubernatori  curfus  fecundus,  medico  falus,  imperatori  vibtoria,  Cc  Juiic 
•moderator!  reip.  beata  civium  vita  propofita  eft,  ut  opibus  firma,  copiis 
locuples,  gloria  ampla,  virtute  honefta  fit.  Hujus  enirn  operis  maximi 
inter  homines  atque  optimi  ilium  effe  perfedtorem  volo.  Ad.  Attic.  L 
viii.  epift.  io. 

f  Cic.  de  leg.  1.  iii.  n.  8.  |  Page  338—343. 

§  Poly b.  1.  vi.  p.  458,439. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SPARTA. 

From  the  time  that  the  Heracliaes  had"  re-entered  Pelopon- 
nefus,  Sparta  was  governed  by  two  kings,  who  were  always  of 
the  fame  two  families,  defcended  from  Hercules  by  two  different 
branches  ;  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere.  Whether  from  pride, 
or  the  abufe  of  defpotic  power  on  the  fide  of  the  kings,  or  the 
defire  of  independence  and  an  immoderate  love  of  liberty  on 
that  of  the  people,  Sparta,  in  its  beginnings,  was  always  invol¬ 
ved  in  commotions  and  revolts  ;  which  would  infallibly  have  oc- 
cafioned  its  ruin,  as  had  happened  at  Argos  and  Meffene,  two 
neighbouring  cities  equally  powerful  with  itfelf,  if  the  wife  fore- 
fight  of  Lycurgushad  not  prevented  fatal  confequences  by  the 
reformation  he  made  in  the  (late.  I  have  related  it  at  large  in 
the  life  of  that  legiflator*,  and  fhall  only  touch  here  upon 
what  regards  the  government. 

SECTION  I. 

IDEA  OF  THE  SPARTAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Lycurgus  reftored  order  and  peace  in  Sparta  by  the  eflab- 
lifhment  of  the  Senate.  It  confided  of  28  fenators,  and  the 
two  kings  prefided  in  it.  This  augilft  council,  formed  out 
of  the  vvifeft  and  mod  experienced  men  in  the  nation,  ferved  as 
a  counterpoife  to  the  two  other  authorities,  that  cf  the  kings, 
and  that  of  the  people ;  and  whenever  the  one  was  for  over¬ 
bearing  the  other,  the  fenate  interpofed,  by  joining  the  weak- 
eft,  and  thereby  held  the  balance  between  both.  At  length, 
to  prevent  this  body  itfelf  from  abufing  its  power,  which  was 
very  great,  a  kind  of  curb  was  annexed  to  it,  by  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  five  Ephori,  who  were  elected  out  of  the  people,  whofe 
office  lafted  only  one  year,  and  who  had  authority,  not  only 
over  the  fenators,  but  the  kings  themfelves. 

i  he  power  of  the  kings  was  extremely  limited,  efpecially  in 
the  city,  and  in  time  of  peace.  In  war  they  had  the  command 
of  the  fleets  and  armies,  and  at  that  time  greater  authority. 
However  j*,  they  had  even  then  a  kind  of  infpediors  and  com- 
milHoners  affigned  them,  who  ferved  as  a  neceffary  council, 
and  were  generally  chofen  for  that  office,  from  their  being 
out  of  favour  with  them,  in  order  that  there  fhould  be  r,o 
connivance  on  their  fide,  and  the  republic  be  the  better  ferv- 


*  Book.  v.  Art.  vii. 


f  Ari a ,  de  rep.  1.  ii.  p.  331. 
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ed.  There  was  almoft  continually  fome  fecret  mifunderftand- 
ing between  the  two  kings;  whether  it  proceeded  from  a  na¬ 
tural  jealoufy  between  the  two  branches,  or  was  the  effeft  of 
the  Spartan  policy,  to  which  their  too  great  union  might  have 
given  umbrage. 

The  Ephori  had  a  greater  authority  at  Sparta,  than  the  tri¬ 
bunes  of  the  Roman  people.  They  prefided  in  the  election  of 
the  magiftrates,  and  could  call  them  to  an  account  for  their 
adminiftration.  Their  power  extended  even  to  the  perfons  of 
their  kings,  and  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  whom  they 
had  a  right  to  imprifon,  which  they  actually  ufed  in  regard  to 
Paufanias.  When  they  fat  upon  their  feats  in  the  tribunal, 
they  did  not  rife  up  when  the  kings  entered,  which  was  a  mark 
of  refpeft  paid  them  by  all  the  other  magihrates,  and  feems  to 
imply  a  kind  of  fuperiority  in  the  Ephori  from  their  reprefent- 
ing  the  people ;  and  it  is  oblerved  of  *  Agefilaue,  that  when  he 
was  feated  upon  his  throne  to  difpenfe  juftice,  and  the  Ephori 
came  in,  he  never  failed  to  rife  up  to  do  them  honour.  It  is 
very  probable,  that  before  bim  it  was  not  ufual  for  the  kings 
to  behave  in  that  manner,  Plutarch  relating  this  behaviour  of 
Agefilaus  as  peculiar  to  him. 

All  public  bufinefs  was  propofed  and  examined  in  the  fenate, 
and  refolutions  paffed  accordingly  in  the  fame  place.  But  the 
decrees  of  the  fenate  were  not  of  force,  unlefs  ratified  by  the 
people. 

There  mull  have  been  exceeding  wifdom  in  the  laws  efta- 
blilhed  by  Eycurgus  for  the  government  of  Sparta,  becaufe,  a3 
long  as  they  were  exaftly  obferved,  no  commotions  or  fedition3 
of  the  people  were  ever  known  in  the  city,  no  change  in  the 
form  of  government  was  ever  propofed,  no  private  perion 
ufurped  authority  by  violence,  or  made  himfelf  tyrant;  the 
people  never' thought  of  depriving  the  two  families,  in  which 
it  had  always  been,  of  the  fovereignty,  nor  did  any  of  the  kings 
ever  attempt  to  alfume  more  power  than  the  laws  admitted. 
This  refietlionf ,  which  both  Xenophon  and  Polybius  make, 
fhows  the  idea  they  had  of  the  wifdorn  of  Lycurgus,  in  point 
of  his  policy,  and  the  opinion  we  ought  to  have  of  it.  In  ef- 
fedt,  no  other  city  of  Greece  had  this  advantage,  and  all  of  them 
experienced  many  changes  and  viciffitudes,  for  want  of  the  like 
laws  to  perpetuate  their  form  of  government. 

The  reafon  of  this  conttancy  and  liability  of  the  Lacedsemo- 

*  Plat,  in  Agefil.  p.  597. 

f  Xenoph.  in  Agefil.  p.  6ji.  Polyb.  1.  vi.  p.  456. 
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nians  in  their  government  and  condufl  is,  that  in  Sparta  the 
laws  governed  abfolutely,  and  with  fovereign  authority ;  where¬ 
as  the  greateil  part  of  the  ether  Grecian  cities,  abandoned  to 
the  caprice  of  private  men,  to  defpotic  power,  to  an  arbitrary 
and  irregular  fvvay,  experienced  the  truth  of  Plato’s  laying*: 
That  that  city  is  miferable,  where  the  magillrates  command  the 
laws,  and  not  the  laws  the  magillrates. 

The  example  of  Argos  and  Melfene,  which  I  have  already 
related,  would  alone  fuffice  to  (how  how  juft  and  true  that  re¬ 
flection  is.  f  After  their  return  from  the  Troja*  war,  the 
Greeks,  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Dorians,  eftablifhed 
themfelves  in  three  cities  of  Peloponnefus,  Lacedaemon,  Ar¬ 
gos,  and  Meflene,  and  fvvore  alliance  and  protection  of  each 
other.  Thefe  three  cities,  governed  alike  by  monarchial 
power,  had  the  fame  advantages;  except  in  the  fertility  of 
the  lands  where  they  were  fituated,  in  which  the  two  latter 
carried  it  extremely.  Argos  and  Mcfiene  however  did  not 
long  preferve  their  fuperiority.  The  haughtinefs  of  the  kings, 
and  the  difo'oedience  of  the  people,  cccaftoned  their  fall  from 
the  flourilhing  condition  in  which  they  had  been  at  firft;  and 
their  example  proved,  fays  Plutarch  after  Plato,  that  it  was 
the  peculiar  favour  of  the  gods,  which  gave  the  Spartans  fuch 
a  man  as  Lycurgus,  capable  of  preferibing  fo  wife  and  realon- 
able  a  plan  of  government. 

To  fupport  it  without  change,  particular  care  was  taken  to 
educate  the  youth  according  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the 
country  ;  in  order  that  they  might  become  a  fecond  nature  in 
them,  by  being  early  ingrafted  into  them,  and  confirmed  by 
long  habitude.  The  hard  and  fober  manner,  in  which  they 
were  brought  up,  infpired  them  during  the  reft  cf  their  lives 
with  a  natural  tafte  for  frugality  and  temperance,  that  diftin- 
guifhed  them  from  all  other  people,  and  wonderfully  adapted 
them  to  fupport  the  fatigues  of  war.  J  Plato  obferves,  that 
this  falutary  cullom  had  banilhed  from  Sparta,  and  all  the  ter¬ 
ritory  in  its  dependence,  drunkennefs,  debauchery,  and  all  their 
confequential  diforders  ;  infcmuch  that  it  was  a  crime  punilh- 
able  by  law  to  drink  wine  to  excefs  even  in  the  Bacchanalia, 
which  every-where  elfe  were  days  of  licence,  wherein  whole 
cities  gave  themfelves  up  to  the  laft  excefles. 

They  alfo  accuftomed  the  children  from  their  earlieft  infan- 


*  Plat.  1.  iv.  de  leg.  p.  715. 

+  Plat.  1.  iiL  de  leg.  p.  683 — 685. 
|  Plat.  1.  i.  de  leg.  p.  637. 
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cy  to  ail  entire  fubmiflion  to  the  laws,  magiftrates,  and  all  in 
authority  ;  and  *  their  education,  properly  fpeaking,  was  no 
more  than  an  apprenticefhip  of  obedience.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
fon  Agefilaus  advifed  Xenophon  to  fend  his  children  to  Sparta, 
as  to  an  excellent  fchoolf ,  where  they  might  learn  the  greateft 
and  mod  noble  of  all  fciences,  “  to  obey  and  to  command,” 
for  the  one  naturally  leads  on  to  the  other.  It  was  not  only 
the  mean,  the  poor,  and  the  ordinary  citizens,  who  were  fub- 
jedted  in  this  manner  to  the  laws  ;  but  the  rich,  the  powerful, 
the  magiftrates,  and  even  kings ;  and  they  did  not  diftinguifh 
themfelves  from  the  others  in  any  thing  but  a  more  exa£t  obe¬ 
dience  ;  convinced  that  fuch  behaviour  was  the  fureft:  means  to 
their  being  obeyed  and  refpedted  themfelves  by  their  inferiors. 

|  Hence  came  the  fo  much  celebrated  anfwers  of  Demaratus. 
Xerxes  could  not  comprehend,  how  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
had  no  mailer  to  controul  them,  fhould  be  capable  to  confront 
dangers  and  death.  “  They  are  free  and  independent  of  all 
f*  men,”  replied  Demaratus,  “  but  the  law  is  above  them,  and 
“  commands  them  ;  and  that  law  ordains  that  they  muft  con- 
“  quer  or  die.”  $  Upon  another  occafion,  when  fomebody 
exprdfed  their  furprife,  that  being  king  he  fhould  fuller  him- 
fel'f  to  be  banifhed  :  “  It  is,”  fays  he,  “  becaufe  at  Sparta  the 
“  laws  are  ftrongerthan  the  kings.” 

||  This  appears  evidently  in  the  ready  obedience  of  Agefilaus 
to  the  orders  of  the  Ephori,  when  recalled  by  them  to  the  fup- 
port  of  his  country  ;  a  delicate  occafion  for  a  king  and  a  con¬ 
queror;  but  to  him  it  feemed  more  **  glorious  to  obey  his  coun¬ 
try  and  the  laws,  than  to  command  numerous  armies,  or  even 
to  conquer  Alia. 

SECTION  II. 

LOVE  OF  POVERTY  INSTITUTED  AT  SPARTA. 

To  this  entire  fubmiflion  to  the  laws  of  the  Hate,  Lycurgus 
added  another  principle  of  government  nolefs  admirable,  which 
was  to  remove  from  Sparta  all  luxury,  profusion,  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  :  to  decry  riches  abfolutely,  to  make  poverty  honour- 

*  "nSi  rhv  vraihi'ia.y'ihat  ftOArw /  s vtru&tlas.  Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  58. 

f  ra/v  [Ae&SnfiLirwv  to  kxXXitov,  uf>%urBui  xa't  Plut. 

in  Agefil.  p.  606. 

f  Hercd-  1.  vii.  c.  145,  146.  §  Plut.  in  Apoph.  Lacon.  p.  210. 

||  Idem,  in  Agefil.  p.  603,  604. 

*■*  Multp  gloriofus  duxit,  fi  inftitutis  patti®  paruiffet,  quam  fibello  fu- 
peraffet  Afiarn.  -Cornel.  Nep.  in  Agefil.  c.  iy. 
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able,  and  at  the  fame  time  neceflary,  by  fubftituting  a  fpecies 
of  iron  money  to  gold  and  filver  coin,  which  till  then  had"  been 
current.  I  have  explained  elfewhere  the  meafures  that  v-  ere 
uled  to  make  fo  difficult  an  undertaking  fucceed,  and  {hall  con¬ 
fine  myfelf  here  to  examining  what  judgment  ffiould  be  paffed 
on  it,  as  it  affedtsa  government. 

The  poverty  to  which  Lycurgus  reduced  Sparta,  and  which 
feemed  to  prohibit  all  conqued,  and  to  deprive  it  of  all  means 
to  augment  its  force  and  grandeur,  was  well  adapted  to  ren¬ 
dering  it  powerful  and  flouriffiing.  Such  a  conflitution  of 
government,  which  till  then  had  no  example,  nor  has  fince  been 
imitated  by  any  date,  argues  a  great  fund  of  prudence  and  po¬ 
licy  in  a  legislator ;  and  the  medium  conceived  afterwards 
under  Lyfander,  in  continuing  individuals  in  their  poverty,  and 
reftoring  to  the  public  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  coin,  was  it  not 
a  wife  amendment  of  what  was  too  drained  and  exceflive  in  that 
law  of  Lycurgus  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  ? 

It  feems,  if  we  confult  only  the  common  views  of  human 
prudence,  that  it  is  jud  to  reafon  in  this  manner;  but  the 
event,  which  is  an  infallible  evidence  and  arbiter  in  this  place' 
obliges  me  to  be  of  a  quite  different  opinion.  Win  Id  Sparta* 
remained  poor,  and  perfided  in  the  contempt  of  gold  and  filver, 
which  continued  for  feveral  ages,  (he  was  powerful  and  glori¬ 
ous,  and  the  commencement  of  her  decline  may  be  dated  from 
the  tune  when  (he  began  to  break  through  the  fevere  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  Lycurgus  againd  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  money. 

The  education  which  he  indituted  for  the  young  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  the  hard  and  fober  life  which  he  recommended  with 
fo  much  care,  the  painful  and  violent  exercifes  of  the  body  pre¬ 
ferred  by  him,  the  abdraftion  from  all  other  application  and 
employment,  in  a  word,  all  his  laws  and  inditutions  (how, 
that  his  view  was  to  form  a  people  of  foldiers,  folely  devoted  to 
arms  and  military  fun&ions.  I  do  not  pretend  to  judify  ab- 
folutely  this  fcheme,  which  had  its  great  inconveniences,  and 
I  have  expreffed  my  thoughts  of  it  elfewhere.  But  admitting 
it  good,  we  mud  confefs  that  legidator  ffiowed  great  wifdom 
in  the  means  he  took  for  its  execution. 

The  almort  inevitable  danger  of  a  people  folely  trained  up 
for  war,  who  have  always  arms  in  their  hands,  and  what 
is  mod  to  be  feared,  is  injudice,  violence,  ambition,  the  defire 
of  increafing  their  power,  of  taking  advantage  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours’  weaknefs,  of  oppreffing  them  by  force,  of  invading  their 
lards  under  falfe  pretexts,  which  the  lud  of  dominion  never 
fails  to  fugged,  and  cf  extending  their  bounds  as  far  as  poffible  • 

VOL.  IV.  L  all 
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all  vices,  and  extremes,  which  are  horrid  in  private  perfons,  and 
the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  but  which  men  have  thought 
lit  to  applaud  as  grandeur  and  glory  in  the  perfons  of  princes 
and  conquerors. 

The  great  care  of  iLyeurgus  was  to  defend  his  people  againd 
this  dangerous  temptation.  Without  mentioning  the  other 
means  he  made  ufe  of,  he  employed  two  which  could  not  fail 
of  producing  their  effeft.  The  *  fird  was  to  prohibit  all  navi¬ 
gation  and  war  at  fea  to  his  citizens.  The  fituation  of  his  city, 
and  the  fear  led  commerce,  the  ufual  fource  of  luxury  and  de¬ 
pravation,  fhould  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  Spartan  manners, 
might  have  a  (hare  in  this  decree.  But  his  principal  motive 
was  to  put  it  out  of  his  citizens’  power  to  project  conqueds, 
which  a  people,  (hut  up  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  penin- 
fula,  could  not  carry  very  far,  without  being  mailers  at  fea. 

The  i'econd  means,  dill  more  efficacious,  was  to  forbid  all 
ufe  of  gold  or  filver  money,  and  to  introduce  a  fpecies  of  iron 
coin  in  its  dead,  which  was  of  great  weight  and  fmall  value, 
and  could  only  be  current  at  home.  How  with  filch  money 
fhould  foreign  troops  be  raifed  and  paid,  fleets  fitted  out,  and 
numerous  armies  kept  up  either  by  land  or  fea  ? 

So  that  the  defign  of  Lycurgus,  in  rendering  his  city  war¬ 
like,  and  putting  arms  into  their  hands,  was  not,  as  -\  Polybius 
obferves,  and  Plutarch  after  him,  to  make  them  illudrious  con¬ 
querors,  who  might  carry  war  into  remote  regions,  and  fubjedl 
great  numbers  of  people.  Plis  foie  end  was,  that,  ffiut  up  with¬ 
in  the  extent  of  the  lands  and  dominion  left  them  by  their  an- 
ceilcrs,  they  fhould  have  no  thoughts,  but  of  maintaining  them- 
felves  in  peace,  and  defending  themfelves  fuccefsfully  againd 
fuch  of  their  neighbours  as  fhould  have  the  rafhnefs  to  invade 
them ;  and  for  this  they  had  occaiion  for  neither  gold  nor  filver, 
finding  in  their  own  country,  and  dill  more  in  their  fober  and 
temperate  manner  of  life,  all  that  was  Efficient  for  the  fupport 
of  their  armies,  when  they  did  not  quit  their  own,  or  the  lands 
of  their  neighbours. 

Now,  fays  Polybius,  this  plan  once  admitted,  it  mud  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  there  is  nothing  more  wife  nor  more  happily  con¬ 
ceived  than  the  inditutions  of  Lycurgus,  for  the  maintaining 
a  people  in  the  pofieffion  of  . their  liberty,  and  to  fecure  to 
them  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  In  effedl,  let 

*  *A Tii^yzra  &Zro7$  vuurati  uvcct,  y.a)  vavficc^uv.  Plut.  in  illfiit. 

Lacon.  239. 

f  Folyb.  1.  vi.  p.  491.  Plat,  in  Lycurg.  p.  59. 
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us  imagine  a  little  republic,  like  that  of  Sparta,  of  which  all  the 
citizens  are  inured  to  labour,  accuftomed  to  live  on  a  little, 
warlike,  courageous,  intrepid ;  and  that  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  this  fmall  republic,  is  to  do  no  wrong  to  any  one,  nor 
to  difturb  its  neighbours,  nor  invade  their  lands  or  interefls, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  oppreffc'.t 
againlt  the  injullice  and  violence' of  oppreffors;  is  it  not  certain 
that  fuch  a  republic,  furrounded  by  a  great  number  of  dates 
of  equal  extent,  would  be  generally  refpefted  by  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  people,  would  become  the  fupreme  arbiter  of  all  their 
quarrels,  and  exercife  an  empire  over, them,  by  fo  much  the 
more  glorious  and  lading,  as  it  would  be  voluntary,  and  found¬ 
ed  folely  in  the  opinion  thofe  neighbours  would  have  of  its  vir¬ 
tue,  judice,  and  valour  ? 

*  This  was  the  end  Lycurgus  propofed  to  himfelf.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  the  happinefs  of  a  city,  like  that  of  a  private  per- 
fon,  depends  upon  virtue,  and  upon  being  well-within  itfelf,  be 
regulated  Sparta  fo  as  it  might  always  fuffice  to  its  own  happi- 
nefs,  and  aft  upon  principles  of  wifdom  and  equity.  From 
thence  arofe  that  univerfal  edeem  of  the  neighbouring  people 
and  even  of  fti angers  for  the  Lacedemonians,  who  alked  of 
them  neither  money,  (hips,  nor  troops,  but  only  that  they 
would  leud  them  a  Spartan  to  command  their  armies  :  and 
when  they  had  obtained  their  requed,  they  paid  him  entire 
obedience,  with  every  kind  of  honour  and  refpeft.  In  this 
manner  the  Sicilians  obeyed  Gylippus,  the  Chalcidians  Brad- 
das,  and  all  the  Greeks  of  Ada,  Lvfander,  Callicratidas,  and 
Agefilaus  ;  f  regarding  the  city  of  Sparta  as  a  model  for  all 
others,  in  the  arts  of  living  and  governing. 

The  epocha  of  the  declenfion  of  Sparta  begins  with  the  open 
violation  of  Lycurgus’  laws.  I  do  not  pretend  that  they  had 
always  been  exaftly  obferved  till  that  time,  which  was  far  from 
the  cafe  ;  but  the  fpivit  and  genius  of  thofe  laws  had  almod  al¬ 
ways  prevailed  with  the  majority  of  the  perfons  who  governed. 
No  fooner  had  the  ambition  of  reigning  overall  Greece  infpi;- 
ed  them  with  the  dcfign  of  having  naval  armies,  and  foreign 
troops,  and  that  money  was  necefiary  for  the  fupport  of  thofe 
forces,  than  Sparta,  forgetting  her  ancient  maxims,  faw  herfelf 
reduced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  barbarians,  which  till  then  lhe 
had  deteiled,  and  bafely  to  make  her  court  to  the  kings  of 

*  Flut.  p.  58. 
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Perfia,  whom  {he  had  formerly  vanquifhed  with -fo  much  glory; 
ar.d  that  only  to  draw  from  them  fome  aids  of  money  and 
troops  againft  their  own  brethren,  that  is  to  fay,  againft  peo¬ 
ple  born  and  fettled  in  Greece  like  themfelves.  Thus  had  they 
the  imprudence  and  misfortune  to  recal  with  gold  and  Giver  into 
Sparta,  all  the  vices  and  crimes  which  the  iron  money  had  ba- 
nirhed  ;  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  changes  which  enfued, 
and  were  the  caufe  of  their  ruin.  And  this  infinitely  exalts 
the  wifdom  of  Lycurgus,  in  having  forefeen,  at  fuch  a  di fiance, 
v.hat  might  {trike  at  the  happinefs  of  his  citizens,  and  provid¬ 
ed  faint  ary  remedies  againft  it  in  the  form  of  government  he 
eftabliflied  at  Sparta.  Another  legillator,  who  had  preceded 
hint  feveral  ages,  has  a  right  to  (hare  this  glory  with  him. 


SECTION  II. 

LAWS  ESTABLISHED  BY  MINOS  IN  CRETE. 

All  the  world  knows,  that  Lycurgus  had  formed  the  plan 
of  mod  of  his  laws  upon  the  model  of  thofe  obferved  in  the 
illand  of  Crete,  where  he  pafled  a  confiderable  time  for  the 
better  ftudying  of  them.  It  is  proper  I  fhould  give  fome  idea 
of  them  here,  having  forgot  to  do  it  in  the  place  where  it  would 
have  been  more  natural,  that  is,  when  I  fpoke  for  the  firft  time 
of  Lycurgus  and  his  inftitutions. 

Minos,  whom  fable  calls  the  foil  of  Jupiter,  was  the  author 
of  thefe  laws.  He  *  lived  about  ioo  years  before  the  Trojan 
war.  He  was  a  powerful,  wife,  and  gentle  prince,  and  ftill 
more  eftimable  for  his  moral  virtues  than  his  military  abilities. 
After  having  conquered  the  ifland  of  Crete,  and  feveral  others 
in  its  neighbourhood,  he  applied  himfelf  to  {Lengthen  by  wife 
laws  the  new  ftate,  of  which  he  had  poffeffed  himfelf  by  the 
force  of  arms.  -(-The  end  which  he  propofed  in  the  eftablidi- 
inent  of  thefe  laws,  was  to  render  his  fubjedts  happy  by  making 
ihem  virtuous.  Elebanifhed  idlenefs  and  voluptuoufnefs  from 
his  dates,  and,  with  them,  luxury  and  vicious  pleafures,  the 
fruitful  fources  of  all  vice.  Well  knowing  that  liberty  was 
juftly  regarded  as  the  moft  precious  and  greateft  good,  and 
that  it  cannot  fubfift  without  a  perfect  union  of  the  people,  he 
endeavoured  to  eftablilh  a  kind  of  equality  amongft  them, 
which  is  the  tie  and  bafis  of  it,  and  very  proper  to  remove  all 
envy,  jealoufy,  hatred,  and  dilfenfion.  Ele  did  not  undertake 
to  make  any  new  divifion  of  lands,  nor  to  prohibit  the  ufe  of 
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gold  and  filver.  Pie  applied  himfelf  to  the  uniting  of  his  fub- 
jefts  by  other  ties,  which  feemed  to  him  neither  lcfs  firm  nor 
lefs  reafonable. 

He  decreed,  that  the  children  Ihould  be  all  brought  up  and 
educated  together  by  troops  and  bands;  in  order  that  they 
might  learn  early  the  fame  principles  and  maxims.  Their  life 
was  hard  and  fober.  They  were  accultomed  to  be  fatisficd 
with  little,  to  fufrer  heat  and  cold,  to  walk  over  deep  and  rug¬ 
ged  places,  to  ikirmiih  with  each  other  in  fmall  parties,  to  luffcr 
couragecufly  the  blows  they  received,  and  to  exercife  thcm- 
felves  in  a  kind  of  dance,  in  which  they  carried  arms  :a  their 
hands,  and  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Pyrrhic  ;  in  order, 
fays  Strabo,  that,  even  ta  their  diverfions,  every  thing  might 
breathe,  and  form  them  for  war.  They  were  alfo  made  to  leant 
certain  airs  of  imific,  but  of  a  manly,  martial  kind. 

*  They  were  not  taught  either  to  ride,  or  to  wear  heavy  ar¬ 
mour  ;  but  in  return,  they  were  made  to  excel  in  drawing  the 
bow,  which  was  their  molt  ufual  exercife.  Crete  is  not  a  fiat 
even  country,  nor  fit  for  breeding  of  horfes,  as  is  that  of  the 
Theffalians,  who  pafied  for  the  belt  cavalry  in  Greece  ;  but  a 
rough,  broken  country,  full  of  Ihelves  and  high  lands,  where 
heavy-armed  troops  could  not  exercife  themfelves  in  the  boric 
race.  But  as  to  archery  and  light-armed  foldiers,  fit  to  execr.t-e 
the  devices  and  llratagems  of  war,  the  Cretans  pretended 
hold  the  foremoll  rank. 

Minos  thought  proper  to  efiablifa  in  Crete  a  community  c  f 
tables  and  meals.  Beiides  feveral  other  great  advantages  wide  t 
he  found  in  this  inftitution,  as  the  introducing  a  kind’ of  tip  i- 
lity  in  his  dominions,  the  rich  and  poor  having  the  fame  dkr, 
the  accuftoming  his  fubje&s  to  a  frugal  and-  fober  life,  the  e-.  -  * 
menting  friendlhip  and  unity  between  them  by  the  ufual  gad  .  • 
and  familiarity  of  the  table,  he  had  alfo  in  view  the  cultom  <  : 
war,  in  which  the  foldiers  are  obliged  to  eat  together,  r  it- 
was  the  public  that  fuppiied  the  expences  of  thefe  tables.  O  : 
of  the  revenues  of  the  date,  a  part  was  applied  to  the  r.fes  t  ; 
religion,  and  the  falar:es  of  the  magiftrates,  and  the  reft  - 
ted  for  the  public  meals:  fo  that  the  women,  children,  ami 
men  of  ail  ages  were  fed  at  the  colt,  and  in  the  name  ;ot  >.  :.r  : 
public.  In.  this  Arillotle  gives  the  preference  to  the rric.:.  ■  : 
Crete  before  tbofe  of  Sparta,  wherein  private  perfons  were 
obliged  to  furnilh  their  proportion,  and  without  it  were 
admitted  into  the  affemblies  ;  which  was  to  exclude  the  p'SWr. 
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*  After  eating,  the  old  men  difcourfed  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  ftate.  The  converfation  turned  generally  upon  the  hillory 
of  the  country,  upon  the  actions  and  virtues  of  the  great  men 
of  it,  who  had  diitinguifhed  themfelves  either  by  their  valour 
in  war,  or  their  wifdom  in  peace  ;  and  the  youth,  who  were 
prefent  at  t'nefe  entertainments,  were  exhorted  to  propofe  thofe 
great  perfons  to  themfelves  as  their  models,  for  the  forming  of 
their  manners,  and  the  regulation  of  their  conduct. 

f  Minos,  as  well  as  Lycurgus,  is  reproached  with  having- 
no  other  view  in  his  laws  than  .war  ;  which  is  a  very  great  fault 
in  a  legislator.  It  is  true,  this  appears  to  have  been  his  prin¬ 
cipal  attention,  b.ecaufe  he  was  convinced  that  the  repofe,  li- 
bertr,  and  riches  of  his  fnbjedts  were  under  the  protection,  and 
in  a  manner  under  the  guard  of  arms  and  military  knowledge; 
the  conquered  being  deprived  of  all  thofe  advantages  by  the 
victor.  But  lie  ordained,  that  war  fiiould  be  only  made  for 
the  fake  of  peace  ;  and  his  laws  are  far  from  being  confined  to 
that  foie  obiedt. 

j  •  . 

Amonglt  the  Cretans,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  was  net 
entirely  negledted,  and  care  was  taken  to  give  the  youth  fome 
tincture  of  learning.  The  works  of  Homert,  of  much  later 
date  than  the  laws  of  Minos,  were  not  unknown  amongft  them, 
though  they  fet  fmall  value  upon,  and  made  little  life  of,  fo¬ 
reign  poets.  $  They  were  very  curious  in  fuch  knowledge  as 
is  proper  to  form  the  manners  ;  and,  what  is  no  fmall  praife, 
they  piqued  themfelves  upon  thinking  much  and  fpeaking 
little.  |j  The  poet  Epimenides,  who  made  a  voyage  to  Athens: 
in  the  time  of  Solon,  and  was  in  great  eftimation  there,  was  of 
Crete,  ami  by  fome  placed  in  the  number  of  the  feven  fages. 

One  of  Minos’s  inftitutions,  which  Plato  **  admires  the 
moil,  was  to  infpire  early  into  the  youth  an  high  refpedt  for  the 
maxims,  cuftoms,  and  laws  of  the  (late,  and  not  to  iuffer  therm 
to  difpute  or  call  in  quetlion  the  wifdom  of  their  iuilitution  ; 
but  to  eolifider  them  not  as  prefcribtd  and  impofed  by  men, 
but  as  emanations  of  the  Divinity  himfelf.  Accordingly  he  had' 
iudulirioufly  apprifed  the  people,  that  Jupiter  himfelf  had  dic¬ 
tated  them  to  him.  lie  had  the  fame  attention  in  regard  to 
the  magillrates  and  aged  peifons,  whom  he  recommended  to 
honour  in  a  peculiar  manner;  and,  in  order  that  nothing  might 
prevent  the  refpedl  due  to  them,  he  ordained,  that  if  any  de- 
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feds  were  obferved  in  them,  they  Ihould  never  be  mentioned 
in  the  preience  of  the  youth  :  a  wife  precaution,  and  which 
would  be  very  becoming  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  life  ! 

The  government  of  Crete  was  at  firil  monarchical,  of  which 
Minos  has  left  a  perfect  model  to  all  ages.  According  to  him, 
as  a  molt  great  and  excellent  man  *  obferves,  the  king  can  do 
every  thing  over  the  people,  but  the  laws  every  thing  over  him. 
He  has  an  abfolute  power  to  do  good,  and  his  hands  are  tied 
up  from  doing  evil.  The  laws  intruft  the  people  in  his  hands 
as  the  molt  facred  of  depofits,  upon  condition  that  he  fhall  be 
their  common  father.  The  fame  laws  require,  that  a  (ingle 
man  by  his  wifdqm  and  moderation  fhall  conflitute  the  felicity 
of  an  infinite  number  of  fubjeds  ;  and  not  that  the  fubjeds, 
by  their  miiery  and  abject  flavery,  (hall  be  fubilituted  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  pride  and  low  pafiions  of  a  Jingle  man.  According  to 
him,  the  king  ought  to  be  abroad  the  defender  of  his  country 
at  the  head  of  armies,  and  at  home  the  judge  of  his  people,  to 
render  them  good,  wife,  and  happy.  It  is  not  for  himfelf  that 
the  gods  have  made  him  king,  and  he  is  only  fo  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  people.  He  owes  them  his  whole  time,  care  and 
affcdion  y  and  is  worthy  of  the  throne,  only  as  he  devotes 
himlelf  to  the  public  good.  Such  is  the  idea  j-  Minos  had 
of  the  lovereignty,  of  which  he  was  a  living  image  in  his 
own  perfon,  and  which  Hefiod  has  perfedly  exprefied  in  two 
words,  by  calling  that  prince,  “  the  moll  royal  of  mortal 
kings,”  /W/XtiW™  9-vvtuv  flamXriati  ;  that  is  to  fay',  that  he  pof- 
lefied  in  a  fupreme  degree  all  royal  virtues,  and  was  a  king  in 
all  things. 

X  It  appears,  that  the  authority  of  king  was  of  no  long  dura¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  gave  place  to  a  republican  government,  as 
Minos  had  intended.  The  fenate,  compofed  of  thirty  fena- 
tors,  formed  the  public  council.  In  that  affembly  the  public 
affairs  were  examined,  and  refolutions  taken  ;  but  they  were 
of  no  force,  till  the  people  had  given  them  their  approbation, 
and  confirmed  them  by  their  fuffrages.  The  magillrates,  to 
the  number  of  ten,  eftablifhed  for  maintaining  good  order  in 
the  {late,  and  therefore  called  Cofmi$,  held  the  two  other  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  Hate  in  refpeft,  and  were  the  balance  between  them. 
In  time  of  war  the  fame  perfons  commanded  the  army.  They 
were  chofen  by  lot,  but  only  out  of  certain  families.  Their 
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office  was  for  life,  and  they  were  not  accountable  to  any  for 
their  adminiflration.  Out  of  this  company  the  fenators  were 
elefted. 

The  Cretans  made  the  (laves  and  mercenaries  cultivate  their 
lands,  who  were  obliged  to  pay  them  a  certain  annual  fum, 
They  were  called  Periceci,  apparently  from  their  being  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  Minos  had  fubjefied.  As 
they  inhabited  an  ifland,  and  conieauently  a  country  ieparate 
from  all  others,  the  Cretans  had  not  fo  much  to  fear  from 
thefe  vaffals,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  helots,  who 
often  joined  the  neighbouring  people  againlt  them.  *  A  cuf- 
tom  anciently  eftablifhed  in  Crete,  from  whence  it  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Romans,  gives  us  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  vaf- 
fals  who  manured  the  lands,  were  treated  with  great  good- 
nefs  and  favour.  In  the  feafts  of  Mercury,  the  mailers  wait¬ 
ed  on  their  (laves  at  table,  and  did  them  the  fame  offices  as 
they  received  from  them  the  red  of  the  year;  precious  re¬ 
mains  and  traces  of  the  primitive  world,  in  which  all  men 
were  equal,  that  feemed  to  inform  the  mailers,,  that  their  fer- 
vants  were  of  the  fame  condition  with  themfelves,  and  that  to 
treat  them  with  cruelty  or  pride,  was  to  renounce  humanity. 

f  As  a  prince  cannot  do  every  thing  affine,  and  is  obliged  to 
affociate  co-operators  with  himfelf,  for  whofe  conduct  he  is 
accountable,  Minos  charged  his  brother  Rhadamanthus  with  a 
(hare  in  the  adminillration  of  juftice  in  the  capital  city;  which 
is  the  mod  efiential  and  indifpenfable  function  of  fovereignty. 
He  knew  his  probity,  dilintereftednefs,  ability,  and  conftancy, 
and  had  taken  pains  to  form  him  for  fo  important  an  office. 
Another  miniiler  had  the  care  of  the  reft  of  the  cities,  who 
made  a  circuit  three  times  a-year,  to  examine  whether  the 
laws  eftablifhed  by  the  prince  were  duly  obferved,  and  the  in¬ 
ferior  magiftrates  and  officers  religioufly  acquitted  themfelves 
of  their  duty. 

Crete,  under  fo  wife  a  government,  changed  its  afpeft  en¬ 
tirely,  and  feemed  to  have  become  the  abode  of  virtue,  pro¬ 
bity,  and  juftice;  as  we  may  judge,  from  what  fable  tells  us 
of  the  honour  Jupiter  did  thefe  three  brothers,  in  making 
them  the  judges  of  the  other  world;  for  every  body  knows, 
that  fable  is  founded  upon  real  hiftory,  though  difguiied  un¬ 
der  agreeable  emblems  and  allegories,  adapted  to  recommend 
truth  by  the  ornaments  of  fancy. 
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*  It  was,  according  to  fabulous  tradition,  a  law  eftablifhed 
from  all  times,  that  men,  in  departing  out  of  this  life,  Ihould 
be  judged,  in  order  to  their  receiving  the  reward  or  punifh- 
ment  due  to  their  good  or  evil  actions.  In  the  reign  of  Sa¬ 
turn,  and  in  the  firft  years  of  that  of  Jupiter,  this  judgment 
was  pronounced  at  the  inftant  preceding  death,  which  left 
room  for  very  flagrant  injuftice.  Princes,  who  had  been 
cruel  and  tyrannical,  appearing  before  their  judges  in  all  the 
pomp  and  fplendor  of  their  power,  and  producing  witnefles 
to  depofe  in  their  favour;  becaufe,  as  they  were  ftill  alive, 
they  dreaded  their  anger;  the  judges,  dazzled  with  this  vain 
fliow,  and  deceived  by  fuch  falle  evidence,  declared  thefe 
princes  innocent,  and  difmifled  them  with  permlflion  to  enter 
into  the  happy  abodes  of  the  jufl.  The  fame  may  be  faid  in 
regard  to  the  rich;  but  for  the  poor  and  helplefs,  calumny 
and  malice  purfued  them  even  to  this  laft  tribunal,  and  found 
means  to  have  them  doomed  for  ever  as  criminals. 

Fable  adds,  that,  upon  reiterated  complaints  and  warm  re- 
monftrances  made  to  Jupiter  upon  this  account,  he  changed 
the  form  of  thefe  trials.  The  time  for  them  was  fixed  to  be 
the  very  moment  after  death.  Rhadamanthus  and  jEacus, 
both  fons  of  Jove,  were  appointed  judges;  the  firft  for  the 
Afiatics,  the  other  for  the  Europeans;  and  Minos  over  them, 
to  decide  fupremely  in  cafes  of  doubt  and  obfcurity.  Their 
tribunal  is  fituated  in  a  place  called  “The  Field  of  Truth,” 
becaufe  neither  falfehood  nor  calumny  can  approach  it.  The 
greateft  prince  muft  appear  there,  as  foon  as  he  has  refigned 
his  laft  breath,  deprived  of  all  his  grandeur,  reduced  to  his 
naked  felf,  without  defence  cr  protection,  filent  and  trembling 
for  his  own  doom,  after  having  made  the  whole  world  trem¬ 
ble  for  theirs.  If  he  be  found  guilty  of  crimes,  which  are  of 
a  nature  to  be  expiated,  he  is  confined  in  Tartarus  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  only,  and  with  afturance  of  being  releafed,  as  foon 
as  he  ftiall  be  fufficiently  purified.  But  if  his  crimes  are  un¬ 
pardonable,  fuch  as  injuftice,  perjury,  and  the  opprefiion  of 
his  people,  he  is  call  into  the  fame  Tartarus,  there  to  fuffer 
eternal  miferies.  The  juft,  on  the  contrary,  of  whatfoever 
condition  they  are,  are  conduced  into  the  [defied  abodes 
of  peace  and  joy,  to  partake  of  a  felicity  which  Ihall  have  no 
end. 

W  ho  does  not  fee  that  the  poets,  under  the  cover  of  thefe 
*  Plat.  in  Gorg.  p.  513 — 556.  In  Axicch.  p.  371. 
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fictions,  ingenious  indeed,  but  little  to  the  honour  of  the  gods, 
intended  to  give  us  the  model  -of  an  accomplifhed  prince, 
whofe  firll  care  is  to  render  juftice  to  his  people;  and  to 
image  the  extraordinary  happinefs  Crete  enjoyed  under  the 
wife  government  of  Minos?  This  happinefs  did  not  expire 
with  him.  * * * §  The  laws  he  eftablifhed,  fubfifted  in  all  their 
•vigour  even  in  Plato’s  time;  that  is  to  fay,  more  than  900 
years  after;  -j-  and  they  were  confidered  as  the  effeCt  of 
his  long  \  conventions  for  many  years  with  Jupiter,  who 
had  condefcended  to  become  his  teacher,  to  enter  into  a 
§  familiarity  with  him  as  with  a  friend,  and  to  form  him  in 
the  great  art  of  reigning  with  a  fecret  complacency,  as  a  fa¬ 
vourite  difciple,  and  a  tenderly-beloved  fon.  It  is  in  this 
manner  Plato  explains  thefe  words  of  Homer:  ||  A,i;  ftiydkv 
i  ageist  the  molt  exalted  praife,  according  to  him,  that  can 
be  given  to  a  mortal,  and  which  that  poet  afcribes  only  to 
Minos. 

Notwiihftanding  fo  Alining  and  folid  a  merit,  the  theatres 
of  Athens  refounded  with  nothing  fo  much  as  imprecations 
aga'nft  the  memory  of  Minos;  and  Socrates,  in  the  dialogue 
of  Plato  I  have  already  often  cited,  obferves  upon,  and  gives 
the  reafon  for  them:  But  fir  ft  he  makes  a  reflection  well  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  weighed.  “  When  either  the  praife  or  difpraife 
“  qf  great  men  is  in  queftion,  it  is  infinitely  proper,”  fays  he, 
“  to  treat  them  with  circumfpeCtion  and  wifdom;  becaufe  up- 
“  on  that  depends  the  idea  men  form  to  themfelves  of  vir- 
“  tue  and  vice,  and  the  diftinCtion  they  ought  to  make  be- 
“  tween  the  good  and  the  bad.  For,”  adds  he,  “  God  con- 
“  ceives  a  juft  indignation,  when  a  perfon  is  blamed  who  re- 
“  fembles  himfelf;  and  on  the  contrary  another  praifed,  who 
“  is  the  reverfe  of  him.  We  muft  not  believe  that  nothing  is 
“  facred  hut  brafs  and  marble;  (be  fpeaks  of  the  ftatues  that 
“  were  wovihipped):  the  juft  man  is  the  moll  facred,  and  the 
“  wicked  the  rr.oft  deteftable,  of  all  beings  in  this  world.” 

After  this  reflection,  Socrates  obferves,  that  the  fouree  and 
caufe  of  the  Athenians’  hatred  of  Minos  was  the  unjuft  and 
cruel  tribute  he  impoled  upon  them,  in  obliging  them  to  fend 
him,  every  nine  years,  feven  young  men  and  as  many  maids, 


*  Plat,  in  Min.  p.  321.  +  Idem.  p.  319. 

t  Et  Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admiffus.  Horat. 

||  This  poetical  fitftion  is  perhaps  taken  from  the  holy  fcriptures,  which 
fay  of  Mofes:  And  the  Lord  fpake  unto  Mofes,  face  to  face,  as  a  man 
feeaketh  unto  his  friend.  ExOd.  xxxiii.  IX. 

§  OdylT.  T.  ver.  179. 
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to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur;  and  he  could  not  avoid  re¬ 
proaching  that  prince,  with  having  drawn  upon  himfelf  the 
abhorrence  of  a  city  like  Athens,  abounding  with  learned  men, 
and  of  having  fharpened  the  tongues  of  the  poets  againft  him, 
a  dangerous  and  formidable  race  of  men,  from  the  poifoned 
fliafts  they  never  fail  to  let  fly  againft.  their  enemies. 

It  appears  from  what  I  have  repeated,  that  Plato  imputes  to 
Minos  the  impofition  of  that  cruel  tribute.  Apollodorus, 
Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion.  *  Mon- 
fieur  the  Abbe  Banier  alleges  and  proves,  that  they  are  mif- 
taken,  and  confound  the  firft  Minos,  of  whom  we  fpeak,  with 
a  fecond  his  grandfon,  who  reigned  after  him  in  Crete,  and, 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  fon  Androgeus,  killed  in  Attica, 
declared  war  againft  the  Athenians,  and  impofed  that  tribute, 
to  which  Thefeus  put  an  end  by  killing  the  Minotaur.  It 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  reconcile  fo  inhuman  and  barba¬ 
rous  a  conduct  with  what  all  antiquity  relates  of  the  goodnefs, 
lenity,  and  equity  of  Minos,  and  with  the  magnificent  praifesit 
bellows  upon  the  policy  and  inftitutions  of  Crete. 

It  is  true  the  Cretans  degenerated  very  much  from  their 
ancient  reputation,  which  at  length  they  abfolutely  loft,  by  an 
entire  change  of  their  manners,  becoming  avaricious,  and  felf- 
interefted,  to  a  degree  of  thinking  that  no  gain  was  bale,  ene¬ 
mies  of  labour  and  regularity  of  life,  profefled  liars  and  knaves; 
fo  that  to  Cretife  became  a  proverb  amongft  the  Greeks,  im¬ 
plying  to  lie  and  to  deceive.  Every  body  knows  that  -j-  St. 
Paul  cites  againft  them  as  truth  the  teftimony  of  one  of  their 
ancient  poets  (it  is  believed  of  Epimenides),  who  paints  them 
in  colours  much  to  their  difhonour;  but  this  change  of  man¬ 
ners,  in  whatever  time  it  might  arrive,  does  not  at  all  affedt 
the  probity  of  the  ancient  Cretans,  nor  the  glory  of  Minos  their 
king. 

%  The  moft  certain  proof  of  that  legiflator’s  wifdom,  as  Plato 
obferves,  is  the  folid  and  lading  happinefs,  which  was  the  effeft 
of  the  foie  imitation  of  his  laws  by  Sparta.  Lycu'rgus  had 
regulated  the  government  of  that  city  upon  the  plan  and  idea 
of  that  of  Crete,  and  it  fubfifted  in  an  uniform  manner  for  many 
ages,  without  experiencing  the  viciffitudes  and  revolutions  fo 
common  in  all  the  other  dates  of  Greece. 

*  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Ir.fcrip.  Tom.  III. 

-j-  Kjiite;  aei  ^euV«/,  xaxa  tlrigiit,  yaflg'.;  agyei.  The  Cretans  are  al¬ 
ways  hajs,  evil  beaf.s,  Cow  beikts,  Tit.  i.  12. 

j  Pkt.  p.  320. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS. 

The  government  of  Athens  was  neither  fo  permanent  nor 
fo  uniform  as  that  of  Sparta,  but  fufFered  various  alterations, 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  times  and  conjunctures.  Athens, 
after  having  long  been  governed  by  kings,  and  afterwards  by 
archons,  affumed  entire  liberty,  which  gave  place  however  for 
fome  years  to  the  tyrannic  power  of  the  Pififtratides,  but  was 
foon  after  re-ellablifhed,  and  fubfilted  with  fplendor  till  the 
defeat  in  Sicily,  and  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  Lacedtemo- 
nians.  Thefe  fubjeCted  them  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  whofe  au¬ 
thority  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  gave  place  again  to  li¬ 
berty,  which  continued  amidft  various  events  during  a  long 
ferics  of  years,  till  the  Roman  power  had  fubdued  Greece,  and 
reduced  it  into  a  province. 

I  (hall  confider  in  this  place  only  the  popular  government, 
and  fhall  examine  in  particular  five  or  fix  heads  :  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  government,  according  to  Solon’s  eftablilhment,  the 
different  parts  of  which  the  republic  confided,  the  council  or 
fenate  of  the  five  hundred,  the  affemblies  of  the  people,  the 
different  tribunals  for  the  adminiftration  of  juflice,  the  revenues 
or  finances  of  the  republic.  I  {hall  be  obliged  to  be  more  ex- 
tenfive  upon  what  regards  the  government  of  Athens  than  I 
have  been  upon  that  of  Sparta,  becaufe  the  latter  is  almoft 
fulficiently  known,  from  what  has  been  laid  of  it  in  the  life  of 
Lycurgus  *. 


SECTION  I. 

FOUNDATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS. 

Solon  was  not  the  firfl  who  eftablifhed  the  popular  govern¬ 
ment  at  Athens  f .  Thefeus  long  before  him  had  traced  out 
the  plan,  and  began  the  execution  of  it.  After  having  united 
the  twelve  towns  into  one  city,  he  divided  the  inhabitants  into 
three  bodies  ;  that  of  the  nobility,  to  whom  the  fuperintendence 
in  religious  affairs  and  all  offices  were  ccnfided  ;  the  labourers, 
or  hufbandmen  ;  and  the  artifans.  He  had  propofed  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a  kind  of  equality  between  the  three  orders:  for 
if  the  nobles  were  confiderable  by  their  honours  and  dignities, 
the  hufbandmen  had  the  advantage  of  their  utility  to  the  pub¬ 


lic. 


*  Book  v.  Art.  vii. 


f  Plut.  ill  Thef.  p.  10,  II. 
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lie,  and  the  nccefiity  there  was  for  their  labours  ;  and  the  ar- 
tifans  had  the  fuperiority  to  both  the  other  bodies  in  their 
number.  Athens,  to  fpeak  properly,  did  not  become  a  popu¬ 
lar  ftate,  till  the  eftabliftrment  of  the  nine  archons,  whofe  au¬ 
thority  continued  only  for  one  year,  whereas  before  it  was  for 
ten  ;  and  it  was  not  till  many  years  after,  that  Solon,  by  the 
wifdom  of  his  laws,  inftituted  and  confirmed  this  form  of  go¬ 
vernment. 

*  Solon’s  great  principle  was  to  eftablifh  as  much  as  poffible 
a  kind  of  equality  among  his  citizens,  which  he  regarded  with 
reafor.  as  the  foundation  and  effential  point  of  liberty.  He 
refolved  therefore  to  leave  the  public  employments  in  the  hands 
of  the  rich,  as  they  had  been  till  then,  but  to  give  the  poor 
alfo  fome  {hare  in  the  government,  from  which  they  were  ex¬ 
cluded.  For  this  reafon  he  made  an  eftimation  of  what  each 
individual  was  worth.  Thofe  who  were  found  to  have  an  an¬ 
nual  revenue  of  500  meafures,  as  well  in  grain  as  liquid  things, 
were  placed  in  the  firft:  clafs,  and  called  the  Fentacoiiomedimni, 
that  is,  thofe  who  had  a  revenue  of  500  meafures.  The  fe- 
cond  clafs  was  compofed  of  fuch  as  had  300,  and  could  main¬ 
tain  a  horfe  for  war ;  thefe  were  called  Horfemen  or  Knights. 
Thofe  who  had  only  200,  were  in  the  third  clafs,  and  were 
called  f  Zugitte.  Out  of  thefe  three  claffes  only  the  magif- 
trates  and  commanders  were  chofen.  All  the  other  citizens, 
who  were  below  thefe  three  clafies,  and  had  lefs  revenues, 
were  comprifed  under  the  name  of  Theti,  hirelings,  or  work¬ 
men  labouring  with  their  hands.  Solon  did  not  permit  them 
to  hold  any  office,  and  granted  them  only  the  right  of  giving 
their  fuffrages  in  the  aiTemblies  and  trials  of  the  people,  which 
at  firft  feemed  a  very  flight  privilege,  but  at  length  was  found 
to  be  a  very  great  advantage,  as  wall  appear  in  the  fequel.  I 
do  not  know  whether  Solon  forefaw  it,  but  Ire  ufed  to  fay, 
that  the  people  were  never  more  obedient  and  fubmiffive,  than 
when  they  poffeffed  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  liberty  £ : 
which  comes  very  near  Galba’s  expreffion,  $  when,  to  incline 
Pifo  to  treat  the  Roman  people  with  goodnefs  and  lenity,  he 
defires  him  to  remember,  ||  that  he  was  going  to  command  men 

*  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  87. 

t  is  believed  they  were  fo  called  from  their  being  ranked  between 
the  Knights  and  tire  Theti ;  as  in  the  galleys  thofe  who  rowed  in  the 
middle  were  termed  Zugits ;  their  place  was  between  the  Thalamit* 
and  Thranitae. 

t  PIu£-  in  Solon,  p.  no.  §  Tacit,  hift.  1.  x.  c.  16. 

||  Imperaturus  es  homiuibus,  qui  nec  totam  fervitutem  pad  pofTuct, 
nec  totam  libertatem. 

YOL.  iv.  M 
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tvho  were  incapable  of  bearing  either  entire  liberty,  or  abfolute 
fubjedlion. 

*  The  people  of  Athens,  being  become  more  haughty  after 
their  victories  over  the  Perfians,  pretended  to  have  a  right  to 
fhare  in  all  the  public  offices  and  the  magiftracy  ;  and  Arifti- 
des,  to  prevent  the  diforders  which  too  tenacious  an  oppofition 
might  have  occafioned,  thought  proper  to  give  way  to  them  in 
this  point,  f  It  appears  however  from  a  paffage  in  Xenophon, 
that  the  people  contented  themfelves  with  the  offices  from 
whence  fome  profit  arofe,  an,d  left  thofe  which  related  more 
particularly  to  the  government  of  the  ftate,  in  the  hands  of  the 
rich. 

t  The  citizens  of  the  three  firft  daffes  paid  every  year  a 
certain  fum  of  money,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  public  treaftiry ;  the 
firlt  a  §  talent,  the  Knights  half  a  talent,  and  the  Zugitx  ten 
ininae  |j . 

As  the  proportion  of  revenue  determined  the  order  of  the 
dalles,  as  their  revenues  augmented,  the  people  were  allowed  to 
rife  to  a  fuperior  clafs. 

If*'*  Plutarch  may  be  believed,  Solon  formed  two  councils, 
which  were  a  kind  of  double  limitation  to  fix  and  temper  the 
affemblies  of  the  people.  The  firft  was  the  Areopagus :  but 
it  was  much  more  ancient  than  his  Inftitutions,  and  he  only 
reformed  it,  and  gave  it  new  luftre  by  augmenting  its  power. 
The  fecond  was  the  council  of  the  Four  Plundred,  that  is,  an 
hundred  of  each  tribe  ;  for  Cecrops,  the  firft  king  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  had  divided  the  people  into  four  tribes.  Clifthenes  long 
after  him  changed  that  order,  and  eftablifhed  ten.  It  was  in 
this  council  of  the  Four  Hundred,  all  affairs  were  confidered 
before  they  were  propofed  to  the  affembly  of  the  people,  as 
we  ffiall  foon  explain. 

I  do  not  mention  here  ■another  divifion  of  the  people  into 
three  parties  or  factions,  which,  till  the  time  of  Pififtratus, 
was  a  continual  fource  of  troubles  and  feditions.  One  of  t.hefe 
three  parties  was  formed  out  of  thofe  who  inhabited  the  high 
lands,  and  favoured  popular  government  ;  the  other  out  of 
thofe  who  lived  in  the  plains,  and  they  were  for  oligarchy ; 
and  the  third  out  of  the  people  upon  the  coaft,  and  thefe  held 
the  mean  between  both. 

It  is  neceffary,  for  the  better  underftanding  what  we  have 


*  Plut.  in  Ariitid.  p.  332.  f  Xenoph.  de  rep.  Athen.  p.  691. 

|  Poliux,  I.  viii,  c.  IO.  §  1000  Prench  crowns 

l|  joo  livres.  **  fc  Solon,  p.  S3. 
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now  faid,  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  people. 

SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  ATHENS. 

T  here  were  three  forts  of  inhabitants  of  Athens*  :  citizens, 
Grangers,  and  fervants.  In  the  account  taken  by  Demetrius 
Phalereus  in  the  116th  Olympiad,  their  number  amounted  to 
21,000  citizens,  10,000  Grangers,  and  40,000  fervants  f  . 
The  number  of  citizens  was  almoil  the  Eme  in  the  time  of  Cc- 
crops,  and  lefs  under  Pericles. 

I.  OF  THE  CITIZENS. 

A  citizen  could  only  be  fuch  by  birth  or  adoption.  To  be 
a  natural  denizen  of  Athens,  it  was  neceflary  to  be  born  of  a 
father  and  mother  both  free,  and  Athenians.  4  We  have  fee.i 
that  Pericles  reftored  this  law  to  all  its  force,  which  had  not 
been  exadtly  obferved,  and  which  he  himftlf  fame  fmall  time 
after  infringed.  The  people  could  confer  the  freedom  of  the 
city  upon  ilrangers  ;  and  tbofe,  whom  they  had  fo  adopted, 
enjoyed  almoft  the  fame  rights  and  privileges  as  the  natural 
citizens.  The  quality  of  citizen  of  Athens  was  fometimes 
granted  in  honour  and  gratitude  to  tbofe  who  had  rendered 
great  fervices  to  the  fate  ;  as  to  Hippocrates  ;  and  eyen  kings 
have  fometimes  canvaffed  that  title  for  themfelves  and  their 
children.  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  thought  it  much  to  his 
honour. 

When  the  young  men  attained  the  age  of  20,  they  were  in- 
rolled  upon  the  lilt  of  citizens,  after  having  taken  an  oath  ;  and 
it  was  only  in  virtue  of  that  public  and  folemn  act,  that  they 
became  members  of  the  fate.  The  form  of  this  oath  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  remarkable,  wh.ich  Stobieus  and  $  Pollux  have  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  following  words :  “  I  will  never  dilhonour  the 
“  profeffion  of  arms,  nor  fave  my  life  by  a  (hameful  flight.  I 
“  will  fight  to  my  kilt  breath  for  the  religion  and  civil  interefts 
“  of  the  date,  in  concert  with  the  other  citizens,  and  alone,  if 
“  occafion  be.  I  will  not  bring  my  country  into  a  worfe  con- 
“  dition  than  I  found  it ;  but  will  ufe  my  utmoil  endeavours 
M  to  make  it  more  happy  and  flouriihing.  I  will  always  fub- 

*  A.  M.  3690.  Ant.  J.  C.  314.  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  272. 
t  The  text  fays,  f/.voiuha. ;  rstreuguxovrtii,  4Co,coo,  which  is  a  manifeft 
error.  $  Book  v.  art.  viii.  §  Pollux,  1.  viii.  c.  9. 
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“  mit  myfelf  to  the  laws  and  magiilrates,  and  to  all  that  {hall 
“  be  ordained  by  the  common  confent  of  the  people.  If  any 
“  one  {hall  violate,  or  make  void  the  laws,  I  will  not  difguife 
“  or  conceal  fuch  an  attempt,  but  will  oppofe  it  either  alone 
“  or  in  conjundlion  with  my  fellow  citizens,  and  I  will  con- 
“  Handy  adhere  to  the  religion  of  my  forefathers.  To  all 
“  which  I  call  to  vvitnels  Agraulis,  Enyalus,  Mars,  and  Jupi- 
“  ter.”  I  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  reflections  upon  this 
auguft  ceremony,  well  adapted  to  infpiie  the  love  of  their 
country  into  the  hearts  of  the  young  citizens. 

The  whole  people  at  fa  it  had  been  divided  into  four  tribes, 
and  afterwards  into  ten.  Each  tribe  was  fubdivided  into  feve- 
ral  parts,  which  were  called  A Fagi.  It  was  by  thefe  two 
titles  the  citizens  were  deferibed  in  the  public  acls.  Me/itus, 
t  tnhu  Cecroplde ,  s  pago  Pitihenjl 


II.  OF  THE  STRANGERS. 

I  call  thofe  by  that  name,  who,  being  of  a  foreign  country, 
came  to  fettle  at  Athens,  or  in  Attica,  whether  for  the  fake 
of  commerce,  or  the  exercifing  any  trade.  They  were  termed 
Ir.quilini.  They  had  no  (hare  in  the  government,  nor 
votes  in  the  affembly-cf  the  people,  and  could  not  be  admitted 
into  any  ofSce.  They  put  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of 
fome  citizen,  as  we  find  from  a  paffage  of  *  Terence,  and 
upon  that  account  were  obliged  to  render  him  certain  duties 
and  fervices,  as  the  clients  did  at  Rome  to  their  patrons. 
They  were  held  to  obferve  all  the  laws  of  the  republic,  and  to 
conform  entirely  to  all  its  cuftoms.  They  paid  a  yearly  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  fxate  of  12  f  drachms,  and  in  default  of  payment 
were  made  flaves,  and  expofed  to  fale.  J  Xenocrates,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated,  but  poor,  philofopher,  was  very  near  experiencing  this 
misfortune,  and  was  carried  to  prifon  ;  but  Lycurgus,  the  ora¬ 
tor,  having  paid  the  tax,  releafed  him  from  the  farmers  of  the 
public  revenues  ;  a  kind  of  men  who  in  all  times  have  been  very 
little  fenfible  to  merit,  v/ith  the  exception  of  an  exceeding  few 
of  their  number.  That  p'nilolopber,  meeting  fome  time  after 
the  fons  of  bis  deliverer,  told  them,  “  I  pay  your  father  the 
“  favour  he  has  done  me  with  ufury,  for  the  world  praifes  him 
“  upon  my  account.” 


*  Thais  patri  fe  commendavit  in  dientelam  et  lidem  :  Nobis  dedit  fefe. 
Eunuch.  Act  5.  feen.  ult. 

f  Six  livres.  f  Plut.  in  Flamin.  p.  375. 
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III.  OF  THE  SERVANTS. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  them.  The  one,  who  were  free, 
and  not  able  to  get  their  bread  by  their  work,  were  obliged, 
by  the  bad  date  of  their  affairs  to  go  into  fervice  ;  and  their 
condition  was  eafy,  and  not  laborious.  The  iervice  of  the 
other  was  forced  and  unavoidable;  thefc  wereflaves,  who  had 
either  been  taken  prifoners  in  war,  or  bought  of  fuch  as  traf¬ 
ficked  publiclv  in  them.  Part  of  their  mailer’s  eilate  confided 
in  them,  who  difpofed  abfolutely  of  them,  but  generally  treat¬ 
ed  them  with  great  humanity.  *  Demoithenes  obferves,  in 
one  of  his  harangmes,  that  the  condition  of  fervants  was  in¬ 
finitely  more  gentle  at  Athens  than  any  where  elfe.  There 
was  in  that  city  an  afylum  and  place  of  refuge  for  Haves,  where 
the  bones  of  Thefeus  had  been  interred,  and  that  afylum  fub- 
fifled  in  Plutarch’s  time.  How  glorious  was  it  for  Thefeus, 
that  his  tomb  fhould  do  that  racovears  after  his  death,  which 
he  had  done  himfelf  during  his  life,  and  continue  the  prctedlor 
of  the  opprelfed  as  he  had  been  ! 

f  When  the  Haves  were  treated  with  too  much  rigour  and 
inhumanity,  they  had  their  adtion  againlt  their  mailers,  who 
were  obliged  to  fell  them  to  others,  if  the  fa 61  were  fufficientiy 
proved.  if  They  could  random  themfelves  even  againlt  their 
mailer’s  confent,  when  they  had  laid  up  money  enough  for  that 
purpofe  ;  for  out  of  what  they  get  by  their  labour,  after  hav¬ 
ing  paid  a  certain  proportion  to  their  mailers,  they  kept  the 
remainder  for  themfelves,  and  made  a  Hock  of  it  at  their  own 
difpofal.  Private  perfons,  when  they  were  fatisfied  with  their 
fervices,  often  gave  thefe  Haves  their  liberty  ;  and  the  fame 
grace  was  always  granted  them  b  he  public,  when  the  necef- 
fity  of  the  times  obliged  the  Hate  to  arm  and  lid  them  for  die 
war  among  tlie  citizens. 

The  humane  and  equitable  ufage,  with  which  the  Atheni- 
ans  treated  their  fervants  and  Haves,  was  an  effect  of  the  good 
temper  natural  to  that  people,  and  very  remote  from  the  auf- 
tere  and  cruel  feverity  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  regard  to  their 
helots,  which  often  brought  their  republic  to  the  very  brink 
of  dedrudlion.  9  Plutarch,  with  great  reafon,  condemns  this 
rigour.  He  thinks  it  proper  to  habituate  one’s  felt  always  to 
mercy,  even  with  regard  to  beads,  were  it  only,  favs  he,  to 

learn  by  that  means  to  treat  men  well,  and  for  the  fake  of  La- 

* 

f  Piut.  de  fuperftit.  p.  166. 

§  Plat,  in  C atone,  p.^S,  339- 
M  z  bitUatinT 

CP 


*  Philip.  3. 

1  Plaut.  in  Cafin, 
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bituating  humanity  and  benevolence.  He  relates  upon  this 
occafion  a  very  lingular  fadt,  and  very  proper  to  explain  the 
character  of  the  Athenians.  Alter  having  finifhed  the  temple 
called  Hecatonpedon,  they  fet  all  ihebeaiis  of  burden  at  liber¬ 
ty  that  had  been  employed  in  the  work,  and  affigned  them  fat 
pafturages  as  confecrated  animals  :  and  it  was  faid,  that  one 
of  thefe  beads  having  come  to  offer  itfelf  at  the  work,  and 
put  itfelf  at  the  head  of  thofe  that  drew  the  carriages  to  the 
citadel,  walking  foremoli,  as  if  to  exhort  and  encourage  them, 
the  Athenians  ordained  by  a  decree,  that  tbe  creature  fliould 
be  maintained  at  the  public  expence  till  its  death. 

SECTION  III. 

OF  THE  COUNCIL,  OR  SENATE,  OF  F1VF.  HUNDRED. 

In  confequence  of  Solon’s  inititutions,  the  people  of  Athens 
had  a  great  fhareand  authority  in  tbe  government.  Appeals 
might  be  brought  to  their  tribunal  in  all  caufes  ;  they  had  a 
right  to  cancel  the  old  laws,  and  edablifh  new  ones  ;  in  a  word, 
all  important  affairs,  whether  relating  to  war  or  peace,  were 
decided  in  their  affemblies.  In  order  to  their  determinations 
being  made  with  more  wifdom  and  maturity',  Solon  had  indi- 
tnted  a  council,  compofed  of  400  fenators,  100  out  of  each 
tribe,  which  were  then  four  in  number;  they  prepared  and 
digeded  the  afFairs  which  were  to  he  laid  before  the  people, 
is  we  (hall  foon  explain  more  at  large.  Cliithenes,  about  100 
years  after  Solon,  having  increafed  the  number  of  tribes  to 
ten,  augmented  alfo  that  of  the  fenators  to  500  ;  each  tribe 
fupplying  50.  This  was  called  the  Council,  or  Senate,  of  the 
Five  Hundred.  They  received  their  fiipend  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  treafury. 

They  were  ehofen  by'  lot,  in  which  they  made  ufe  of  black 
and  white  beans,  which  were  mingled  and  fhaken  in  an  urn, 
and  each  tribe  gave  in  the  names  of  thofe  who  afpired  to  that 
truft,  and  had  the  revenue  affigned  by  the  laws  to  qualify  them 
for  it.  None  could  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  30.  After 
inquiry  made  into  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  candidate,, 
be  was  made  to  take  ail  oath,  whereby  he  engaged  to  give  at 
all  times  the  bed  counfel  he  could  to  the  people  of  Athens, 
and  never  to  depart  in  the  lead  from  the  tenor  of  the  laws. 

Thisfenate  affembled  every  day,  except  upon  the  days  ap¬ 
pointed  for  fedivals.  Each  tribe  in  its  turn  furnifhed  thofe 
v.ho  were  to  prefide  in  it,  called  *  Prytanes,  and  this  rank  was 

*  UguraviZS' 
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decided  by  lot.  This  preiidency  continued  ^5  days,  which 
being  reckoned  ten  times,  amounts  to  the  number  of  days, 
except  four,  of  the  lunar  year  followed  at  Athens.  Tics 
time  of  the  preiidency,  or  pry  tamfm,  was  divided  into  five 
weeks  with  regard  to  the  live  tens  of  the  Prvtanes,  who  were 
to  preiide  in  them,  and  every  week  feven  of  thefe  ten  Prytar.es, 
drawn  by  lot,  preiided,  each  their  day,  and  were  denominated 
that  is  to  fay,  Preiidents.  He  *  who  was  fo  for  the 
day,  prefided  in  the  affembly  of  the  fenators,-and  in  that  of  the 
people.  He  was  charged  with  the  public  feal,  as  alio  with 
the  keys  of  the  citadel  and  treafury. 

The  fenators,  before  they  affembled,  offered  a  facrince  to 
Jupiter  and  Minerva,  under  the  additional  appellation  ofGod- 
defs  of  Good  Counfelf,  to  demand  the  prudence  and  under- 
flanding  neceffary  in  wife  deliberations.  The  prefident  pro- 
pofed  thebufinefs,  which  was  to  be  confidered  in  the  affembly. 
Every  one  gave  his  opinion  in  his  turn,  and  always  Handing. 
After  a  queftion  had  been  fettled,  it  was  drawn  up  in  writing, 
and  read  with  a  loud  voice.  Each  fenator  then  gave  his  vote 
by  fcrutiny,  in  putting  a  bean  into  the  urn.  If  the  number  of 
the  white  beans  carried  it,  the  queftion  paffed,  otherwife  it  was 
rejected.  This  fort  of  decree  was  called  'Vr.^nru.a,  or,  n 
asmuchasto  fay,  preparatory  refolution.  It  was  afterwards 
laid  before  the  affembly  of  the  people,  where,  if  it  was  received 
and  approved,  it  had  the  force  of  a  law;  if  not,  its  authority 
fubfifted  only  one  year.  This  (hows  with  what  vvifdcm  Solon 
eftablifhed  this  council,  to  inform  and  diretft  the  people,  to  fix 
their  inconftancy,  to  prevent  their  temerity,  and  to  affift  their 
deliberations  with  a  prudence  and  maturity  not  to  be  expedled 
in  a  confufed  and  tumultuous  affembly,  compofed  of  a  great 
number  of  citizens,  moil  of  them  without  education,  capacity, 
or  much  zeal  for  the  public  good.  The  reciprocal  dependency, 
and  natural  intercourfe  of  the  two  bodies  of  the  date,  which 
were  obliged  to  lend  each  other  their  authority,  and  remained 
equally  without  force  when  without  union  and  a  good  under- 
ftanding,  were  befides  a  method  judicioufly  contrived  for  fup- 
porting  a  wife  balance  between  the  two  bodies  ;  the  people 
not  being  able  to  inftitute  any  thing  without  its  being  fir  ft 
propofed  and  approved  by  the  fenate,  nor  the  fenate  to  pafs 
any  decree  into  a  law  till  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  people. 

We  may  judge  of  the  importance  of  this  council  by  the 
matters  which  were  treated  in  it  ;  the  fame,  without  any  ex- 


*  He  was  called  ’ZriTar t  BbA «/«;,  (SvAa/a. 
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ception,  as  were  laid  before  the  people;,  wars,  taxes,  maritime 
affairs,  treaties  of  peace,  alliances,  in  a  word,  whatever  related 
to  government  ;  without  mentioning  the  account  which  they 
obliged  the  magiilrates  to  give  on  quitting  their  offices,  and 
their  frequent  decifions  and  judgments  upon  the  moil  ferious 
and  important  affairs. 


SECTION  IV. 

Ot  THE  AREOPAGUS. 

This  council  took  its  name  from  the  place  where  i;  affern- 
bled,  called  *  The  Quarter,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  becaufe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  Mars  had  been  cited  thither  in  judgment  for  a 
murder  committed  by  him.  It  was  believed  to  be  as  ancient 
as  the  nation.  Cicero  and  Plutarch  attribute  the  inftitution  of 
it  to  Solon  ;  but  he  only  re-eilablifhed  it,  by  giving  it  more 
luftre  and  authority  than  it  had  had  till  then,  and  for  that 
reafon  was  looked  upon  as  its  founder.  The  number  of  the 
fenators  of  the  Areopagus  was  not  fixed;  at  certain  times  they 
amounted  to  2  or  300.  Solon  thought  proper,  that  only 
thofe  who  had  borne  the  office  of  archon  ffiould  be  honoured 
with  that  dignity. 

This  fenate  had  the  care  of  feeing  the  laws  duly  obferved, 
of  infpedting  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  efpeciaily  of  judg¬ 
ing  in  criminal  cafes.  They  held'  their  fittings  in  an  open  place,, 
and  during  the  night;  the  former  very  probably  to  avoid 
being  under  the  fame  roof  with  the  criminals,  and  not  to  de¬ 
file  themfelves  by  fuch  a  commerce  with  them  5.  the  latter,  that 
they  might  not  he  foftened  by  the  fight  of  the  guilty,  and 
might  judge  according  to  juflice  and  the  laws.  It  was  for 
the  fame  reafon,  the  orators  were  not  permitted  to  ufe  their 
exordium  or  peroration,  nor  allowed  to  excite  the  paffions, 
and  were  obliged  to  confine  themfelves  folely  to  the  fubjett- 
matter  of  their  caufe.  The  feverity  of  their  judgments  was 
exceedingly  dreaded,  particularly  in  regard  to  murder,  and 
they  were  highly  attentive  to  infpire  their  citizens  with  horror 
for  that  crime.  They  f  condemned  a  child  to  be  put  to  death 
for  making  it  his  paftime  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  quails  ;  con¬ 
ceiving  this  fanguinary  inclination  as  the  mark  of  a  very  wicked' 


*  3,A£S/0?  ira.yos. 

f  Nec  mihi  videntur  Areopagit®,  cum  damnaverunt  puerum  oculos 
coturnicum  eruentem,  aliud  judicaffe,  quam  id  fignum  efle  perniciofiflimai 
mentis,  mukifque  male  future  fi  adokvifiet.  Quintil.  1.  v.  c.  9. 

difpofitioB; 
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difpofition,  which  might  one  day  prove  fatal  to  many,  if  he 
were  fnffered  to  grow  up  with  impunity. 

The  affairs  of  religion,  as  blafphemies  againd  the  gods,  con¬ 
tempt  of  facred  myfteries,  different  fpecies  of  impiety,  and  the 
introduction  of  new  ceremonies  and  new  divinities,  were  alio 
brought  before  this  tribunal.  *  We  read  in  Judin  Martyr,  that 
Plato,  who  in  his  travels  in  Egypt  had  acquired  great  lights 
concerning  the  unity  of  God,  when  he  returned  to  Athens, 
took  great  care  to  didemble  and  conceal  his  fentiments,  for 
fear  of  "being  obliged  to  appear  and  give  an  account  of  them 
before  the  Areopagitte  ;  and  we  know  that  St.  Paul  was  tra¬ 
duced  before  them,  as  teaching  a  new  doctrine  f ,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  introduce  new  gods. 

Thefe  judges  were  in  great  reputation  for  their  probity, 
equity,  and  prudence,  and  generally  refpedted.  Cicero,  in 
writing  to  his  friend  Atticus,  upon  the  fortitude,  conltancy, 
and  wife  feverity  of  the  Roman  fenate,  thinks  he  makes  a 
great  encomium  upon  it,  in  comparing  it  with  the  Areopagus. 
J  Senatus,  ” a »£•■©'  nil  conjlanlius ,  nil  feverius,  nil  fortius. 

Cicero  mult  have  conceived  a  very  advantageous  idea  of  it,  to 
fpeak  of  it  as  he  does  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Offices^.  He 
compares  the  famous  battle  of  Salamin,  in  which  Themiftocles 
had  fo  great  a  part,  with  the  edablifhment  of  the  Areopagus, 
that  he  afcribes  to  Solon  ;  and  makes  no  fcruple  to  prefer,  or 
at  lead  to  equal,  the  legiflator’s  fervice  to  that  for  which 
Athens  was  obliged  to  the  general  of  its  arm  v.  “  For  in  rea- 
“  hty,”  lays  he,  “  that  victory  was  ufeful  to  the  republic 
“  only  for  once,  but  the  Areopagus  will  be  fo  throughout 
“  all  ages ;  as  by  the  wifdom  of  that  tribunal,  the  laws  and 
“  ancient  cufloms  of  the  Athenian  date  are  preferved.  The- 
“  midocles  did  no  fervice  to  the  Areopagus,  but  the  Areopa- 
“  gus  abundantly  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Themidocles-; 
“  becaufe  the  republic  was  at  that  time  direCted  by  the  wife 
“  counfels  of  that  augud  fenate.” 


*  Cohort,  ad  Grace.  +  Adts  xvii.  18 — 20. 

t  Ad  Attic.  Li.  ep.  13. 

§  Quamvis  Themiftocles  jure  laudetur,  et  fit  ejus  nomen,  quam  Solonis, 
illeftrius,  citeturque  Salamis  clarillima;  teftis  vidtoriae,  qute  anteponatur 
confilio  Soloms  ei,  quo  primum  conftituit  Areopagitas :  non  minus  pra> 
clarum  hoc,  quam  illud,  jiidicandum  eft.  lllud  enirn  femel  profuit,  hoc 
femptr  proderit  civitati  :  hoc  confilio  leges  Athenienlium,  hoc  major  im 
inftituta  ftrvantur.  Et  Themiftocles  quidem  nihil  dixerit,  in  quo  ipfo 
Areopagum  juverit:  at  i lie  adjuvit  Themiftoclem.  Eft  enim  helium 
geftum  confilio  fenatus  ejus,  qui  a  Soloae  erat  conftitutus.  OlSc.  1.  i. 
*»•  7J* 
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It  appears  from  this  paffage  of  Cicero’s,  that  the  Areopagus 
had  a  great  {hare  in  the  government,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but 
it  was  confulted  upon  important  affairs.  Cicero  here  perhaps 
may  have  confounded  the  council  of  the  Areopagus  with  that 
of  the  Five  Hundred.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Areo- 
pagitse  were  extremely  aftive  in  the  public  affairs. 

Pericles,  who  could  never  enter  into  the  Areopagus,  becaufe 
chance  having  always  been  againft  him,  he  had  not  paffed 
through  any  of  the  employments  neceffary  to  his  admiffion, 
attempted  to  weaken  its  authority,  and  attained  his  point  ; 
which  is  a  great  blot  in  his  reputation.. 


SECTION  V. 

OF  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

Of  thefe  a  great  number  were  eftablifhed  for  different  func¬ 
tions.  I  fliall  fpeak  only  of  the  archons,.  who  are  the  moff 
known.  I  have  obferved  elfevvhere  that  they  fucceeded  the 
kings,  and  that  their  authority  at  firfl  continued  during  life.- 
It  was  at  length  limited  to  ten  years,  and  reduced  at  laft  only 
to  one.  When  Solon  was  commiffioned  to  reform  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  found  them  upon  this  foot,  and  to  the  number  of 
nine.  He  did  not  abolifh  their  office,  but  he  very  much  dimi- 
mfhed  their  power. 

The  firft  of  thefe  nine  magiftrates  was  called  the  Archon,- 
by  way  of  eminence,  and  the  year  denominated  from  him  r 
*"  *  Under  fuch  an  archon  fuch  a  battle  was  fought.”  The 
fecond  was  called  the  King,  which  was  the  remains  and  foot- 
fteps  of  the  authority  to  which  they  had  fucceeded.  The  third 
was  the  Polemarch,  who  at  firft  commanded  the  armies,  and 
always  retained  that  name,  though  he  had  not  the  fame  autho¬ 
rity,  of  which  he  had  fo  long  preferved  fome  part.  For  we 
have  feen,  in  fpeaking  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  that  the  pole- 
march  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  council  of  war,  as  well  as  the 
ten  generals  then  in  command.  The  fix  other  archons  were 
called  by  the  common  name,  Thefmothetse,  which  implies 
that  they  had  a  particular  fuperintendence  over  the  laws,  in- 
order  to  their  being  duly  obferved.  Thefe  nine  archons  had 
each  of  them  a  peculiar  province,  and  were  judges  in  certain 
affairs  allotted  to  their  cognizance.  I  do  not  think  it  nectl- 
fary  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  their  duty,  nor  into  thofe  of 
many  other  employments  and  offices,  eftablifiied  for  the  adm:- 

4  From  thence  he-was  alfo  called  ’E vmuu.i>u 
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n  ill  radon  of  juftice,  for  the  levying  of  taxes  and  tributes,  for 
the  prefervation  of  good  order  in  the  city,  for  fupplying  it  with 
provilions,  in  a  word,  for  every  thing  relating  to  commerce  and 
civil  fociety. 


SECTION  VI. 

OF  THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


These  were  o:  two  forts,  the  one  ordinary  and  fixed  to  cer¬ 
tain  days,  and  for  thefe  there  was  no  kind  of  fummons  ;  the 
other  extraordinary,  according  to  the  different  occafions  that 
arofe,  and  the  people  were  informed  of  it  by  exprefs  procla 
nation. 

The  place  for  the  affembly  was  not  fixed.  Sometimes  it 
was  the  public  market-place,  fometimes  a  part  of  the  city  near 
the  citadel,  called  n vif-,  and  fometimes  tile  theatre  of  Bacchus. 

The  Prytanes  generally  affembled  the  people.  Some  days 
before  the  affembly,  papers  were  fixed  up,  wherein  the  bulinefs 
to  be  confidered  was  fet  down. 

All  the  citizens,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  had  a  right  to  give 
their  fuffrages.  They  were  liable  to  a  penalty,  who  failed  of 
being  prefent  at  the  affembly,  or  who  came  too  late  ;  and  to 
induce  their  punctual  attendance,  a  reward  was  annexed  to  it, 
at  fir  ft  of  an  obolus,  which  was  the  fixth  part  of  a  drachm,  then 
of  three  oboli,  which  made  about  fivepence  French. 

ft  he  affembly  always  began  with  facrifices  and  prayers,  in 
order  for  the  obtaining  from  the  gods  the  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  neceffary  to  wife  deliberations;  and  they  never  fail¬ 
ed  to  add  the  mofl  terrible  imprecations  againlt  fuch  as  fhould 
wilfully  advife  any  thing  contrary  to  the  public  good. 

ft  he  prefident  propofed  the  affair  upon  which  they  were  to 
deliberate.  If  it  had  been  examined  in  the  fenate,  and  drawn 
up  there  as  a  quefton,  it  was  read;  after  which  thofe  who 
would  fpeak  were  invited  to  afcend  the  tribunal,  that  they 
might  be  the  better  heard  by  the  people,  and  inform  them  in 
the  matter  propofed.  The  oldeft  general  fpoke  firft,  and  then 
the  reft  according  to  their  feniority  :  when  the  orators  had 
done  fpeakmg,  and  concluded  that  it  was  neceffary  to  approve 
or  rejedt  the  decree  of  the  fenate,  the  people  proceeded  to  vote, 
and  the  moft  common  jnethod  of  doing  it  was  by  holding  up 
their  hands,  to  denote  their  approbation  ;  which  was  called 
ftfhe  affembly  was  fometimes  adjourned  till  another 
day,  becaufe  it  was  too  late  for  the  number  .of  thofe  who  lifted 
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up  their  hands  to  be  diftinguifhed,  and  the  plurality  decided. 
After  a  refolution  had  been  formed  in  this  manner,  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  writing,  and  read  by  an  officer  to  the  people  with  a 
loud  voice,  who  confirmed  it  again  by  holding  up  their  hands 
as  before;  after  which  the  decree  had  the  force  of  a  law.  And 
this  was  called  from  the  Greek  word  ■J'vQo;,  which 

fignifies  “  a  peeble,”  or  “  fmall  flone,”  becaufe  they  were 
fometimes  ufed  in  giving  fuffrages  by  fcrutiny. 

All  the  great  affairs  of  the  republic  were  difcuffed  in  thefe 
affemblies.  It  was  in  them  new  laws  were  propofed,  and  old 
ones  amended  ;  the  religion  and  worihip  of  the  gods  examin¬ 
ed;  magiftrates,  generals,  and  officers  created;  their  behaviour 
and  conduit  inquired  into  ;  peace  or  war  concluded  ;  deputies 
and  ambaiTaaors  appointed ;  treaties  and  alliances  ratified ;  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city  granted  ;  rewards  and  honours  decreed  for 
tbofe  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  war,  or  rendered 
great  fervices  to  the  republic  ;  and  punifhments  ordained  for 
thofe  who  had  behaved  themfelves  ill,  or  had  violated  the  laws 
of  the  ftate,  and  were  banifhed  by  oftracifm.  In  fine,  juftice 
was  adminiitered,  and  judgment  palled  there,  upon  the  moll 
important  affairs.  We  fee  from  this  account,  which  is  how¬ 
ever  very  imperfeil,  how  far  the  people’s  power  extended ; 
and  with  what  truth  il  may  be  faid,  that  the  government  of 
Athens,  though  qualified  with  arittocracy,  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  elders,  was  by  jts  conftitution  democratical  and  po¬ 
pular. 

I  fnall  take  occafion  to  obferve  in  the  fequel,  of  what  weight 
the  talent  of  eloquence  is  in  fuch  a  republic:  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  orators  ought  to  be  confidered  in  it.  It  is  not  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive,  how  they  could  make  themfelves  heard  in  fo  numerous 
an  affembly,  and  where  fuch  a  multitude  of  auditors  were  pre- 
fent.  We  may  judge  how  great  that  was,  from  what  has  been 
faid  of  it  in  two  inftances.  The^firft  relates  to  oftracifm,  and 
the  other  to  the  adoption  of  a  ftranger  for  a  citizen.  On  each 
of  thefe  occafions,  it  was  neceffary  that  no  lefs  than  6000  citi¬ 
zens  fhould  be  prefent  in  the  affembly. 

I  re.ferve  for  another  place  the  reflections,  which  naturally 
arife  from  what  I  have  already  related,  and  what  it  remains  for 
me  to  fay  further  upon  the  government  of  Athens. 
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OF  TRIALS. 

There  were  different  tribunals,  according  to  the  difference 
of  the  affairs  to  be  adjudged  ;  but  appeals  might  be  brought  to 
the  people  from  all  decrees  of  other  judges,  and  this  it  was  that 
rendered  their  power  fo  great  and  confiderable*.  All  the  allies, 
when  they  had  any  caufe  to  try,  were  obliged  to  repair  to 
Athens ;  where  they  often  remained  a  confiderable  time,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  obtain  audience,  from  the  multiplicity  of 
affairs  to  be  adjudged.  This  law  had  been  impofed  upon  them, 
in  order  to  render  them  more  dependent  upon  the  people,  and 
more  fubmiffive  to  their  authority  ;  inftead  of  which,  had  they 
fent  commifiioners  to  the  places,  they  would  have  been  the  foie 
perfons  to  whom  the  allies  would  have  made  their  court,  and 
paid  their  homage. 

The  parties  pleaded  their  caufes  either  in  perfon,  or  employ¬ 
ed  advocates  to  do  it  for  them.  The  time  allowed  for  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  generally  fixed,  and  a  water-clock,  called  in  Greek 
Tboci,  regulated  its  duration.  The  decree  was  paffed  by  plu¬ 
rality  of  voices;  and  when  the  fuffrages  were  equal,  the  judges 
inclined  to  the  fide  of  mercy,  and  acquitted  the  accufed.  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  friend  was  not  obliged  to  give  evidence 
againft  a  friend. 

All  the  citizens,  even  the  pooreft,  and  fuch  as  had  no  eflates, 
were  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  judges,  provided  they 
had  attained  the  age  of  30,  and  were  known  to  be  perfons  of 
good  morals.  Whilil  they  fat  in  judgment,  they  held  in  their 
hands  a  kind  of  fceptre,  which  was  the  mark  of  their  dignity, 
and  laid  it  down  when  they  withdrew. 

The  judges’  falary  was  different  at  different  times.  They 
had  at  firft  only  an  obuluv«-day,  and  afterwards  three,  where 
their  fee  remained  fixed.  It  was  but  a  fmall  matter  in  itfelf, 
but  became  in  time  a  very  great  charge  to  the  public,  and  ex- 
haufted  the  treafury  without  much  enriching  particulars.  We 
may  judge  of  this  from  what  is  related  in  Ariftophanes’s  come¬ 
dy  of  the  Wafps,  wherein  that  poet  ridicules  the  paflion  of  the 
Athenians  for  trying  caufes,  and  their  eager  defire  for  the  gain 
arifing  from  it,  which  protrafted  and  multiplied  fuits  to  infinity. 

In  this  comedy,  a  young  Athenian,  who  was  to  aft  the  part 
I  have  mentioned,  of  turning  the  judges  and  trials  of  Athens 
into  ridicule,  from  a  ftate  of  the  revenues  paid  into  the  public 

*  Xcnorh.  de  rep.  Athen.  p,  664. 
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treafury,  finds  their  amount  to  be  2000  talents*.  He  then 
examines  how  much  of  that  fum  falls  to  the  fnare  of  the  judges, 
with  whom  Athens  was  over-run,  at  three  obo'i  a-head  per  day. 
This  appears  to  be  annually,  including  all  of  them,  only  150 
talentsf .  The  calculation  is  eafy.  The  judges  were  paid 
only  ten  months  in  the  year,  the  other  two  being  employed  in 
feftivals,  when  all  proceedings  at  law  we:e  prohibited.  Now 
three  oboli  a-day  paid  to  6000  men,  make  15  talents  a-month, 
and  in  confequence  1 50  in  ten  months.  According  to  this 
calculation, the  moll  affiduousjudge  gained  only  75  livres  (about 
three  guineas)  a-year.  “  What  then  becomes  of  the  remainder 
“  of  the  20CO  talents  ?”  cries  the  young  Athenian.  “What!” 
replies  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  judges,  “  it  goes  to  thofe 

11 - ;  but  let  us  not  expofe  the  lhame  of  Athens  ;  let  us 

“  always  be  for  the  people.”  The  young  Athenian  goes  on 
to  explain  that  the  remainder  went  to  fuch  as  robbed  the  pub¬ 
lic  treafury  ;  to  the  orators,  who  inceflantly  flattered  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  to  thofe  who  were  employed  in  the  government  and 
army.  I  have  extracted  this  remark  from  the  works  of  Father 
Brumoi  the  Jefuit,  with  which  I  fhall  make  very  free,  when  I 
come  to  fpeak  of  public  fhovvs  and  dramatic  reprefentations. 


SECTION  VII L 

OF  THE  AMFHICTYONS. 

The  famous  council  of  the  Amphi&yons  is  introduced  here, 
though  not  peculiar  to  the  Athenians,  but  common  to  all 
Greece,  becaufe  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Grecian  hiftory, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  fliall  have  a  more  natural  occa- 
hon  to  fpeak  of  it. 

The  affemblv  of  the  Amphi&yons  was  in  a  manner  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  a  general  afiembly  of  the  Hates  of  Greece.  The  efta- 
bhfhment  of  it  is  attributed  to  Amphidtyon,  king  of  Athens, 
and  ion  of  Deucalion,  who  gave  them  his  name.  His  princi¬ 
pal  view  in  the  inftitution  of  this  council,  was  to  unite  in  the 
facred  band  of  amity  the  feveral  people  of  Greece  admitted 
into  it,  and  to  oblige  them  by  that  union  to  undertake  the  de¬ 
fence  of  each  other,  and  be  mutually  vigilant  for  the  happi- 
nefs  and  tranquillity  of  their  country.  The  Amphidtyons 
were  alfo  created  to  be  the  protestors  of  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phos,  and  the  guardians  of  the  prodigious  riches  of  that  tem- 
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pie;  and  alfo  to  adjudge  the  differences  which  might  arife  be¬ 
tween  the  Delphians,  and  thofe  who  came  to  confult  the 
oracle.  This  council  was  held  at  Thermopylae,  and  fometimes 
at  Delphos  itfelf.  It  affembled  regularly  twice  a-year,  in  the 
fpring  and  autumn,  and  more  frequently,  when  affairs  required. 

The  number  of  people  or  cities  which  had  a  right  to  fit  in 
this  affembly  is  not  precifely  known,  and  varied,  without  doubt, 
at  different  times.  When  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  order  to 
pafs  in  it  what  decrees  they  thought  fit,  were  for  excluding 
the  Theffalians,  Argives,  and  Thebans,  *  Themiftocles,  in  the 
fpeech  he  made  to  the  Amphidfyons  to  prevent  that  defign 
from  taking  effeft,  feems  to  infinuate,  that  there  were  only 
one-and-thirty  cities  at  that  time  which  had  this  right. 

Each  city'  fent  two  deputies,  and  in  confequence  had  two- 
votes  in  the  council;  and  that  without  diilinctioii,  or  the 
more  powerful  having  any  prerogative  of  honour  or  pre-emi¬ 
nence  over  inferior  Hates  in  regard  to  the  fuffrages;  the  liber¬ 
ty  upon  which  thefe  people  valued  themfelves,  requiring  that 
every  thing  fhould  be  equal  amongtl  them. 

The  Amphi&yons  had  full  power  to  difcufs  and  determine 
finally  in  all  differences  which  might  arife  between  the  Am- 
phidlyonic  cities,  and  to  fine  the  culpable  in  fuch  manner  as 
they  thought  fit.  They  could  employ  not  only  the  rigour  of 
the  laws  in  the  execution  of  their  decrees,  but  even  raife  troops, 
if  it  were  neceffary,  to  compel  fuclt  as  rebelled  to  fubmit 
to  them.  The  three  facred  wars  undertaken  by  their  order, 
of  which  I  have  fpoken  elfewhere,  are  evident  proofs  of  this 
power. 

Before  they  were  inflalled  into  this  body,  they  took  a  very 
remarkable  oath,  of  which  -ZEfchinesj-  has  preferved  the  form. 
It  runs  to  this  effect:  “  I  fwear  that  I  wall  never  deftroy  any 
**  of  the  cities  honoured  with  the  right  of  fitting  in  the  Am- 
“  phictyonic  council,  nor  turn  their  running  waters  out  of 
“  their  courfe  either  in  times  of  war  or  peace.  If  any  people 
“  fhall  make  fuch  an  attempt,  I  hereby  engage  to  carry  the 
“  war  into  their  country,  to  demolifh  their  cities,  towns,  and 
“  villages,  and  to  treat  them  in  ail  things  as  the  moil  cruel 
“  enemies.  Moreover,  if,  at  any  time,  any  perfon  fhall  dare 
M  to  be  fo  impious  as  to  fteal  and  take  away  any  of  the  rich 
“  offerings  preferved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  E)elphos,  or 

abet  any  others  in  committing  that  crime,  either  by  aiding 
4‘  or  only  counfelling  him  therein,  I  will  ufe  my  feet,  hands, 
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“  voice,  in  2  word,  all  my  powers  and  faculties,  to  avenge 
“  fucli  facnlege.”  That  oath  was  attended  with  the  moft  ter- 
rihle  imprecations  and  execrations,  “  That  if  any  one  infringes 
“  any  thing  contained  in  the  oath  I  have  now  taken,  whether 
private  perfon,  city,  or  people,  may  that  perfon,  city,  or 
“  people,  be  deemed  accurfed;  and,  in  that  acceptation,  expe- 
•“  rience  the  whole  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana, 
“  and  Minerva  the  foreknower.  May  their  country  pro- 
“  duce  none  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  their  women,  in- 
“  dead  of  generating  children  refenibling  their  fathers,  bring 
“  f.rth  nothing  but  nronfters;  may  their  animals  fhare  in  the 
“  fame  curfe.  May  thofe  facrilegious  men  lofe  all  fuits  at 
“  law;  may  they  be  conquered  in  war,  have  their  houfes  de- 
“  molifhed,  and  be  themfelves  and  their  children  put  to  the 
“  fword.”  I  am  not  aftonifhed,  that,  after  fuch  terrible  en- 
grg.-ments,  the  holy  war,  undertaken  by  the  order  cf  the  Am- 
plucfyons,  Ihould  be  carried  on  with  fo  much  ardour  and  fu- 
ry.  The  religion  of  an  oath  was  cf  great  force  with  the  anci¬ 
ents;  and  hew  much  more  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  it  in 
the  Chriftian  world,  which  profefles  to  believe,  that  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  it  {hall  be  punifhed  with  eternal  torments!  and  yet 
how  many  are  there  amongft  us,  who  make  a  trifle  of  br  eaking 
through  the  mod  folemn  oaths! 

The  authority  of  the  Amphidlyons  had  always  been  c  f  great 
weight  in  Greece;  but  it  began  to  decline  exceedingly  from 
the  moment  they  condefcended  to  admit  Philip  of  Macedon 
into  their  body.  For  that  prince,  enjoying  by  this  means  all 
their  rights  and  privileges,  foon  knew  how  to  let  himfelf  above 
all  lav.',  and  to  abufe  bis  power  fo  far,  as  to  prefide  by  proxy 
both  in  this  illuftrious  affembly,  and  in  the  Pythian  games; 
of  which  games  the  A.mphidfyons  were  judges  and  Agono- 
thetce,  in  virtue  of  their  office.  This  Demoilhenes  reproaches 
him  with  in  his  third  Philippic:  “  When-  he  does  not  deign,’' 
fays  be,  “  to  honour  us  with  his  prefence,  he  fends  his  JIavss 
“  to  preiide  over  ns.”  An  odious,  but  emphatical  term,  and 
in  tire  fpirit  of  the  Grecian  liberty,  by  which  the  Athenian 
orator  images  the  bale  and  abjeft  fubje&ion  of  the  greatetl 
lords  in  Philip’s  court. 

If  the  reader  defines  a  further  knowledge  of  what  relates  to 
the  Amphidtyons,  the  differtations  of  .Monfeur  Valois*  may 
be  confulted,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettrcs,  wherein  this  fubjedt  is  treated  with  great  extent  and 
erudition. 
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SECTION  IX. 

OF  THE  REVENUES  OF  ATHENS. 

The  revenues*,  according  to  the  paffage  of  Ariftophaues 
which  I  have  cited  above,  and,  in  conftquence,  as  they  flood  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  amounted  to  2000  talents, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  6,000,000  of  livres.  They  were  generally 
reduced  to  four  fpecies. 

1.  The  firft  relates  to  the  revenues  arifing  from  agriculture, 
the  fale  of  woods,  the  produce  of  mines,  and  other  funds  of 
a  like  nature,  appertaining  to  the  public.  Amongil  thefe  may 
be  included  the  duties  upon  the  import  and  export  of  mer- 
chandife,  and  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
as  well  natives  as  ftrangers. 

The  hiftory  of  Athens  often  mentions  the  filver  mines  of 
Laurium,  which  was  a  mountain  fituated  between  the  Piraenm 
and  Cape  Sunium;  and  thofe  of  Thrace,  from  whence  many 
perfons  extracted  immenfe  riches.  -f  Xenophon,  in  a  treatife 
wherein  he  Hates  this  matter  at  large,  demonftrates,  how  much 
the  public  might  gain  by  indnftrioufiy  working  thefe  mines, 
from  the  example  of  the  many  perfons  they  had  enriched. 
Hipponicus  J  let  his  mines  and  600  {laves  to  an  undertaker, 
who  paid  him  an  obolus  $  a-day  for  each  (lave,  clear  of  ail 
charges,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  a  mina,  about  two 
pounds  five  {hillings.  Nicias,  who  was  killed  in  Sicily,  farmed 
out  his  mines  and  1000  flaves  hi  the  fame  manner,  and  with 
the  fame  profit  in  proportion  to  that  number. 

2.  The  fecond  fpecies  of  revenue  were,  the  contributions 
paid  the  Athenians  by  the  allies  for  the  common  ex  pences  o: 
the  war.  At  firft,  under  Arillides,  they  amounted  to  only 
460  talents  || .  Pericles  augmented  them  almoft  a  third,  and 
raifed  them  to  600,  and  fome  time  after  they  were  run  up  t<> 
1300.  Taxes,  which  in  the  beginning  were  moderate  and 
necefiary,  became  thus  in  a  little  time  exceffiveand  exorbitant, 
notwithfianding  all  the  proteftatior.s  made  the  allies,  and  the 
mod  iolemn  engagements  to  the  cent  vary, 

3.  A  third  fort  of  revenue  were,  the  extraordinary  capitaticq 
taxes,  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  well  na¬ 
tives  as  ftrangers,  in  preffing  occasions  and  emergencies  of  the 
ftate. 

*  TiXa."  f  De  ration,  redituum.  9:5. 

§  Six  oboli  made  a  drachm,  100  drachms  a  mina,  ar.d  6c  mars  a 
talent.  ||  A  talent'was  worth  rocc  crowns. 
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4.  The  fines  laid  upon  perfons  by  the  judges  for  different 
mifdemeanors,  were  applied  to  the  ufes  of  the  public,  and  laid 
up  in  the  treafury ;  except  the  tenth  part  of  them,  which  was 
confecrated  to  Minerva,  and  a  fiftieth  to  the  other  divinities. 

The  moil  natural  and  legal  application  of  thefe  different  re¬ 
venues  of  the  republic,  was  in  paying  the  troops  both  by  fea 
and  land,  building  and  fitting  out  fleets,  keeping  up  and  re¬ 
pairing  the  public  buildings,  temples,  walls,  ports,  and  cita¬ 
dels.  But  the  greatefl  part  of  them,  efpecially  after  Pericles’s 
time,  was  rmlapplied  to  unneceffary  uies,  and  often  confirmed 
in  frivolous  expences,  games,  featls,  and  fhows,  which  colt 
immenfe  fums,  and  were  ot  no  manner  of  utility  to  the  date. 


SECTION  X. 


or  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUTH. 

I  place  this  article  under  the  head  of  government,  becaufc 
all  celebrated  legislators  have  with  reafon  believed,  that  the 
education  of  youth  was  an  effential  part  of  it. 

The  cxercifes  that  ferved  for  the  forming  of  either  the  bodies 

minds  of  the  young  Athenians  (and  as  much  may  be  faid  of 
ahnoft  all  the  people  of  Greece),  were  dancing,  mufic,  hunting,, 
fencing,  riding,  polite  learning:,  and  philofophy.  It  may  be 
ob ferved  that  I  fpeak  generally,  and  treat  very  flightly  thefe 
feveral  articles. 

1.  DANCING.  MUSIC. 

Dancing  is  one  of  the  cxercifes  of  the  body,  cultivated  by 
the  Greeks  with  great  attention.  It  made  a  part  of  what  the' 
ancients  called  the  Gymnaftic,  divided,  according  to  *  Plato, 
into  two  kinds,  the  Orcheftric,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
dance,  and  the  Pa’eftricf,  fo  called  from  a  Greek  word  which 
fignifies  wreJUing.  The  exercifes  of  the  latter  kind  pvincipal- 
3y  conduced  to  form  th«  body  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  naviga¬ 
tion,  agriculture,  and  the  other  ufes  of  fociety. 

Dancing  had  another  end,  and  taught  fuch  rules  of  motion 
as  were  moll  proper  to  render  the  fnape  free  and  eafy  ;  to  give 
the  body  a  juft  proportion,  and  the  whole  perfon  an  uncon- 
flrained,  noble,  and  graceful  air ;  in  a  word,  an  external  po- 
litenefs,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  that  expreffion,  which 
never  fails  to  prejudice  people  in  favour  of  thofe  who  have 
been  formed  to  it  early. 

Mufic  was  cultivated  with  no  lefs  application  and  fuccefs. 
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The  ancients  afcribed  wonderful  effedls  to  it.  They  believed 
it  very  proper  to  calm  the  pafiions,  foften  the  manners,  and 
even  humanize  people  naturally  favage  and  barbarous.  * * * §  Po¬ 
lybius,  a  grave  and  ferious  hiilorian,  and  who  is  certainly  wor¬ 
thy  of  belief,  attributes  the  extreme  difference  between  two 
people  of  Arcadia,  the  one  infinitely  beloved  and  efteenicd  for 
the  elegance  of  their  manners,  their  benevolent  inclinations, 
humanity  to  flrangers,  and  piety  to  the  gods ;  the  ether,  on 
the  contrary,  generally  reproached  and  hated  for  their  malig¬ 
nity,  brutality,  and  irreligion  :  Polybius,  I  fay,  aferibes  this 
difference  to  the  ftudy  of  mufic,  I  mean,  fays  he,  the  true 
and  noble  mufic,  induif rioudy  cultivated  by  the  one,  and  ab- 
folutely  neglected  by  the  other  people. 

After  this  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  the  Greeks  conlklered 
mufic  as  an  effential  part  in  the  education  of  youth,  •j'  Socrates 
himfelf,  in  a  very  advanced  age,  was  not  afhamed  to  learn  to 
play  upon  mufical  inftruments.  Themiftocles,  however  other- 
wife  efleemed,  |  was  thought  to  be  wanting  in  point  of  merit, 
becaufe  at  an  entertainment  he  could  not  touch  the  lyre,  like 
the  reft  of  the  company.  <js  An  ignorance  in  this  refpect  was 
deemed  a  defeat  of  education  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  capacity  in 
it  did  honour  to  the  greateft  men-  ||  Epaminondas  was  praifed 
for  dancing,  and  playing  well  upon  the  flute.  We  may  obferve 
in  this  place  the  different  taftes  and  genius  of  nations.  The 
Romans  were  far  from  having  the  fame  opinion  with  the 
Greeks  in  regard  to  mufic  and  dancing,  and  fet  no  value  upon 
them.  It  is  very  likely,  the  vvifeft  and  moft  knowing  amongft 
the  latter  did  not  apply'  to  them  with  any  great  induftry  ;  and 
Philip’s  exprefiion  to  his  fon  Alexander,  who  had  fhown  too 
much  fkill  in  mufic  at  a  feaft,  induces  me  to  be  of  this  opinion  ; 
“  Are  you  not  afhamed,”  faid  he,  “  to  flng  fo  well  ?” 

For  the  reft,  this  efteem  for  dancing  and  mufic  had  its  foun¬ 
dation.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  were  employed  in  the 

*  Polyb.  p.288 — 291. 

f  Socrates,  jam  fenex,  inftitui  lyra  non  erubefeebat.  Quintil.  I.  i.  c.  IO. 

|  Themiftocles,  cum  in  epulis  rec.ufcaTet  lyram,  habitus  eft  induction 
Cic.  Tufc.  Quxft.  1.  i.  n.  4. 

§  Summam  eruditionem  Grseci  fitam  cenfebant  in  nervorum  vocumque 
cantibus — difcebantque  id  omnes ;  r.ec  qui  nefeiebat,  fatis  excuitus  dodtrina 
putabatur.  Ibid. 

||  In  Epaminondx  virtutibus  commemoratum  eft,  faltafle  turn  com¬ 
mode,  feienterque  tibiis  cantafle — Scilicet  non  eadem  omnibus  honefta  funt 
atque  turpia,  fed  omnia  ir.ajorum  inftitutis  judicantur.  Corn.  Nep.  in 
prxfat.  vit.  Epam. 
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moll  auguft  feafts  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  to  exprels  their 
acknowledgment  to  the  gods  with  the  greater  force  and  dig¬ 
nity,  for  the  favours  they  had  vouchsafed  to  confer  upon 
them.  They  had  generally  the  greateft.  faare  in  their  feafts 
and  entertainments,  which  Seldom  or  ever  began  or  ended,, 
without  fome  odes  being  fung  in  honour  of  the  vidtors  in  the 
Olympic  games,  and  on  other  the  like  occafions.  They  had  a 
part  alfo  in  war ;  and  we  know  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
marched  to  battle  dancing,  and  to  the  found  of  flutes.  *Plato, 
the  mod  grave  philofopher  of  antiquity,  confidered  both  thefe 
arts,  not  as  Ample  amufements,  but  as^  they  had  a  great  Share 
in  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  military  exercifes.  Hence 
we  fee  him  very  intent,  in  his  books  of  laws,  to  prefcribe  rules 
upon  dancing  and  mafic,  and  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds 
of  utility  and  decorum. 

They  did  not  continue  long  within  thefe  reftriclions.  The 
licence  of  the  Grecian  ftage,  on  which  dancing  was  in  the 
higheft  vogue,  and  in  a  manner  proftituted  to  buffoons  and  the 
mod  contemptible  people,  who  made  no  other  ufe  of  it  than 
to  fuggeft  or  fupport  the  moil  vicious  paflions ;  this  licence, 
I  fay,  foon  corrupted  an  art,,  which  might  have  been  of  fome 
advantage,  had  it  been  regulated  by  Hato’s  opinion.  Mufic 
had  a  like  deftiny ;  and  perhaps  the  corruption  of  this  did  not 
a  little  contribute  to  the  depraving  and  perverting  of  dancing. 
Voluptuoufnefs  and  fenfual  pleafure  were  the  foie  arbiters  con- 
fulted  in  the  ufes  made  of  both,  and  the  theatre  became  a 
fchool  of  every  kind  of  vice. 

f  Plutarch,  in  lamenting  that  the  art  of  dancing  was  fo 
much  fallen  from  the  merit  which  rendered  it  eftimable  to  the 
great  men  of  antiquity,  does  not  omit  to  obferve,  that  it  was 
corrupted  by  a  vicious  kind  of  poetry,  and  a  foft  effeminate 
mufic,  with  which  it  was  ill  united,  and  which  had  taken  place 
of  the  ancient  poetry  and  mufic,  that  had  fomething  noble, 
majeftic,  and  even  religiourand  heavenly  in  them.  He  adds, 
that  being  made  fubfervient  to  low  tafte  and  fenfuality,  by  their 
aid,  it  exercifed  a  kind  of  tyrannical  power  in  the  theatres, 
which  were  become  the  public  fchools  of  criminal  paffions  and 
grofs  vices,  wherein  no  regard  was  had  to  reafon. 

The  reader,  without  my  obferving  upon  it  to  him,  will  make 
the  application  of  this  pafiage  of  Plutarch  to  the  fort  of  mufic 
which  engroffes  our  theatres  at  this  day,  and  which,  by  its  ef¬ 
feminate  and-  wanton  airs,  has  given  the  laft  wound  to  the  lit- 


*  De  leg.  1.  vii. 


f  Sympof.  L  is.  qu.15.  p.  748. 
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tie  manly  force  and  virtue  that  remained  among  us.  Quintilian 
defcribes  the  mufic  of  his  times  in  thefe  terms,  *  Qua  nunc  in 
fcenis  ejfeminata,  et  impudicis  modis  fraSa ,  non  ex  parte  minima,  Jl 
quid  in  nobis  viri/is  roboris  manebat,  excidit. 


II.  OF  THE  OTHER  EXERCISES  OF  THE  BOIIY. 

The  young  Athenians,  and  in  general  all  the  Greeks,  were 
very  intent  upon  forming  themfelves  to  all  the  exercifes  of 
the  body,  and  to  go  through  their  leffons  regularly  with  the 
mailers  of  the  Paljcftrse.  They  called  the  places  allotted  for 
thefe  exercifes,  Palsetlrae,  or  Gymnafia  ;  which  anfwers  very 
near  to  our  academies.  Plato,  in  his  books  of  laws,  after  hav¬ 
ing  lhown  of  what  importance  it  was  in  war  to  cultivate  the 
hands  and  feet,  addsf ,  that  far  from  banilhing  from  a  well-regu¬ 
lated  republic  the  profeffion  of  the  Athletas,  on  the  contrary, 
prizes  ought  to  be  propofed  for  all  exercifes,  that  conduce  to 
the  improvement  of  military  virtue  ;  fuch  are  thofe  which  ren¬ 
der  the  body  more  adlive,  and  fitter  for  the  race  ;  more  hard, 
robuft,  andfupple  ;  more  capable  of  fupporting  great  fatigues, 
and  effecting  great  enterprifes.  We  muife  remember,  that  there 
was  no  Athenian,  who  ought  not  to  have  been  capable  of 
handling  the  oar  in  the  largefl.  galleys.  The  citizens  them¬ 
felves  did  this  office,  which  was  not  left  to  flaves  and  crimi¬ 
nals  as  in  thefe  days.  They  were  all  deftined  to  the  trade  of 
war,  and  often  obliged  to  wear  arms  of  iron  from  head  to  foot 
of  a  great  weight.  For  this  reafon  Plato,  and  all  the  ancients, 
looked  upon  the  exercifes  of  the  body  as  highly  ufeful,  and 
even  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and  there¬ 
fore  this  philofopher  excludes  only  thofe  from  them  who  wrere 
incapable  of  fervice  in  war. 

+  There  were  alfo  mailers,  who  taught  the  youth  to  ride, 
and  to  handle  their  arm^,  or  fence  ;  and  others  whofe  bulinefs 
it  was  to  inftrudt  them  in  all  that  v/as  neceifary  to  be  known, 
in  order  to  excel  in  the  art  military^,  and  to  become  good  com¬ 
manders.  The  whole  fcience  of  the  latter  cor  filled  in  what 
the  ancients  called  the  Taftic,  that  is  to  fay,  the  art  of  draw¬ 
ing  up  troops  in  battle,  and  of  making  military  evolutions. 
That  fcience  was  ufeful,  but  did  not  fuffice.  §  Xenophon 
fhows  its  defect,  in  producing  a  young  man  lately  come  from 
fuch  a  fchool,  in  w'hich  he  imagined  he  had  learned  every 
thing,  though  in  reality  he  had  only  acquired  a  foolifii  eftetm 


f  Lib.  viii.  deleg.p.  83a,  833. 
§  Mcmorab.  1.  iii.  p.  761,  &c. 


*  Quintil.  1.  i.  c.  I. 
t  Plut.  in.  Lachete,  p.  181. 
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for  himfelf,  attended  with  perfe&  ignorance.  He  gives  him, 
by  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  admirable  precepts  upon  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  a  foldier,  and  very  proper  to  form  an  excellent  officer. 

Hunting  was  alfo  conlidered  by  the  ancients  as  a  fit  exercife 
for  forming  youth  to  the  ftratagems  and  fatigues  of  war.  It 
is  for  this  reafon  Xenophon,  who  was  no  lefs  a  great  general 
than  a  great  philofopher,  *  did  not  think  it  below  him  to  write 
a  treatife  exprefsly  upon  hunting,  in  which  he  defcends  to 
the  lowed  particular  •,  and  obferves  upon  the  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantages  confequential  of  it,  from  being  inured  to  fuffer  hun¬ 
ger,  third,  heat,  cold,  without  being  difcouraged  either  by  the 
length  of  the  courfe,  the  difficulty  of  the  clifts  and  thickets, 
through  which  it  is  often  neceffary  to  prefs,  or  the  fmall  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  long  and  painful  fatigues,  which  they  often  under¬ 
go  to  no  purpofe.  He  adds,  that  this  innocent  pleafure  re^ 
moves  others  equally  fhameful  and  criminal;  and  that  a  wife 
and  moderate  man  would  not  however  abandon  himfelf  fo 
much  to  it  as  to  negleft  the  care  of  his  domedic  affairs-,  f  The 
fame  author,  in  the  Cyropaedia,  frequently  praifes  huntings 
which  he  looks  upon  as  a  real  exercife  of  war,  and  fhows,  in 
the  example  of  his  young  hero,  the  good  ufe  that  may  be 
made  of  it. 

IH.  OF  THE  EXERCISE  OF  THE  MIND. 

Athens,  to  fpeak  properly,  was  the  fchool  and  abode  of 
polite  learning,  arts,  and  fciences.  The  ftudy  of  poefy,  elo¬ 
quence,  philofophy,  and  mathematics,  were  in  great  vogue 
there,  and  much  cultivated  by  the  youth. 

The  young  people  were  fent  firth  to  learn  grammar  under 
mailers  who  taught  them  regularly,  and  upon  proper  prin¬ 
ciples,  their  own  language;  by  which  they  attained  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  whole  beauty,  energy,  number,  and  cadence. 
Hence  J  proceeded  the  univerfal  fine  tafle  of  Athens,  where, 
as  hillory  informs  us,  a  fimple  herb- woman  diftinguifhed  Theo- 
phradus  to  be  a  ftranger,  from  the  affectation  of  a  tingle 
word  in  expreffing  himfelf:  and  from  the  fame  caufe  the 
orators  were  greatly  apprebenfive  of  letting  fall  the  leaft  inju¬ 
dicious  expreffion,  for  fear  of  offending  to  refined  and  deli¬ 
cate  an  audience.  It  was  very  common  for  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  get  the  tragedies  reprefented  upon  the  ttage  by  heart. 
We  have  feen,  that,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before 

*  De  venatione.  -(-  Cyrop.  1.  i.  5,  6.  et  1.  ii.  p.  59,  60. 

|  Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  172.  Quintil.  1.  viii.  c.  x.  Plut-  in  Ptric.  p.  156. 
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Syracufe,  many  of  them,  who  had  been  taken  prifoners  and 
made  Haves,  foftened  their  flavery  by  reciting  the  works  of 
Euripedes  to  their  mailers,  who,  extremely  delighted  with 
hearing  fuch  fublime  verfes,  treated  them  from  thenceforth 
with  kindnefs  and  humanity.  The  compofitions  of  the  other 
poets  had  no  doubt  the  fame  effedl :  and  Plutarch  tells  us, 
that  Alcibiades,  when  very  young,  having  entered  a  fchool 
in  which  there  was  not  an  Homer,  gave  the  mailer  a  box  on 
the  ear  as  an  ignorant  fellow,  *  and  one  who  dilhonoured  his 
profeffion. 

As  for  eloquence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  particularly 
Hudied  at  Athens.  It  was  that  which  opened  the  way  to  the 
higheil  offices,  reigned  abfolute  in  the  affemblies,  decided  the 
moll  important  affairs  of  the  Hate,  and  gave  an  almoll  unlimited 
power  to  thofe  who  had  the  talent  of  fpeaking  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

This  therefore  was  the  great  employment  of  the  young  citi¬ 
zens  of  Athens,  efpecially  of  thofe  who  afpired  to  the  high- 
ell  employments.  To  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric  they  annexed  that 
of  philofophyj  I  comprife  under  the  latter,  all  the  fciences, 
which  are  either  parts  of,  or  relate  to  it.  The  perfons,  known 
to  antiquity  under  the  name  of  Sophifts,  had  acquired  a  great 
reputation  at  Athens,  efpecially  in  the  time  of  Socrates.  Thefe 
teachers,  who  were  as  prefumptuous  as  avaricious,  fet  them- 
felves  up  for  univerfal  fcholars.  Their  whole  art  lay  in  philo- 
fophy  and  eloquence,  both  of  which  they  corrupted  by  the  falfe 
talle  and  wrong  principles  they  inltilled  into  their  difciples. 
I  have  obferved,  in  the  life  of  Socrates,  that  pliilofopher’s  en¬ 
deavours  and  fuccefs  in  difcrediting  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

-  OF  WAR. 

SECTION  I- 

PEOPLE  OF  GREECE  IN  ALL  TIMES  VERY  WARLIKE, 

NO  people  of  antiquity,  I  except  the  Romans,  could  dif* 
pute  the  glory  of  arms  and  military  virtue  with  the 
Greeks.  During  the  Trojan  war  Greece  fignalized  her  va¬ 
lour  in  battle,  and  acquired  immortal  fame  by  the  bravery  of 


the 
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the  captains  Hie  fent  thither.  This  expedition,  was  however, 
properly  fpeaking,  no  more  than  the  cradle  of  her  infant  glory ; 
and  the  great  exploits,  by  which  die  dihinguidied  herfelf 
there,  were  only  her  firft  effays  and  apprenticelhip  in  the  art 
of  war. 

There  were  in  Greece  at  that  time  feveral  fmall  republics, 
neighbours  to  one  another  by  their  fituation,  but  extremely 
remote  in  their  cudoms,  laws,  characters,  and  particularly  in 
their  intereds.  This  difference  of  manners  and  interefts  was 
a  continual  fource  and  occafion  of  divifions  amongft  them. 
Every  city,  little  fatisfied  with  its  own  dominion,  was  {tedious 
to  aggrandize  itfelf  at  the  expence  of  its  next  neighbours,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  lay  moll  commodious  for  it.  Hence  all  thefe 
little  dates,  either  out  of  ambition,  and  to  extend  their  con- 
queits,  or  the  neceffity  of  a  juft  defence,  were  always  under 
arms,  and  by  that  continual  exercife  of  war,  formed  in  the 
univerfal  people  a  martial  fpirit,  and  an  intrepidity  of  courage, 
which  made  them  invincible  in  the  field ;  as  appeared  in  the 
fequel,  when  the  whole  united  forces  of  the  Ead  came  to  in¬ 
vade  Greece,  and  made  her  fenfible  what  die  was,  and  of  what 
capable. 

Two  cities  didinguifhed  themfelves  above  the  red,  and  held 
indifputably  the  fird  rank;  thefe  were  Sparta  and  Athens:  in 
confequence  of  which  thofe  cities,  either  fucceffively  or  toge¬ 
ther,  had  the  empire  of  Greece,  and  maintained  themfelves 
through  a  long  feries  of  time  in  a  power,  which  the  foie  fupe- 
riority  of  merit,  univerfally  acknowledged  by  all  the  other 
dates,  had  acquired  them.  This  merit  confided  principally  in 
their  military  knowledge  and  martial  virtue;  of  which  they 
had  given  the  mod  glorious  proofs  in  the  war  againd  the  Per- 
fians.  Thebes  difputed  this  honour  with  them  for  fome  years, 
by  furpriling  actions  of  valour,  which  had  fomething  of  pro¬ 
digy  in  them;  but  this  was  but  a  diort-lived  blaze,  which,  af¬ 
ter  having  (hone  out  with  exceeding  fplendor,  foon  difappeared, 
and  left  that  city  in  its  original  obfeurity.  Sparta  and  Athens 
will  therefore  be  the  only  objects  of  our  reflections  as  to  what 
relates  to  war,  and  we  ihall  join  them  together  in  order  to  be 
the  fetter  able  to  diltinguifh  their  characters,  as  well  in  what 
they  relemble,  as  in  what  they  differ  from  each  other. 
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SECTION  II. 

ORIGIN  AND  CAUSE  OF  THE  VALOUR  AND  MILITARY  VIR¬ 
TUE  OF  THE  LACEDAEMONIANS  AND  ATHENIANS. 

All  the  laws  of  Sparta  and  inftitutions  of  Lycurgns  fcem  to 
have  no  other  object  than  war,  and  tended  folely  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  the  fubje&s  of  that  republic  a  body  of  foidiers.  All  other 
employments,  all  other  exercifes,  were  prohibited  amongfl 
them.  Arts,  polite  learning,  fciences,  trades,  even  huibandry 
itfelf,  had  no  fhare  in  their  applications,  and  feemed  in  their 
eves  unworthy  of  them.  From  their  earlieft  infancy  no  other 
tade  was  inlliiled  into  them  but  for  arms;  and  indeed  the  Spar¬ 
tan  education  was  wonderfully  well  adapted  to  that  end.  r  o 
go  barefoot,  to  lie  hard,  to  l'hift  with  little  meat  and  drink, 
to  fuffer  heat  and  cold,  to  exercife  continually,  hunting,  wreti- 
lmrr,  runninsr  on  loot  and  horfeback,  to  be  inured  to  blows 
and  wounds,  fo  as  to  vent  neither  complaint  nor  groan;  thefe 
were  the  rudiments  of  the  Spartan  youth  with  regard  to  war, 
and  enabled  them  one  day  to  fupport  all  its  fatigues,  and  to 
confront  all  its  dangers. 

The  habit  of  obeying,  contracted  from  the  mod  early  year', 
refpeCt  for  the  magiitrates  and  elders,  a  perfect  fubmiflion  to 
the  laws,  from  which  no  age  nor  condition  was  exempted,  pre¬ 
pared  them  amazingly  for  military  difeipline,  which  ’  in  a 
manner  the  foul  of  war,  and  the  principle  otluccefs  in  all  great 
.enterprifes. 

Now,  one  of  thefe  laws  was,  to  conquer  or  die,  and  never  to 
furrender  to  the  enemy.  Leonidas,  with  his  300  Spartans,  was 
an  iiluftrious  example  of  this;  and  his  intrepid  valour,  extolled 
in  all  ages  with  the  highelt  applaufes,  and  propofed  as  a  model 
to  all  pofterity,  had  given  the  fame  fpirit  to  the  nation,  and 
traced  them  out  the  plan  they  were  to  follow.  The  difgrace 
and  infamy  annexed  to  the  violation  of  this  law,  and  to  fuch 
as  quitted  their  arms  in  battle,  confirmed  the  obfervance  of  it, 
and  rendered  it  in  a  manner  inviolable.  The  mothers  recom¬ 
mended  to  their  fons,  when  they  fet  out  for  the  field,  to  return 
either  with,  or  upon  their  bucklers.  They  did  not  weep  for 
thofe  who  died  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  but  for  thofe 
who  preferred  themfelves  by  flight.  Can  we  be  furprifed 
after  this,  that  a  fmall  body  of  fuch  foidiers,  with  fuch  prin¬ 
ciples,  fnould  put  an  innumerable  army  oi  Barbarians  to  a 
ft  and  ? 

The  Athenians  were  not  bred  up  fo  roughly  as  the  people 
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of  Sparta,  but  had  no  lefs  valour.  The  tafte  of  the  two  peo¬ 
ple  was  quite  different  in  regard  to  education  and  employment ; 
but  they  attained  the  fame  end,  though  by  different  means, 
The  Spartans  knew  only  how  to  ufe  their  arms,  and  were  no 
more  than  foldiers  :  but  among  the  Athenians  (and  we  muil 
fay  as  much  of  the  other  people  of  Greece),  arts,  trades,  huf- 
bandry,  commerce,  and  navigation,  were  held  in  honour,  and 
thought  no  difgra.ce  to  any  one.  Tliefe  occupations  were  no 
obftacles  to  the  valour  and  knowledge  neceffary  in  war  ;  they 
•d;fqualified  none  for  rifing  to  the  greateft  commands  and  the 
iirft  dignities  of  the  republic.  Plutarch  obferves,  that  Solon, 
feeing  the  territory  of  Attica  was  barren,  applied  himfelf  to 
turning  the  indufby  of  In’s  citizens  upon  arts,  trades,  and  com¬ 
merce,  in  order  to  fupply  his  country  thereby  with  what  it 
wanted  on  the  fide  of  fertility.  This  tafte  became  one  of  the 
maxims  of  the  government  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  ftate, 
yi,nd  perpetuated  itfelf  amongft  the  people,  but  without  leffen- 
ing  in  the  leaf!  their  ardor  for  war. 

o  t  t 

The  ancient  glory  of  the  nation,  which  had  always  diftin- 
gu iihed  itfelf  by  military  bravery,  was  a  powerful  motive  for 
not  degenerating  from  the  reputation  of  their  anceftors.  The 
famous  battle  of  Marathon,  wherein  they  had  fuftained  alone 
the  (hock  of  the  barbarians,  and  trained  a  finnal  viftorv  over 

'  _  O  O  ^  J 

them,  infinitely  heightened  their  courage  ;  and  the  battle  of 
Sal  am  in,  in  the  fuccefs  of  which  they  had  the  greateft  fhare, 
raifed  them  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  glory,  and  rendered  them 
capable  of  the  greateft  enterprises. 

A  noble  emulation  not  to  give  place  in  point  of  merit  to 
Sparta,  the  rival  of  Athens,  and  a  lively  jealoufy  of  their  glory, 
which  during  the  war  with  the  Perfians  contained  itfelf  within 
due  bounds,  were  another  ftrong  incentive  to  the  Athenians, 
who  every  day  made  new  efforts  to  excel  themfelves,  and  fui- 
tain  their  reputation. 

The  rewards  and  honours  granted  to  thofe  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  in  battle  ;  the  monuments  eredled  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  citizens  who  had  died  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  the  funeral  orations  publicly  pronounced  in  the  midft 
of  the  moil  anguft  religious  ceremonies,  to  render  their  names 
immortal  ;  nil  confpired  infinitely  to  eternize  the  valour  of  both 
nations,  and  particularly  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  make  forti- 
;  ude  a  kind  ot  law  and  indifpenfa'ole  neceftity  to  them. 

.*  Athens  had  a  law,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  thofe 
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who  had  been  maimed  in  the  war,  {hould  be  maintained  at  the 
expence  of  the  public.  The  fame  grace  was  grafted  to  the 
fathers  and  mothers,  as  well  as  the  children  of  filch  as  had  fal¬ 
len  in  battle,  and  left  their  families  poor,  and  not  in  a  condition 
to  fubild  themfelves.  The  republic,  like  a  good  mother,  ge- 
nerbufly  took  them  into  her  care,  and,  with  great  regard  to 
them,  fupplied  all  the  duties,  antT procured  all  the  relief  they 
could  have  expected  from  thofe  whofe  lofs  they  deplored. 

This  exalted  the  courage  of  the  Athenians,  and  rendered- 
their  troops  invincible,  though  not  very  numerous.  In  the 
battle  of  Platxa,  where  the  army  of  the  barbarians,  command¬ 
ed  by  Mardonius,  confided  of  no  lefs  than  300,000  men,  and 
the  united  forces  of  the  Greeks  of  only  108,200  men,  there 
Were  in  the  latter  only  10, coo  Lacedaemonians,  of  which  one 
half  were  Spartans,  that  is  to  fay,  inhabitants  of  Sparta,  and 
8’doo  Athenians.  It  is  true,  each  Spartan  brought  with  him 
feven  helots,  which  made  in  all  35,00c men;  but  they,  were 
fcarce  ever  reckoned  as  foldiers. 

This  lhining  merit  in  point  of  martial  valour,  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  other  dates  and  people,  did  not  fupprets 
in  their  mind's  all  fentiments  of  envy  and  jealouly  ;  as  appeared 
once  in  relation  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  allies,  who  were 
very  much  fuperior  to  them'  in  number,  were  in  pain  to  lee 
themfelves  fubjedted  to  their  order,  and  murmured  againft  it 
in  fecret.  Agefilaus,  king  .of  Sparta,  without  leeming  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  their  difgud,  adembled  the  whole  army;  and 
after  having  made  all  the  allies  fit  down  on  one  fide,  and  the 
Lacedemonians  by  themfelves  011  the  other,  he  caufed  procla¬ 
mation  to  be  made  by  an  herald,  that  all  frniths,  mafons,  car¬ 
penters,  and  fo  on  through  the  other  trades,  fliould  rife  up. 
Almod  all  the  allies  did  fo,  and  not  one  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
to  whom  all  trades  were  prohibited.  Agefilaus  then  firming, 
“  You  fee,”  faid  he,  “  how  many  more  foldiers  Sparta  fur- 
“  nifhes,  than  dl  the  reft  of  the  allies  together  thereby  inti¬ 
mating,  that  to  be  a  good  foldier,  it  was  neceffary  to  be  only 
a  foldier  ;  that  trades  diverted  the  artil'an  from  applying  hirn- 
felf  wholly  to  the  profeffion  of  arms  aftd  the  fciciice  of  war, 
and  prevented  his  fucceeding  fo  well  in  it,  as  thofe  who  made 
it  their  foie  bnfinefs  and  excrcife.  But  Agefilaus  fpoke  and 
acted  in  that  manner  from  the  prejudice  of  his  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  Lacedxmom’an  education  ;  for  indeed  thofe  whom  he 
"was  for  having  confidered  only  as  llmpte  artifans,  had  well  de- 
monftrated  in  the  glorious  victoiies  they  had  obtained  over  the 
Fcrfiaiis,  and  even  Sparta  itfelf,  that  they  were  by  no  means 
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inferior  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  entirely  foidiers  as  they  were 
either  in  valour  or  military  knowledge. 

J  O 

SECTION  III. 

BF  THE  DIFFERENT  KIND  OF  TROOPS  WHICH  COMPOSED 
THE  ARMIES  OF  THE  LACEDAEMONIANS  AND 
ATHENIANS. 

1  he  armies  both  of  Sparta  and  Athens  were  compofed  cf 
four  forts  of  troops  :  citizens,  allies,  mercenaries,  and  flaves. 
The  foidiers  were  fometimes  marked  in  the  hand,  to  difliriguilh 
them  from  the  flaves,  who  Lad  that  character  im prefled  upon 
then- forehead.  Interpreters  believe,  that,  in  alluficn  to  this 
double  manner  of  marking,  it  is  laid  in  the  Revelation,  that  all 
were  oLI  ged  “  *  to  receive  the  mark  of  the  beak  in  their  right 
“  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads and  that  St.  Paul  fays  of 
himfelf,  “  -(•  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jefus.” 

The  citizens  of  Lacedtemonia  were  of  two  forts,  either  thofe 
who  inhabited  Sparta  itfelf,  and  who  for  that  reafon  were  called 
Spartans,  or  theie  who  lived  in  the  country.  In  Lycurgua’s 
time  the  Spartans  amounted  to  9000,  and  the  others  to  30,000. 
This  number  feerns  to  have  been  fomewhat  diminifned  in  the 
time  ot  Xerxes,  as  Demaratus,  .  fpeaking  to  him  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonian  troops,  computes  only  8000  Spartans.  The  latter 
were  the  flower  of  the  nation  ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  value 
they  fet  upon  them,  by  the  anxiety  the  republic  exprefied  for 
3  or  acc,  bciieged  by  the  Athenians  in  the  fmall  ifland  of 
iSpha&eria,  where  they  were  taken  prifoners.  The  Lacede¬ 
monians  generally  ipared  the  troops  of  their  country  very  much, 
and  fent  only  a  few  ol  them  into  the  armies.  When  a  Lace¬ 
demonian  general  was  a  iked,  how  many  Spartans  there  were  in 
the  army,  he  anfwered,  “  As  many  as  are  neceflhry  to  repulfe 
“  the  enemy;”  They  ferved  tlie  irate  at  their  ow  n  expence, 
and  It  was  not  till  after  a  length  of  time  that  they  received 
pay  from  the  public. 

The  greatell  number  of  the  troops  in  the  two  republics  were 
compofed  of  the  allies,  who  were  paid  by  the  cities  which  fent 
them. 

The  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  republic,  to  the  aid  of 
which  they  were  called  in,  were  ftyled  mercenaries. 

The  Spartans  never  marched  without  helots,  and  we  have 
feen  that  in  the  battle  of  Platasa,  every  citizen  had  feven.  I 
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do  not  believe  this  number  was  fixed,  nor  do  I  well  comprehend 
for  what  fervice  they  were  defigned.  It  would  have  been  very 
ill  policy  to  have  put  arms  into  the  hands  offo  great  a  number 
of  Haves,  generally  much  difeontented  with  their  mailers’  harm 
treatment  of  them,  and  who  in  confequence  had  every  thing  to 
fear  from  them  in  a  battle.  Herodotus,  however,  in  the  pai- 
firge  I  have  cited  from  him,  reprefents  them  carrying  arms  in 
the  field  as  light-armed  foldiers. 

The  infantry  confided  of  two  kinds  of  foldiers.  The  one 
were  heavy-armed,  and  carried  great  bucklers,  lances,  hair- 
pikes,  and  feimitars.  The  other  were  light-armed,  that  is  to 
fay,  with  bows  and  flings.  They  were  commonly  placed  in 
the  front  of  the  battle,  or  upon  the  wings,  as  a  fil'd  line,  to  Ihoot 
their  arrows,  and  fling  their  javelins  and  dones  at  the  enemy  ; 
and  when  they  had  difeharged,  they  retired  through  the  in-, 
tervals  behind  the  battalions  as  a  iccond  line,  and  continued 
their  volleys. 

*  Thucydides,  in  deferibing  the  battle  of  Mantimea,  divides 
the  Lacediemoman  troops  in  this  manner.'  There  were  feveti 
regiments  of  four  companies  each,  without  including  the  Squi- 
rites,  to  the  number  of  Goo  ;  thefe  were  horfemen,  of  whom  I 
fhall  foon  fpeak  further.  The  company  confided,  according 
to  the  Greek  interpreter,  of  128  men,  and  was  fubdivided  into 
four  platoons,  each  cf  32  men  :  fo  that  a  regiment  amounted 
to  512  men  ;  and  the  feven  made  together  3584.  Each 
platoon  had  four  men  in  front,  and  eight  in  depth;  for  that  was 
the  ufual  depth  of  the  files,  which  the  officers  might  change 
according  to  occafion. 

The  Lacedaemonians  did  not  adlually  begin  to  ufe  cavalry, 
till  after  the  war  with  Mefiene,  where'  they  perceived  their 
want  of  it.  j-  They  raifed  their  horfe  principally  in  a  final  1 
city  not  far  from  Lacedaemon,  called  1  TOG  y  from  whence  thefe 
troops  were  denominated  Scirites,  or  Squirites.  They  were 
always  on  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  and  this  was  their 
pod  by  right. 

Cavalry  was  dill  more  rare  amongd  the  Athenians  :  the 
fituation  of  Attica,  broken  with  abundance  of  mountains,  was 
the  caufe  of  this.  It  did  not  amount,  after  the  war  with  the 
Perfians,  which  was  the  time  when  the  profperity  of  Greece 
Was  at  the  highed,  to  more  than  300  horfe  ;  but  increafed  af¬ 
terwards  to  1200  :  a  fmall  body  for  fo  powerful  a  republic. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  amongd  the  ancients,  as  well 
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Greeks  as  Romans,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fli 
is  very  fa rp riling.  They  threw  themfelves  nimbi 
back. 


Boa  X. 

rrup,  which 
y  on  boric- 


- Corpora  fal'u 

Subjiciunt  in  equos - - —  iEn.  1.  si.  ver.  2o~. 

“  And  with  a  leap  fit  Heady  on  the  horfe.” 


Sometimes  the  horfe,  broke  early  to  that  kind  of  manage, 
would  (loop  down  before,  to  give  his  mailer  the  opportunity  of 
mounting  with  n.ore  eafe  : 

t> 

Ir.de  inclinatus  collnm,  fubnrfius  et  arrnos 
De  mere,  inilexis  praibebat  fcandere  terga 
Cruribus.  Sil.  Ital.  de  equo  Ccdii.  Equ.  Rom. 

Thofe  whom  age  or  weaknefs  rendered  heavy,  made  ufe  of  a 
fervant  in  mounting  on  horfeback  ;  in  which  they  imitated  the 
Perhans,  with  whom  it  was  the  common  cuftom.  Gracchus 
can  fed  fine  tlones  to  be  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  great  roads 
©f  Italy,  at  certain  diilances  from  one  another,  to  help  travellers 
to  get  on  horfeback  without  the  abidance  of  any  body*. 

I  am  furprifed  that  the  Athenians,  expert  as  they  were  in 
the  art  of  war,  did  not  diliinguifh,  that  the  cavalry  was  the 
moil  effential  part  of  an  army,  efpecially  in  battles  ;  and  that 
feme  of  their  generals  did  not  turn  their  attention  that  way,  as 
Themiftocles  did  in  regard  to  maritime  affairs.  Xenophon 
was  well  capable  of  rendering  them  a  like  ftrvice  in  refpecl  to 
the  cavalry,  of  the  importance  of  which  he  was  perfectly  ap- 
prifed.  He  wrote  two  treadles  upon  this  fuhjeft ;  one  of  which 
regards  the  care  it  is  neceffary  to  take  of  horfes,  and  how  to 
.tnderftand  and  break  them  ;  to  which  he  adds  the  exercife  of 
the  fquadron  ;  both  well  worth  the  reading  of  ail  who  profefs 
arms.  In  the  latter  he  dates  the  means  of  placing  the  caval¬ 
ry  in  honour,  and  lays  down  rules  upon  the  art  military  in  ge- 
neral,  which  might  be  of  very  great  ufe  to  all  thofe  who  are 
defigned  for  the  trace  of  war. 

I  have  wondered,  in  running  over  this  fecond  treatife,  to  fee 
with  what  care1  Xenophon,  a  foldier  and  a  pagan,  recommends 
the  practice  of  religion,  a  veneration  for  the  gods,  and  the  lie- 
i  tiTity  of  imploring  their  aid  upon  all  occafions.  He  repeats 
this  maxim  in  thirteen  different  places  of  a  trade,  in  ether  ref- 
pefls  brief  enough;  and  rightly  judging  that  thefe  religious 
in  ruinations  might  give  fome  people  offence,  he  makes  a  kind 
of  apology* for  them, and  concludes  the- piece  with  a  reflcdlior, 

■*  ’AmStxUs  H'ftUen.  This  word  umSa.Us,  fgnifies  a  fen  ant,  w  ho 
helped  his  mailer  to  mount  on  horfeback. 
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which  I  (hall  repeat  entire  in  this  place.  “  If  any  one,”  fa;  9 
he,  “  wonders  that  I  infill  fo  much  here  upon  the  necefilty  of 
“  not  forming  any  enterprife  without  fird  endeavouring  to  rcrr- 
“  dev  the  Divinity  favourable  and  propitious,  let  him  reflect, 

“  that  there  are  in  war  a  thoufand  unforefeen  and  cbfcure  con- 
“  junctures,  wherein  the  generals,  vigilant  to  take  advantages, 

“  and  lay  ambufcacks  for  each  other,  from  the  uncertainty  ot 
“  an  enemy’s  motions,  can  take  no  other  counfel  than  that  of 
“  the  gods.  Nothing  is  doubtful  or  obfcure  with  them.  They 
“  unfold  the  future  to  vvhomfoever  they  pleafe,  on  the  infpec- 
“  tion  of  the  entrails  of  beads,  by  the  finging  of  birds,  by  vifr- 
“  lions,  or  in  dreams..  Now  we  may  prefume  that  the  gods 
“  are  more  inclined  to  illuminate  the  minds  of  fuch  as  confui’t 
“  them  not  only  in  urgent  neceffities,  but  who  at  all  times,  and 
when  no  dangers  threaten  them,  render  them  all  the  homage 
“  and  adoration  of  which  they  are  capable.” 

It  became  this  great  man  to  give  the  mod  important  of  in- 
ftruclions  to  his  fon  Gryllus,  to  whom  he  addrcffes  the  treatife 
wc  mention,  and  who,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  was 
appointed  to  dilcipline  the  Athenian  cavalry. 

SECTION  IV. 

OF  MARITIME  AFFAIRS,  FLEETS,  AND  NAVAL  FORCES. 

If  the  Athenians  were  inferior  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  re- 
fpect  to  cavalry,  they  carried  it  infinitely  againd  them  in  naval 
affairs,  and  we  have  feen  their  abilities  that  way  make  them 
niaders  at  fea,  and  give  them  a  great  fuperioriiy  to  all  the 
other  dates  of  Greece.  As  this  fubjedt  is  very  necelfary  to  the 
underdanding  many  pafiages  in  this  hillory,  I  lhall  treat  it  more 
extenffvely  than  other  matters,  and  lhall  make  great  ufe  of  what 
the  learned  father  Don  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  has  faid  of  it  in 
his  book*  upon  antiquity. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  fhipwere  the  prow  or  head,  the  poop 
or  Hern,  and  the  middle,  called  in  Latin  car'ma ,  the  hulk  or 
wafte. 

The  prow  was  the  part  in  the  front  of  the  wade,  or  belly,  of 
the  (hip  ;  it  was  generally  adorned  with  paintings  and  diffe¬ 
rent  fculptures  of  gods,  men,  or  animals.  The  beak,  called 
r  oft  am ,  lay  lower,  and  level  with  the  water  :  it  was  a  piece 
of  timber  which  projected  from  the  prow,  covered  at  the  point 
with  brafs,  and  fometimes  with  iron.  The  Greeks  termed  it 

J/6o5  XOV. 

The  other  end  of  the  fhip,  oppofite  to  the  prow,  was  called 
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the  Poop.  There  the  pilot  fat  and  held  the  helm,  which  was 
a  longer  and  large  roar  than  the  reft. 

The  walle  was  the  hollow  of  the  vcflel,  or  the  hold. 

The  (hips  were  of  two  kinds.  The  one  were  rowed  with 
oars,  which  were  (hips  of  war,  the  other  carried  fails,  and  were 
vefiels  of  burden,  intended  for  commerce  and  tranfports.  Both 
of  them  fometimes  made  ufe  of  oars  and  fails  together,  but  that 
very  rarely.  The  (hips  of  war  are  alfo  very  often  called  Long" 
Ships  by  authors,  and  by  that  name  diilinguifhed  from  vefiels 
of burden. 

The  long  (hips  were  further  divided  into  two  fpecies  :  thofe 
which  were  called  ailuar'i/t  naves,  and  were  very  light  vefiels,  ■ 
like  our  brigantines  ;  and  thofe  called  only  long  Blips.  The 
firft  were  ufually  termed  Open  Ships,  becaufe  they  had  no 
decks.  Of  tl'.efe  light  vefiels  there  were  fome  larger  than  or¬ 
dinary,  of  which  fome  had  20,  fome  30,  and  others  40  oars, 
Iralf  on  one  fide  and  half  on  the  other,  all  on  the  fame  line. 

The  long  drips,  which  were  ufed  in  war,  were  of  two  forts. 
Some  had  only  one  rank  of  oars  on-  each  fide  ;  the  others  two, 
three,  four,  five,  or  a  greater  number,  to  forty  ;  but  thefe  laid 
were  rather  for  (how  than  ufe. 

The  long  fliips  of  one  rank  of  oars  were  called  aphrafli,- 
that  is  to  fay,  uncovered,  and  had  no-  decks.  This  diftinguifhed  ■ 
them  from  the  cataphracli,  which  had  decks.  They  had  only 
fmall  places  to  (land  on,  at  .  the  head  and  Hern,  in  the  time  of-' 
atiion. 

The  (hips  mod;  commonly  ufed  in  the  battles  of  the  ancients, 
were  thofe  which  carried  from  three  to  five  ranks  or  benches  of 
oars,  and  were  called  triremes  and  qulnqueremes . 

It  is  a  great  quefiion,  and  has  given  occafion  for  abundance 
of  learned  difiertations,  how  thefe  benches  of  oars  were  difpoled. 
Some  will  have  it,  that  they  were  placed  at  length,  like  the 
ranks  of  oars  in  the  modern  galleys.  Others  maintain,  that  the 
ranges  of  the  biremes,  triremes,  quinqueremes,  and  fo  on  to  the 
number  of  40  in  fome  vefiels,  were  one  above  another.  To 
fupport  this  Iaft  opinion,  innumerable  pafiages  are  cited  from 
ancient  authors,  which  feem  to  leave  no  manner  of  doubt  in  it, 
and  are  confiderably  corroborated  by  the  column  of  Trajan, 
which  reprefents  theie  ranks  one  above  another.  Father  Mont- 
faucon  however  avers,  that  all  the  perfons  of  greateft  (kill  in 
naval  affairs,  whom  he  had  confulted,  declared,  that  the  thing 
conceived  in  that  manner  feemed  to  them  utterly  impofiible. 
But  fuch  a  way  of  reafoning  is  a  weak  proof  again  ft  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  fo  many  ages,  confirmed  by  fo  many  authors.  It  is 
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true,  that  in  admitting  thefe  ranks  of  oars  to  be  difpofed  per¬ 
pendicularly  one  above  another,  it  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend 
how  they  could  be  worked  ;  but  in  the  biremes  and  triremes 
of  tlie  column  of  Trajan,  the  lower  ranks  are  placed  obliquely, 
and  as  it  were  riling  by  degrees. 

In  ancient  times  the  fhips  with  feveral  ranks  of  oars  were  not 
known:  they  made  life  of  long  fhips  in  which  the  rowers,  of 
whatever  number  they  were,  worked  all  upon  the  fame  line. 
*  Such  was  the  fleet  which  the  Greeks  fent  againft  Troy.  It 
was  gompofed  of  1200  fail,  of  which  the  galleys  of  Bceotiahad 
each  120  men,  and  thofe  of  Philocfetes  50  ;  and  this  no  doubt 
intends  the  greateil  and  fmallelt  veffels.  Their  galleys  had  no 
decks,  but  were  built  like  common  boats;  which  is  ttill  prac- 
tifed,  fays  Thucydides,  by  the  pirates,  to  prevent  their  being 
fo  foon  difcovered  at  a  dillance. 

f  The  Corinthians  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
changed  the  form  of  fhips,  and,  imlead  of  fimple  galleys,  made 
veffels  with  three  ranks,  in  order  to  add  by  the  multiplicity  of 
oars  to  the  fwiftnefs  and  impetuofity  of  their  motion.  Their 
city,  advantageoufly  fituated  between  two  feas,  lay  well  for 
commerce,  and  ferved  as  a  ftaple  for  merchandife.  From 
their  example  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  and  the  tyrants  of 
Sicily,  equipped  alfo  many  galleys  of  three  benches,  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  war  againft  the  Perfians.  It  was  about  the  farqe  time 
the  Athenians,  at  the  w'arm  inflances  of  Theimftocles,  w>ho 
forefaw  the  war  which  foon  broke  out,  built  fhips  of  the  fame 
form,  the  whole  deck  not  being  yet  in  ufe  ;  and  from  thence¬ 
forth  they  applied  tbemfelves  to  naval  affairs  with  incredible 
ardour  and  fuccefs. 

The  beak  of  the  prow,  rojlrum,  was  that  part  of  the  veffel 
of  which  mofl  ufe  was  made  in  fea-dghts.  J  Arifton  of  Co¬ 
rinth  perfuaded  the  Syracufans,  when  their  city  was  befieged 
by  the  Athenians,  to  make  their  prows  lower  and  fhorter  ; 
which  advice  gained  them  the  victory  :  for  the  prow's  of  the 
Athenian  veffels  being  very  high  and  very  weak,  their  beaks 
firuck  only  the'  parts  above  water,  and  for  that  reafon  did  lit¬ 
tle  damage  to  the  enemy’s  fhips  ;  whereas  the  Syracufans, 
vvhofe  prows  -were  ffrong  and  low’,  and  their  beaks  level  with 
the  water,  at  a  fingle  blow  often  funk  the  triremes  of  the 
Athenians. 

Two  forts  of  people  ferved  on  board  thefe  galleys.  The  one 


*  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  8.  -f  Ibid.  p.  XO. 

^  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  141. 
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were  employed  in  (leering  and  working  the  (hip,  who  were 
the  rowers,  rtmtges,  and  the  mariners,  naut/z.  The  reft 
were  foldiers  intended  for  the  fight,  and  are  meant  in  Greek 
by  the  word  l-rtSdrai.  This  dfftinftion  was  not  underftood  in 
the  early  times,  when  the  fame  perfons  rowed,  fought,  and  did 
all  the  necefTary  work  of  the  (hip  ;  which  Was  alfo  not  wholly 
diiufed  in  latter  days  :  for  '*  Thucydides,  in  defcribing  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  Athenian  (feet  at  the  frnall  iiland  of  Sphafteria,  ob- 
ferves,  that  only  the  rowers  of  the  loWeft  bench  remained  in 
the  (hips,  and  that  the  reft  went  on  fhore  with  their  arms. 

i.  The  condition  of  the  rowers  was  very  hard  and  labori¬ 
ous.  I  have  already  faid,  that  the  rowers,  as  well  as  mariners, 
were  all  citizens  and  freemen,  and  not  (lavesor  ftrangers,  as 
in  thefe  days.  The  rowers  were  diftinguifhed  By  their  feve- 
ral  ftages.  The  lower  rank  were  called  Thalamitce,  the  mid¬ 
dle  Zugitse,  and  the  higheft  Thranitse.-  Thucydides  remarks, 
that  the  latter  had  greater  pay  than  the  reft,  becaufe  they 
worked  with  longer  and  heavier  oars  than  thofe  of  the  lower 
benches,  -f  It  feems  that  the  crew,  in  order  to  aft  in  concert, 
and  with  better  tffeft,  were  fometimes  guided  by  the  ftnging. 
of  a  man,  and  iometimes  by  the  found  of  an  inftrument ;  and 
this  grateful  harmony  ferved  not  only  to  regulate  the  motion 
of  their  oars,  but  to  diminilh  and  fo'othe  the  pains  of  their  la-' 
bour. 

It  is  a  queflioT)  amongft  the  learned,  whether  there  was  a 
man  to  every  oar  in  thefe  great  (hips,  or  feveral,  as  in  the 
galleys  of  thefe  days.  What  Thucydides  obfervea  on  the  pay 
of  the  T'hranitte,  feems  to  imply  that  they  worked  fingle  : 
for  if  others  had  fhared  the  work  with  them,  wherefore  had 
they  greater  pay  given  them  than  thofe  who  managed  an  oar 
alone,  as  the  latter  had  as  much,  and  perhaps  more  of  the  la¬ 
bour  than  them  ?  Father  Monfaucon  believes,  that  in  the  vef- 
fels  of  five  ranks  there  might  be  feveral  men  to  one  oar. 

He  who  took  care  of  the  whole  crew,  and  commanded  the  ' 
yeffc-1,  was  called  ilauchrus,  and  was  the  principal  officer. 
The  fecond  was  the  pilot,  giiberhcilor  ;  his  place  was  in  the 
poop,  where  he  held  the  helm  in  his  hand,  and  (leered  the 
veffel.  His  (kill  confided  in  knowing  the  coafts,  ports,  rocks, 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  p.  1 75. 

f  Muficam  natura  ipfa  videttir  ad  tolerandos  facilius  febores  vetuti  mu- 
neri  nobis  dediffe.  Siquidem  et  remiges  cantus  hortatur  :  nec  folum  in 
iis  operibv.s,  in  quibus  plurium  conatus  prscennte  aliqaaj  ucunda  voce  con- 
fpirat,  fed  etiam  fingulorum  fatigatic  quamlibet  fe  rudi  modulatione  fola- 
Uir.  Quintd,  1.  i.  c.icv 
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ffioals,  and  efpecially  the  winds  and  liars;  for  before  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  compafs,  the  pilot  had  nothing  to  diredl  him 
dining  the  night  but  the  liars. 

2.  The  foldiers,  who  fought  in  the  Ihips,  were  armed  al- 
moll  in  thefame  manner  with  the  land-forces. 

*  The  Athenians,  at  the  battle  of  Salamin,  had  180  vefiels, 
and  in  each  of  them  18  fighting  men,  four  of  whom  were 
archers,  and  the  rell  heavy-armed  troops.  The  officer  who 
commanded  thefe  foldiers  vvas  called  and  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  whole  fleet,  3  0^  e’Qarrr,y@J» 

We  cannot  cxadlly  Hate  the  number  of  foldiers,  mariners, 
and  rowers,  that  ferved  on  board  each  Ibip;  but  it  generally 
amounted  to  200,  more  or  lefs,  as  appears  from  Herodotus’s 
ellimatc  of  thcPerfian  fleet  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  in  other 
•places  where  he  mentions  that  of  the  Greeks.  I  mean  here 
the  great  velfels,  the  triremes,  which  were  the  fpecies  moll  in 
life. 

Tire  pay  of  t’nofe  who  ferved  in  thefe  flips  varied  very 
much  at  different  times.  When  young  Cyrus  arrived  in  Alia-}-, 
it  was  only  three  oboli,  which  was  half  a  drachm,  or  five- 
pence;  and  the  J  treat}'  between  the  Perfians  and  Lacedae¬ 
monians  was  concluded  upon  this  foot;  which  gives  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  ufual  pay  was  three  oboli.  Cyrus,  at  Lyfan- 
der’s  requell,  added  a  fourth,  which  made  fixpence  half¬ 
penny  a-day.  §  It  was  often  railed  to  a  whole  drachm,  about 
tenpence  French.  In  the  fleet  fitted  out  againft  Sicily  the 
Athenians  gave  a  drachm  a-day  to  the  troops.  The  fum  of 
60  talents|J * * * §  **,  which  the  people  of  Egefta  advanced  the  Athe¬ 
nians  monthly  for  the  maintaining  of  60  Ihips,  fhows  that  the 
pay  of  each  velfel  for  a  month  amounted  to  a  talent,  that  is  to 
fay,  to  3000  livres;  which  fuppofes,  that  each  {hip’s  company 
confifted  of  200  men,  each  of  whom  received  a  drachm  or  ten- 
pence  a  day.  As  the  officers’  pay  was  higher,  the  republic 
perhaps  either  furnilhed  the  overplus,  or  it  was  dedudled  out  of 
the  total. of  the  fum  advanced  for  a  velfel,  by  abating  fomething 
in  the  pay  of  the  private  men. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  land-trocps  as  has  been  faid 
of  the  feamen,  except  that  the  horfe  had  double  their  pay.  It 

*  Pint.  In  Theniilt  p.  119.  f  Xer.oph.  hift.  1.  i.  p.  441. 

}  This  treaty  ftipulated,  that  the  Perfians  fhould  pay  thirty  minte-'a- 

month  for  each  fhip,  which  was  half  a  talent;  the  whole  amounted  to 
three  oboli  a-day  for  every  man  that  ferved  cn  board. 

§  Tlmcyd.  1.  vi.  p.  431. 

]!  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  415.  '**  About  L.  8400  Sterling. 
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appears  that  the  ordinary  pay  cf  the  foot  was  three  oboli  a-day, 
and  that  it  was  augmented  according  to  times  and  occafions. 
*  Thimbron  the  Lacedaemonian,  when  he  marched  asrainft 
Tiffaphernes,  promifed  a  daric  a-month  to  each  fcldier,  two  to 
a  captain,  and  four  to  the  colonels.  Now  a  daric  a-month  is 
four  oboli  a-day.  Young  Cyrus,  to  animate  his  troops,  whom 
a  too  long  march  had  ditcouraged,  inftead  of  one  daric,  pro¬ 
mifed  one  and  a  half  to  each  foldier,  which  amounted  to  a 
drachm,  or  ten-pence  French  a  day. 

It  may  be  afked  how  the  Lacedaemonians,  whofe  iron  coin, 
the  only  fpecies  current  amongft  them,  would  go  no  where 
elfe,  could  maintain  armies  by  fea  and  land,  and  where  they 
found  money  for  their  fubfiftence.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  they  railed  it,  as  the  Athenians  did,  by  contributions  from 
their  allies,  and  fl.il!  more  ftom  the  cities  to  which  they  gave 
liberty  and  protection,  or  from  thofe  they  had  conquered  from 
their  enemies.  Their  fecond  fund  for  paying  their  fleet  and 
armies  were  the  aids  they  drew  irorn  the  king  of  Perfia,  as  we 
have  feen  on  feveral  occafions. 


SECTION  V. 

PECULIAR  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ATHENIANS. 

Plutarch  furnifr.es  us  with  aim  oft  all  the  matter  upon  this 
head.  Every  body  knows  how  well  he  fucceeds  in  copying  na¬ 
ture  in  his  portraits,  and  how  proper  a  perfon  he  was  to  trace 
the  charafter  of  a  people,  whofe  genius  and  manners  lie  had 
fludied  with  fo  profound  an  attention. 

I.  “  The  f  people  of  Athens,”  fays  Plutarch  j,  “  were  ea- 
“  fily  provoked  to  anger,  and  as  eafily  induced  to  refume  their 

fentiments  of  benevolence  and  compafiion.”  Hiftory  flip- 
plies  us  with  an  infinity  of  examples  of  this  kind.  The  fen- 
tence  of  death  pafled  again  ft  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene,  and 
revoked  the  next  day:  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  generals, 
and  that  of  Socrates,  both  followed  with  an  immediate  repent¬ 
ance  and  the  rnoft  lively  grief. 

II.  “  They  §  were  better  -plea  fed  with  penetrating,  and  al- 
“  moft  gueffing  an  affair  of  themfelves,  than  to  give  them- 
f‘  felves  leifure  to  be  informed  in  it  thoroughly,  and  in  all  its 
“  extent.” 

*  Xenop'n.  r.xped.  Cyr.  1.  vii. 

f  Pint,  in  preecept.  reip.  ger.  p.  793. 

|  'O  'bbpo;  ’ AZhivcitiov  ifi  ?roh  ogyb1’,  Tfoos  eAsav, 

§  M UKA011  uttovc'Sv,  b  htvfciav  P>vAq/41V};. 
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Nothing-  is  more  furprifing  than  this  circumftance  in  their 
character,  which  it  is  very  hard  to  conceive,  and  feems  almoft 
incredible.  Artificers,  hulbandmen,  foldiers,  mariners,  are 
generally  a  dull,  heavy-  kind  of  people,  and  very  grofs  in  their 
conceptions;  but  the  people  of  Athens  were  of  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  turn.  They-  had  naturally  an  amazing  penetration,  vi¬ 
vacity,  and  even  delicacy  of  wit.  I  have  already  mentioned 
what  happened  to  Thecphraftus.  *  He  was  cheapening  fome- 
thing  of  an  old  woman  at  Athens  that  fold  herbs:  “  No,  Mr. 
“  Stranger,”  faid  file,  “  you  fiiall  have  it  for  no  lefs.”  He 
was  flrangely  furprifed  to  fee  himfelf  treated  as  a  ftranger, 
who  had  paffed  almoft  his  whole  life  at  Athens,  and  who 
piqued  himfelf  upon  excelling  all  others  in  the  elegance  of  his 
language.  It  was  however  from  that  file  knew  lie  was  not  of 
her  country.  We  have  faid,  that  the  Athenian  foldiers  knew 
die  fine  paffages  of  Euripides  by  heart.  Tbefe  artificers  and 
foldiers,  from  aflifting  at  the  public  deliberations,  were  befides 
verfed  in  affairs  of  ftate,  and  underftood  every-  thing  at  half  a 
word.  We  may  judge  of  this  from  the  orations  of  Demoilhe- 
nes,  whofe  ftyle  we  know  is  ardent,  brief,  and  concife. 

III.  “  As  f  they  naturally  inclined  to  relieve  perfons  of  a 
“  I°w  condition  and  mean  circumftances,  fo  were  they  fond 
“  of  converfations  feafoned  with  pleafantiy-,  and  proper  to' 
“  make  people  laugh.” 

X  They-  affifted  perfons  of  a  mean  condition,  becaafe  front 
fuch  they-  had  nothing  to  apprehend  in  regard  to  their  liberty, 
and  faw  in  them  the  characters  of  equality  and  refemblar.ee 
with  themfelves.  They  loved  pleafantry,  and  fliowed  in  that 
they  were  men;  but  men  abounding  with  humanity  and  in¬ 
dulgence,  who  underftood  raiHery,  who  were  not  prone  to  take 
offence,  nor  over  delicate  in  point  of  the  refpetft  to  be  paid  them. 
One  day  when  the  affembly  was  fully  formed,  and  the  people 
had  alreacy  taken  their  places  and  fat  down,  Cleon,  after  having 
made  them  wait  his  coming  a  great  while,  appeared  at  laft 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  and  defiled  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  adjourn  their  deliberations  to  the  next  day.  “  For  to- 
“  day,”  laid  he,  “  I  have  bufinefs.  I  have  been  facrificing 


Cum  Theophraftus  percontaretur  ex  anicula  quadam,  quanti  aliquid 
venderet,  et  refpondiflet  ilia,  atque  addidiffet :  Hol'pes,  non  pote  minoris  • 
tulit  molefte,  fe  non  efTugere  hofpitis  fpeciem,  cum  statem  agerit  Athe- 
ms,  optimeque  loqueretur.  Cic.  de  clar.  orat.  n.  17. 
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“  to  the  gods,  and  am  to  entertain  fome  ftrangers,  my  friends, 
“  at  fupper.”  The  Athenians,  fetting  up  a  laugh,  rofe  and 
broke  up  the  affembly.  At  Carthage, Yuch  a  pleafantry  would 
have  coil  any  man  his  life,  that  had  prefumed  to  vent  it,  and 
to  take  fuch  a  liberty  with  a  *  proud,  haughty,  jealous,  tno- 
rofe  people,  of  a  genius  averfe  to  complacency,  and  lefs  in¬ 
clined  to  humour.  Upon  another  occafion,  the  orator  Strato- 
cles,  having  informed  the  people  of  a  vidlory,  and  in  confe- 
quence  caufed  facrinces  to  be  offered,  three  days  after  news 
came  of  the  defeat  of  the  army.  As  the  people  expreffed  their 
difcontent  and  refentment  upon  the  faife  information,  he  afked 
them,  “  of  what  they  had  to  complain,  and  what  harm  he  had 
“  dene  them,  in  making  them  pafs  three  days  more  agreeably 
“  than  they  would  elfe  have  done  ? 

IV.  “  They  f  were  pleafed  with  hearing  themfelves  praifed, 
tl  and  could  not  bear  to  be  railed  at,  or  critieifed.”  The  leaft 
acquaintance  with  Arillophar.es  and  Demofthenes  will  (how, 
with  what  addrefs  and  effect  they  employed  praifes  and  criti- 
cifm  with  regard  to  the  people  of  Athens. 

£  When  the  republic  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquillity,  fays 
the  fame  Plutarch  in  another  place,  the  Athenian  people  di¬ 
verted  themfelves  with  the  orators  who  flattered  them  .*  but  in 
important  affairs,  and  emergencies  of  the  Hate,  they  became 
ferious,  and  gave  the  preference  to  thefe  w.hofe  culiom  it  had 
been  to  eppofe  their  unjuft  defires  ;  fuch  as  Pericles,  Phocion, 
and  Demofthenes. 

V.  “  They  §  kept  thofe  who  governed  them  in  awe,  and 
“£  ihowed  their  humanity  even  to  their  enemies.” 

The  pepple  oPA.thens  made  good  life  of  the  talents  of  thofe 
who  diftinguiftied  themfelves  by  their  eloquence  and  prudence; 
but  they  were  full  of  fufpicion,  and  kept  themfelves  always  on 
their  guard  againft  their  fuperiority  of  genius  and  ability:  they 
took  pleafure  in  reftraining  their  courage,  and  leffening  their 
glory  and.  reputation.  This  may  be  judged  from  the  oftraeifm, 
which  was  inllituted  only  as  a  curb  on  thofe  whole  merit  and 
popularity  ran  too  high,  and  which  fpared  neither  the  great  eft- 
no  r  the  moll  .worthy  perfons.  The  hatred  of  tyranny  and  ty¬ 
rants,  which  was  in  a  manner  innate  in  the  Athenians,  made 
them  extremely  jealous  and  a'pprehenlive  for  their  liberty,  with, 
regard  to  thofe  who  governed. 

*  XltK^oy  cayCffuirov,  TTgos  craio'tav  zui  %agiv  uvr&vrov  aai  /tkXviqcv. 

•}•  Tg/s  fj'iv  liTGCivito'iv  aurcy  fiu.'kifa  %aignt  ro7;  'll  r»aw]isviy  Haifa  ourz'SgKj'JU. 
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As  to  what  relates  to  their  enemies,  they  did  not  treat  them 
with  rigour  ;  they  did  not  make  an  infoknt  ufe  of  vidlorv,  nor 
exercife  any  cruelty  towards  the  vanquished.  Theamnefly  de¬ 
creed  after  the  tyranny  of  the  thirty,  (hows  that  they  could, 
forget  the  injuries  which  had  been  done  them.. 

To  thefe  different  characleriflies,  which  Plutarch  unites  in 
the  famejaafiage  of  his  works,  fome  others  may  be  added,  ex¬ 
tracted  principally  from  the  fame  author. 

VI.  It  was  from  this  fund  *  of  humanity  and  benevolence, 
of  which  I  have  now  fpoken,  and  winch  was  natural  to  the 
Athenians,  that  they  were  fo  attentive  to  the  rules  of  politc- 
nefs,  and  io  delicate  in  point  of  juft  behaviour  ;  qualities,  one 
would  not  expeift  to  find  among  the  common  people,  jin  the 
war  againft  Philip  of  Macedon,  having  intercepted  one  of  h-  s 
couriers,  they  read  all  the  letters  he  carried,  except  that  <  : 
Olympias  his  wife,  which  they  returned  fea'led  up  and  qnop-r  ■- 
ed,  out  of  regard  to  conjugal  love  and  fecrecy,  the  rites  i. 
which  are  facred,  and  ought  to  be  refpected  even  among  ene¬ 
mies.  The  fame  Atnenfa'ns  having'  decreed r  that  a  brier  fcr.r?*r 
fhould  be  *  made,  after  the  prefents  difeributed  by  Harpalus 
among  the  orators,  would  not  fuller  the  boufe  of  Caliicles,  who 
was  lately'  married,  to  be  vihted,  out  of  refpect  for  his  bride, 
not  long  brought  home.  Such  behaviour  is  not  very  common, 
and  upon  like  occafions  people  do  not  hand  much  upon  forms 
and  politenefs. 

VIP.  The  tafle  of  the  Athenians  for  all  arts  and  fciences  is 
too  well  known  to  require  dwelling  long  upon  it  in  this  place. 
Befides- which,  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  it  with  fome 
extent  elfewliere.  But  we  cannot  fee,  without  admiration,  a 
people  compofed  for  the  moil  part,  as  I  have  faid  before,  of 
artilans,  luifbandmen,  fo; diets,  and  mariners,  carry  delicacy  of 
tafle  in  every  kind  to  fo  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  which- 
feems  the  peculiar  attribute  of  a  more  exalted  condition  and  a 
nobler  education- 

VIII.  It  is  no  lefs  wonderful,  that  this  people  j  fhould  have 
fuch  great  views,  and  role  fo  high  in  their  pretenfions.  In  the 
war  Alcibiades  made  them  undertake,  filled  with  vail  projects 
and  unbounded  hopes,  they  did  not  confine  themfelves  to  the 
taking  of  Syracufe,  cr  the  conquefl  of  Sicily,  but  had  already 
added  Italy,  Pcloponnefus,  Libya,  the  Carthaginian  bates,  and 
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the  empire  of  the  fea,  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Their  enter- 
prife  failed,  but  they  had  formed  it  ;  and  the  taking  of  Syra- 
cufe,  which  feemed  no  great  difficulty,  might  have  enabled 
them  to  put  it  in  execution. 

IX.  The  fame  people,  fo  great,  and  one  may  fay,  fo  haughty 
in  their  projects,  had  nothing  of  that  character  in  other  refpecb. 
In  what  regarded  the  expence  of  the  table,  drefs,  furniture, 
private  buildings,  and,  in  a  word,  private  life,  they  were  frugal, 
fimple,  model!,  and  poor  ;  but  fumptuous  and  magnificent  in 
all  things  public,  and  capable  of  doing  honour  to  the  fiate. 
Their  v’Clories,  conquefts,  wealth,  and  continual  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  people  of  Aila  Minor,  introduced  neitherluxury, 
gluttony,  pomp,  nor  vain  profufion  among  them.  *  Xeno¬ 
phon  obferves,  that  a  citizen  could  not  be  dillinguifned  from 
a  have  by  his  drefs.  The  richefl  inhabitants,  and  the  molt 
famous  generals,  were  not  afhamed  to  go  to  market  them- 
felves. 

it  was  very  glorious  for  Athens  to  have  produced  and  form¬ 
ed  fo  many  excellent  perfons  in  the  arts  of  war  and  govern¬ 
ment  ;  in  philofophy,  eloquence,  poefy,  painting,  fculpture, 
and  architecture  :  of  having  furnifhed  alone  more  great  men 
in  every  kind  than  any  other  city  of  the  world  ;  if  perhaps  we 
except  R.ome,  which  f  had  imbibed  learning  and  arts  from 
her,  and  knew  how  to  apply  her  leffons  to  the  bed  advantage  ; 
of  having  been  in  fome  fort  the  fchool,  and  tutor  of  almoft  the 
whole  univerfe  ;  of  having  ferved,  and  ftili  continuing  to  fevve, 
as  the  model  for  nations,  which  pique  themfelves  moft  upon 
the  excellency  of  tafte  :  in  a  word,  of  having  taught  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  prefcribed  the  laws  of  all  that  regards  the  talents- 
and  productions  of  the  mind.  The  part  of  this  hiftory,  where¬ 
in  I  fnall  treat  the  fciences  and  learned  men,  that  rendered 
Greece  illuffrious,  with  the  arts  alfo,  and  thofe  who  excelled  in 
them,  will  fet  this  in  a  clear  light. 

X.  I  (hall  conclude  this  defcription  of  the  Athenians  with' 
one  more  attribute,  which  cannot  be  denied  them,  ana  appears 
evidently  in  all  their  actions  and  enterprifes  ;  and  that  is,  their 
ardent  love  of  liberty.  This  was  their  darling  paffion  and  great 
principle  of  policy.  We  fee  them,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  the  Perlians,  faevifice  every  thing  to  the  liberty 
of  Greece.  They  abandoned,  without  the  leait  regret,  their 

'  De  rep.  Athen.  p.  693. 
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kinds,  eftates,  city,  and  honfes,  and  removed  to  their  (hips  in 
order  to  fight  the  common  enemy,  whofe  view  was  to  enslave 
them.  What  could  be  more  glorious  for  Athens,  than,  when 
all  the  allies  were  trembling  at  the  vail  offers  made  her  by  the 
king  of  Periia,  to  anfwer  his  ambaffador*  by  the  mouth  of 
Arillides,  that  all  the  gold  and  filver  in  the  world  was  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  tempting  them  to  fell  their  own,  or  the  liberty  of  Greece? 
It  was  from  fuch  generous  fentiments  that  the  Athenians  not 
only  became  the  bulwark  of  Greece,  but  preferred  the  reft  of 
Europe,  and  all  the  vveftern  world,  from  the  invafion  of  the 
Perfians. 

Thefe  great  qualities  were  mingled  with  great  defers,  often 
the  very  reverfe  of  them,  fuch  as  we  may  imagine  in  a  fluctu¬ 
ating,  light,  inconftant,  capricious  people,  as  the  Athenians. 


SECTION  VI. 

COMMON  CHARACTER  OF  THE  LACEDAEMONIANS  AN» 
ATHENIANS. 

I  cannot  refufe  giving  a  place  here  to  what  Mr.  Boffuet  fays 
upon  the  character  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians.  The 
paffage  is  long,  but  will  not  appear  fo,  and  includes  all  t’aat  is 
wanting  to  a  perfedt  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  both  thole 
people. 

Amongft  all  the  republics  of  which  Greece  was  compofed, 
Athens  and  Lacedaemon  were  undoubtedly  the  principal. 
No  people  could  have  more  wit  than  the  Athenians,  nor  more 
folid  fenfe  than  the  Lacedaemonians.  Athens  affected  pleafure; 
the  Lacedaemonian  way  of  life  was  hard  and  laborious.  Both 
loved  glory  and  liberty  ;  but  the  liberty  of  Athens  tended  to 
licfcr.ee ;  and  controlled  by  fevere  laws  at  Lacedaemon,  the 
more  reftrained  it  was  at  home,  the  more  ardent  it  was  to  ex¬ 
tend  itfelf  in  rule  abroad.  Athens  was  alfo  for  reigning,  but 
upon  another  principle,  in  which  intereft  had  a  (hare  with  glo¬ 
ry.  Her  citizens  excelled  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  the 
fovereignty  at  fea  had  enriched  her.  To  continue  in  the  foie 
poffeffion  of  all  commerce,  there  was  nothing  fhe  would  not 
have  fubjedled  to  her  power  ;  and  her  riches,  which  infplrcd 
this  paflion,  fupplied  her  with  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  On 
the  contrary,  at  Lacedtemon  money  was  in  contempt.  As  a:l 
the  laws  tended  to  make  the  latter  a  military  republic,  the 

glory 
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glory  of  arms  was  the  foie  objeCt  that  engroffed  the  citizens. 
I'roin  thence  (lie  naturally  anefted  dominion  ;  and  the  move 
file  was  above  intereft,  the  more  fhe  abandoned  herfelf  to 
ambition. 

Lacedcemon,  from  her  regular  life,  was  Heady  and  determi¬ 
nate  in  her  maxims  and  meafures.  Athens  was  more  lively  and 
active,  and  the  people  too  much  mailers.  Their  laws  and  phi-' 
lofophy  had  indeed  the  molt  happy  effeCls  upon  fuch  exquifite 
natural  parts  as  theirs,  but  reafon  alone  was  not  capable  of 
keeping  them  within  due  bounds.  *  A  wife  Athenian,  who 
knew  admirably  the  genius  of  his  country,  informs  us,  that  fear 
was  neceffary  to  thofe  too  ardent  and  free  fpirits  ;  and  that  it 
was  impoffible  to  govern  them,  after  the  victory  at  Salamin  had 
removed  their  fears  of  the  Perfians. 

Two  things  then  ruined  them,  the  glory  of  their  great  ac¬ 
tions,  and  the  ftippofed  fecurity  of  their  prefent  condition. 
The  magillrates  were  no  longer  heard,  and  as  Perfia  was  af¬ 
flicted  with  exceffive  flavery,  fo  Athens,  fays  Plato,  experienc¬ 
ed  all  the  evils  of  exceffive  liberty. 

Thofe  two  great  republics,  fo  contrary  in  their  manners  and 
conduCt,  interfered  with  each  other  in  the  deiign  they  had  each 
lormed  of  fubjeCting  all  Greece  ;  fo  that  they  were  always 
enemies,  more  from  the  contrariety  of  their  ir.terefls,  than  the 
incompatibility  of  their  humours. 

The  Grecian  cities  were  again!!  fubmitting  to  the  dominion 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  for,  befides  the  defire  of  pre¬ 
serving  their  liberty,  they  found  the  empire  of  thofe  two  re¬ 
publics  too  grievous  to  bear.  That  of  the  Lacedcsmonians 
was  fevere.  That  people  were  obferved  to  have  fomething  al- 
mofx  brutal  in  their  charaCler.  -j-  A  government  too  rigid,  and 
a  life  too  laborious,  rendered  their  tempers  too  haughty,  aultere, 
and  imperious  in  power  :  befides  which  they  could  never  expeft 
to  live  in  peace  under  the  influence  of  a  city,  which  being  form¬ 
ed  for  war,  could  not  fupport  itfelf.  but  by  continuing  perpe¬ 
tually  in  arms.  J  So  that  the  Lacedemonians  were  capable 
of  attaining  the  command,  and  all  the  world  were  afraid  they 
fhould  do  fo. 

($  The  Athenians  were  naturally  obliging  and  agreeable. 
Nothing  was  more  delightful  to  behold  than  their  city,  in  which 
feafls  and  games  were  perpetual,  where  wit,  liberty,  and  the 
various  paffions  of  men,  daily  exhibited  new  objeCts  :  but  the 

*  Plat.  1.  iii.  de  Leg.  f  Ariftot.  Polit.  1.  i.  p.  4. 
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inequality  of  their  conduct  difgufled  their  allies,  and  was  fl ill 
more  infupportable  to  their  own  fubjeds.  It  was  impoflible 
for  them  not  to  experience  the  extravagance  and  caprice  of  a 
flattered  people,  that  is  to  fay,  according  to  Plato,  fomething 
more  dangerous  than  the  fame  excefies  in  a  prince  vitiated  by 
flattery. 

Thefe  two  cities  did  not  permit  Greece  to  continue  in  repofe. 
We  have  feen  the  Peloponnefian  and  other  wars,  which  were 
always  occafioned,  or  fomented,  by  the  jealoufy-  of  Lacedsemon 
and  Athens.  But  the  fame  jealoufies  which  involved  Greece 
in  troubles,  fupported  it  in  fome  meafure,  and  prevented  its 
falling  into  the  dependence  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thofe  republics. 

The  Perfians  foon  perceived  this  condition  of  Greece,  and 
accordingly  the  whole  myflery  of  their  polities  confided  in 
keeping  up  thofe  jealoufies,  and  fomenting  thofe  divifions. 
Lacedtemon,  which  was  the  mod  ambitious,  was  the  firft  that 
gave  them  occafion  to  enter  into  the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks. 
They  engaged  in  them  from  the  foie  view  of  making  them- 
felves  maders  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  indudrious  to  weaken 
the  Greeks  by  their  own  arms,  they  waited  only  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  crufli  them  altogether.  *The  dates  of  Greece  in  their 
wars  already  regarded  only  the  king  of  Perfia,  whom  they 
called  the  Great  King,  or  “  the  King,”  by  way  of  eminence, 
as  if  they  had  already  been  of  the  number  of  his  fubjeds.  But 
it  was  impoflible  that  the  ancient  fpirit  of  Greece  fhould  not 
revive,  when  they  were  upon  the  point  of  falling  into  flavery, 
and  the  hands  of  the  barbarians. 

The  petty  kings  of  Greece  undertook  to  oppofe  this  great 
king,  and  to  ruin  his  empire,  f  With  a  fmall  army,  but  bred 
in  the  dilcipline  we  have  related,  Agefilaus,  king  of  Sparta, 
made  the  Perfians  tremble  in  Afia  Minor,  and  fliowed  it  was 
not  impoflible  to  fubvert  their  power.  The  divifions  of  Greece 
alone  put  a  flop  to  his  conqueds.  The  famous  retreat  of  the 
10,000,  who,  aftdr  the  death  of  young  Cyrus,  made  their  way 
in  a  hodile  manner  through  the  whole  Perfian  empire,  and  re¬ 
turned  into  their  own  country  ;  that  adion,  I  fay,  demondrat- 
ed  to  Greece  more  than  ever,  that  their  foldiery  was  invincible, 
and  ftiperior  to  all  oppofers  ;  and  that  only  their  domedic  divi¬ 
fions  couid  fubjed  them  to  an  enemy  too  weak  to  refid  their 
united  force. 


We 


*  Plut.  1.  iii.  de  Leg.  Ifocrat.  Panegyr, 


f  Polyb.  1,  iii. 
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We  (hall  Tee,  in  the  feries  of  this  hiftory,  by  what  methods 
Philip  king  cf  Macedon,.  taking  advantage  of  thefe  divihons, 
came  at  length,  between  addrels  and  force,  to  make  nimielf 
little  lefs  than  the  fovereign  of  Greece,  and  to  oblige  the  whole 
nation  to  march  under  his  colours  againft  the  common  enemy. 
What  he  had  only  planned,  his  fo.n  Alexander  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  and  fhowed  the  wondering  world,  how  much  ability 
and  valour  avail  againll  the  nr  oft  numerous  armies  and  the 
formidable  preparations. 
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T THANTS  OF  SYRACUSE. 


YRACUSE  had  regained  its  liberty  about  60  years,  by 


the  expullion  of  the  family  of  Gclon.  The  events  which 
paifed  in  that  interval,  except  the  inval'ion  of  the  Athenians, 
are  of  no  great  importance,  and  little  known;  but  thofe  which 
follow  are  of  a  different  nature,  and  make  amends  for  the 
chafm;  I  mean  the  reigns  of  Dionyfius  the  father  and  fon, 
tyrants  of  Syracufe;  the  firft  of  whom  governed  38,  and  the 
*  other  12,  in  all  50  years.  As  this  hiftory  is  entirely  foreign 
to  what  palRd  in  Greece  at  the  fame  time,  I  (hall  relate  it  in 
this  place  all  together  and  by  itfelf;  obferving  only,  that 
the  firft  20  years  of  it,  upon  which  I  am  now  entering,  agree 
almoft  in  point  of  time  with  the  laft  preceding  20  years. 

This  hillory  will  prefent  to  our  view  a  feriesof  the  mofl  odi¬ 
ous  and  horrid  crimes,  though  it  abounds  at  the  fame  time  with 
inftrudtion.  When  f  on  the  one  fide  we  heboid  a  prince,  the 
declared  enemy  of  liberty,  juftice,  and  laws,  treading  under 
liis  feet  the  mod  facred  rights  of  nature  and  religion,  inflict¬ 
ing  the  moft  cruel  torments  upon  his  fubjedts,  beheading  forr.e, 
burning  others  for  a  flight  word,  delighting  and  feafting  him- 
fclf  with  human  blood,  and  gratifying  his  favage  inhumanity 
with  the  fufferings  and  miferies  of  every  age  and  condition: 

*  After  having  been  expelled  for  more  than  ten  years,  he  rc-afcended 
the  throne,  and  reigned  two  or  three  years. 

f  Erat  Dionyfius  illic  tyrannus,  libertatis,  juftiti®,  legum  exitum — Alios 
uret,  alius  verberabit,  alios  ob  levem  offenfam  jubebit  dctruncari.  Senec. 
de  confol.  ad  Marc,  c  xvii. 

Sanguine  humano  non  tantum  gaudet,  fed  pafcitur ;  fed  ut  fuppliciis 
omnium  setatum  crudelitatem  infatiabilem  explet.  Ib.  de  belief.  1.  vii.  c.  1 9. 
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I  fay,  when  we  behold  fuch  an  objedt,  can  we  deny  a  truth, 
which  the  pagan  world  itfelf  hath  confelTed,  and  Plutarch  takes 
occafion  to  obferve  in  fpeaking  of  the  tyrants  of  Sicily;  that 
God  in  his  anger  gives  fuch  princes  to  a  people,  and  makes 
ufe  of  the  impious  and  the  wicked  to  punifh  the  guilty  and  the 
criminal.  On  the  other  fide,  when  the  fame  prince,  the  dread 
and  terror  of  Syracufe,  is  perpetually  anxious  and  trembling 
for  his  own  life,  and,  abandoned  to  remorfe  and  regret,  can 
find  no  perfon  in  his  whole  (late,  not  even  his  wives  or  chil¬ 
dren,  in  whom  he  can  confide;  who  will  not  think  with  Taci¬ 
tus,  “  *  That  it  is  not  without  reafon  the  oracle  of  vvifdom 
“  has  declared,  that  if  the  hearts  of  tyrants  could  be  feen, 
“  we  ihould  find  them  torn  in  pieces  with  a  thouiand  evils; 
“  it  being  certain,  that  the  body  does  not  fuffer  more  from 
“  inflictions  and  torments,  than  the  minds  of  fuch  wretches 
“  from  their  crimes,  cruelties,  and  the  injuftice  and  violence 
u  of  their  proceedings?” 

The  condition  of  a  good  prince  is  quite  different.  He  loves 
his  people,  and  is  beloved  by  their.,  he  enjoys  a  perfedt  tran¬ 
quillity  within  him! elf,  and  lives  with  his  fubjeCtS  as  a  farrra 
with  his  children.  Though  he  knows  that  the  fword  of  juftice 
is  in  his  hands,  he  apprehends  the  ufe  of  it.  He  loves  to  turn 
afide  its  edge,  and  can  never  reiolve  to  evidence  his  power, 
but  with  extreme  reludfance,  in  the  laid  extremity,  and  with 
nil  the  forms  and  fantfion  of  the  f  laws,  A  tyrant  punifhes- 
only  from  caprice  and  paffion ;  and  believes,  fays  Plutarch 
upon  Dionyfius,  that  he  is  not  really  mafter,  and  does  not 
act  wi;h  fuprerne  authority,  but  as  he  fets  himfelf  above  all 
laws,  has  no  other  but  his  will  and  pleafure,  and  fees  himfelf 
obeyed  implicitly.  Whereas,  continues  the  fame  author,  he 
that  can  do  whatever  he  will,  is  in  great  dang 


he  ought  not. 


er  of  doing  win: 


*  Neque  fruftra  prteftantiffimus  fapienti®  firmare  folitus  eft,  ft  rechi- 
d_ntur  tyrannorum  mentes,  poffe  afpici  laniatus  et  idfus;  qirarido,  ut  cor¬ 
pora  verberibus,  ita  fsevitia,  libidine,  malis  confuitis  animus  dilaccretur. 
Tacit.  Anna!.  ].  vi.  c.  6. 

f  Htec  eft  in  maxima  poteftate  veriffima  animi  temperantia,  non  cupi- 
ditate  aliqua,  non  temeritate  incehdi ;  non  prioram  principum  exemplis 
corruptum,  quantum  in  civcs  fuos  liceat ,  experiendo  ten  tare  ;  fed  hebetate 
aciem  imperii  iui — Quid  intereft  inter  tyrannum  et  regem,  fpecies  enim 
ipia  fortune  ac  licentia  par;  eft,  nifi  quod  tyranni  in  vohiptate  feviunt, 
reges  non  nifi  ex  caufa  ct  neceffitate  ?  Sente,  de  clem  lib.  i.  c.  11 

,E  (p'/i  uvroXuueiv  ft  «  A I  T(a.  Tys  oruv  v  fixXsre&i  Ntya; 

XV  0  KivSuvo;  [ixXZO'S'Ctl  fit  fOA  08,  TO V  a  fix/T-TCAi  TCIUV  OVVKfAiVOV.  Ad  pi'UlC. 

indoiS.  p.  ;oa. 
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Befides  thefe  charadleriftics  of  cruelty  and  tyranny,  which 
particularly  diftinguifh  the  firft  Dionyfius,  we  fhali  fee  in  his 
hiftory,  whatever  unbounded  ambition,  fuftained  by  great  va¬ 
lour,  exteniive  abilities,  and  the  necelfary  talents  for  acquiring 
the  confidence  of  a  people,  is  capable  of  undertaking  for  the 
attainment  of  fovereignty;  the  various  means  he  had  the  ad- 
drefs  to  employ  for  the  maintaining  himfelf  in  it  agaiuift  theop- 
pofition  of  his  enemies,  and  the  odium  of  the  public ;  and  laftly, 
the  tyrant’s  fuccefs  in  efcaping,  during  a  reign  cf  38  years,  the 
many  confpiracies  formed  againlt  him,  and  in  tranfmitting 
peaceably  the  tyranny  to  his  Ion,  as  a  legitimate  poffefiion,  and 
a  right  of  inheritance. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THIS  chapter  contains  the  hiftory  of  Dionyfius  the  elder, 
who  reigned  38  years. 


SECTION  I. 


■MEANS  MADE  USE  OF  BY  DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER  TO  POSSESS 
HIMSELF  OF  THE  TYRANNY. 

Dionysius  was  a  native  of  Syracufe*,  of  noble  and  illul- 
trious  extraction  according  to  tome,  but  others  fay  his  birth 
was  bale  and  obfeure.  However  it  was,  he  diftinguifhed  him- 
fclf  by  his  valour,  and  acquired  great  reputation  in  a  war  with 
the  Carthaginians.  He  was  one  of  thofe  who  accompanied 
Hermocrates,  when  he  attempted  to  re-enter  Syracufe  by  force 
of  arms,  after  having  been  baniftied  through  the  intrigues  of  his 
enem.es.  The  event  of  that  enterprife  was  not  happy.  Her¬ 
mocrates  was  killed.  The  Syracufans  did  not  fpare  his  ac¬ 
complices,  feveral  of  whom  were  publicly  executed.  Dionyfius 
was  left  among  the  wounded.  The  report  of  his  death,  de- 
fignedly  given  out  by  his  relations,  faved  his  life.  Providence 
had  fpared  Syracufe  an  infinity  of  misfortunes,  had  he  expired 
either  in  the  fight,  or  by  the  executioner. 

The  Carthaginians  had  made  feveral  attempts  to  eftablifh 
themfelves  in  Sicily,  and  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  principal 
towns  of  that  illand,  as  we  have  obferved  elfewhere.  -jTtshap- 


*  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  197. 

f  in  the  Hiftory  cf  the  Carthaginians,  book  ii.  part  i. 
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py  fituation  for  their  maritime  commerce,  the  fertility  of  its 
foil,  and  the  riches  of  its  inhabitants,  were  powerful  induce¬ 
ments  to  fuch  an  enterprife.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  its  cities  from  Diodorus  Siculus’s  account  of  Agri- 
gentum.  *  The  temples  were  of  extraordinary  magnificence, 
efpecially  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  was  340  feet-in 
length,  60  in  breadth,  and  120  in  height.  The  piazzas,  or 
galleries,  in  their  extent  and  beauty  anfwered  to  the  reft  of  the 
building.  On  one  fide  was  reprefented  the  battle  of  the  giants, 
on  the  other  the  taking  of  Troy,  in  figures  as  large  as  life. 
Without  the  city  was  an  artificial  lake,  which  was  feven  ftadia, 
above  a  quarter  of  a  league,  in  circumference.  It  was  full  of 
all  kinds  of  iilh,  covered  with  fwans  and  other  water-fowls, 
and  afforded  the  moft  agreeable  profpeft  imaginable. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  which  we  fpeak,  that  Exenetus,  vic¬ 
tor  in  the  Olympic  games,  entered  the  city  in  triumph  in  a 
magnificent  chariot,  attended  by  300  more,  all  drawn  by  white 
horfes.  Their  habits  were  adorned  with  gold  and  filver  ;  and 
nothing  was  ever  more  fplendid  than  their  appearance.  Gel- 
lias,  the  moft  wealthy  of  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum,  eredled 
feveral  large  apartments  in  his  houfe  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  his  guefts.  Servants  waited  by  his  order  at 
the  gates  of  the  city,  to  invite  all  ftrangers  to  lodge  at  their 
maftev’s  houfe,  whither  they  conducted  them.  Hofpitality 
•was  much  pradtifed  and  effeemed  by  the  generality  of  that  city. 
A  violent  ftorm  having  obliged  500  horfemen  to  take  fheltef 
there,  Gellias  entertained  them  all  in  his  houfe,  and  fupplied 
them  immediately  with  dry  clothes,  of  which  he  had  always  a 
great  quantity  in  his  wardrobe.  This  is  underftanding  how  to 
make  a  noble  ufe  of  riches.  His  cellar  is  much  talked  of  by 
Eiftonans,  in  which  he  had  300  refervoirs  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
each  of  which  contained  ioof  amphorae. 

This  great  and  opulent  city  was  befieged,  and  at  length 
taken  by  the  Carthaginians.  Its  fall  fhook  all  Sicily,  and 
fpread  an  univerfal  terror.  The  caufe  of  its  being  loft  was  im¬ 
puted  to  the  Syracufans,  who  had  but  weakly  aided  it.  Dio- 
nyfius,  who  from  that  time  had  no  other  thoughts,  but  of  his 
grand  defigns,  and  was  fecretly  active  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  his  future  power,  took  the  advantage  of  this  favourable  op¬ 
portunity,  and  of  the  general  complaints  of  Sicily  againft  the 


*  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.203.  206. 

+  An  amphora  contained  about  feven  gallon;  ;  ico  consequently  con- 
Eiitcd  of  700  gallons,  or  11  hegfheads  7  gallons. 

Syracufans, 
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Syracufans,  to  render  the  magiftrates  odious,  and  to  exclaim 
agaiu'l  their  adminhlration.  In  a  public  affembly,  held  to 
conllder  of  the  prefent  (late  of  affairs,  when  nobody  dared  to 
open  their  mouths  for  fear  of  the  pevfons  at  the  helm,  Diony- 
fius  rofe  up,  and  boldly  accufed  the  magilfrates  of  treafon  ; 
adding  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  be  dcpofcd 
immediately,  without  waiting  till  the  term  of  their  adminiitra- 
tion  (hould  expire.  They  retorted  this  audacity  with  treat¬ 
ing  him  as  a  feditious  perfon,  and  a  difturber  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  as  fuch,  laid  a  fine  upon  him  according  to  the 
laws.  This  was  to  be  paid  before  he  could  be  admitted  to 
fpeak  again,  and  Dionyfius  was  not  in  a  condition  to  difeharge 
it.  Philiffus,  one  of  the  richeft  citizens,  who  wrote  the  hillory 
of  Sicily,  which  is  not  come  down  to  us,  depofited  the  money, 
and  exhorted  him  at  the  fame  time  to  give  his  opinion  upo  i 
the  date  of  affairs  with  all  the  liberty  which  became  a  citizen 
zealous  for  his  country. 

D  ionyfius  accordingly  refumed  his  difeourfe  with  more  vi¬ 
gour  than  before.  He  had  long  cultivated  the  habit  of  elo¬ 
quence,  which  he  looked  upon  with  reafon  as  a  very  neceffary 
talent  in  a  republican  government;  efpecially  in  his  views  of 
acquiring  the  people’s  favour,  and  of  reconciliating  them  to  his 
meafures.  He  began  with  deferibing  in  a  lively  and  pathetic 
manner  the  ruin  of  Agrigentum,  a  neighbouring  city  in  their 
alliance  ;  the  deplorable  extremity  to  which  the  inhabitants  had 
been  reduced,  of  quitting  the  place  under  the  cover  of  the  night; 
the  cries  and  lamentations  of  infants,  and  of  aged  and  fick  per- 
fons,  whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  to  a  cruel  anil 
mercilefs  enemy;  and  the  confequential  murder  of  all  who  had 
been  left  in  the  city',  whom  the  barbarous  viflor  dragged  from, 
the  temples  and  altars  of  the  gods  :  feeble  refuges  again!!  the 
Carthaginian  fury  and  impiety.  Pie  imputed  all  :thefe  evils 
to  the  treachery  of  the  commanders  of  the  army,  who,  inflead 
of  marching  to  the  relief  of  Agrigentum,  had  retreated  with 
their  troops  ;  to  the  criminal  protraction  and  delay  of  the  ma¬ 
gi  Urates,  corrupted  by  Carthaginian  bribes  ;  and  to  the  pride 
of  the  great  and  rich,  who  regarded  nothing  but  eftablifliing 
their  owm  power  upon  the  ruins  of  their  country’s  liberty. 
He  reprefented  Syracufe  as  compofed  of  two  different  bodies; 
the  one,  by  their  power  and  influence,  ufurping  all  the  dignities 
and  wealth  of  the  (late  ;  the  other,  oblcure,-defpifed,  and  trod 
under  foot,  bearing  the  tame  yoke  of  a  (hameful  fervitude,  and 
rather  (laves  than  citizens.  Pie  concluded  with  faying,  that 
the  only  remedy  for  fo  many  evils  was  to  eleft  perfons  from 
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among  the  people  devoted  to  their  intereft?,  and  who,  not  being 
capable  of  rendering  themfelves  formidable  by  their  riches  and 
authority,  would  be  folely  employed  for  the  public  good,  and 
apply  in  earnell  to  the  re-eftabliihment  of  the  liberty  of  Sv- 
racufe. 

This  difcourfe  was  liflened  to  with  infinite  pleafure,  as  all 
fpeeches  are,  which  flatter  the  natural  proper, fity  of  inferiors 
to  complain  of  the  government,  and  was  followed  with  the 
univerfal  applanfe  of  the  people,  who  always  give  themfelves 
tip  blindly  to  t’nofe,  who  know  how  to  deceive  them  under 
the  fpecious  pretext  of  ferving  their  intereft.  All  the  magi- 
ftrates  were  depofed  upon  the  fpot,  and  others  fubftituted  in 
their  room,  with  Dionyfius  at  the  head  of  them. 

This  was  only  the  firft  ftep  to  the  tyranny,  at  which  he  did 
not  flop.  The  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking  infpired  him  with 
new  courage  and  confidence.  He  had  aifo  in  yiew  the  dif- 
placing  of  the  generals  of  the  army,  and  to  have  their  power 
transferred  to  himftlf.  The  defign  was  hold  and  dangerous, 
and  he  applied  to  it  with  addrefs.  Before  he  attacked  them 
openly,  he  planted  his  batteries  againft  them  at  a  diftance  ; 
calumniating  them  by  his  emifiaries  to  the  people,  and  fparing 
no  pains  to  render  them  fufpedted.  He  caufed  it  to  be  whif- 
pered  among  the  populace,  that  thofe  commanders  held  fecret 
intelligence  with  the  enemy  ;  that  difguifed  couriers  were  fre¬ 
quently  feen  palling  and  repaffing  ;  and  that  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  fome  confpiracy  was  on  foot.  He  affefted  on 
his  fide  not  to  fee  thofe  leaders,  nor  to  open  himftlf  to  them 
at  all  upon  the  affairs  of  the  public.  He  communicated  none 
of  his  defigns  to  them  ;  as  if  he  was  apprehenfive  of  rendering 
himftlf  fuipeCted  by  having  any  intercourfe  or  correfpondence 
with  them.  Perfons  of  fenfe  and  difeernment  were  not  at  a 
lofs  to  difeoyer  the  tendency  of  thefe  undermining  arts  ;  nor 
were  they  filent  upon  the  occafion  :  but  the  common  people, 
prejudiced  in  his  favour,  inceffantly  applauded  and  admired  his 
zeal,  and  looked  upon  him  as  the  foie  protestor  and  afferter  of 
their  rights  and  liberties. 

Another  fcherne,  which  he  fet  at  work  with  his  ufual  ad¬ 
drefs,  was  of  very  great  fervice  to  him,  and  exceedingly  pro¬ 
moted  his  defigns.  There  was  a  great  number  of  banifhed 
perfons  difperl'ed  throughout  Sicily,  whom  the  fadtion  of  the 
nobility  of  Syracufe  had  expelled  the  city  at  different  times, 
and  upon  different  pretences.  He  knew  what  an  addition  of 
ftrength  fo  numerous  a  body  of  citizens  would  be  to  him,  whom 
gratitude  to  a  benefactor,  and  refentment  againft  thofe  who 
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had  occafioned  their  banifhment,  the  hope  of  retrieving  then 
affairs,  and  of  enriching  themlelves  out  of  the  fpoiis  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  rendered  moft  proper  for  the  execution  of  his  defigns, 
and  attached  unalterably  to  his  perfon  and  intereft.  H-e  ap¬ 
plied  therefore  earneftly  to  obtain  their  recall.  It  was  given 
out,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  raife  a  numerous  body  of  troops 
to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  people 
were  in  great  pain  upon  the  expence  to  which  the  new  levies 
would  amount.  Dionyllus  took  the  advantage  of  this  favour¬ 
able  conjuncture,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  public.  He  re- 
prefented,  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  bring  foreign  troops  at  a 
great  expence  from  Italy  and  Peloponnefus,  whillt  they  might 
f.ipply  themfelves  with  excellent  foldiers,  without  being  at  any 
charge  at  all:  that  there  were  numbers  of  Syracufans  in  every 
part  of  Sicily,  who,  notwithftanding  the  ill  treatment  they 
had  received,  had  always  retained  the  hearts  of  citizens  under 
the  name  and  condition  of  exiles;  that  they  preferred  a  ten¬ 
der  affe&ion  and  inviolable  fidelity  for  their  country,  and  had 
chofe  rather  to  wander  about  Sicily  without  fupport  or  fettle- 
ment,  than  to  take  part  in  the  armies  of  the  enemy,  however 
advantageous  the  offers  to  induce  them  to  it  had  been.  This 
dii'couvfe  ox'  Dionyllus  had  all  the  effeCt  upon  the  people  he 
could  have  wifhed.  His  colleagues,  who  perceived  plainly 
what  lie  had  in  view,  were  afraid  to  contradict  him;  rightly 
judging,  that  their  opposition  would  not  only  prove  ineffectual, 
but  ineenfe  the  people  agninft  them,  and  even  augment  the 
reputation  of  Dionyllus,  to  whom  it  would  leave  the  hon¬ 
our  of  recalling  the  exiles.  Their  return  was  therefore  decreed, 
and  they  accordingly  came  all  to  Syracufe  without  lofing  Tm:. 

A  deputation  from  Gela,  a  city  in  the  dependence  of  Syru- 
cufe,  arrived  about  the  lame  time,  to  demand  that  the  pairiion 
fnould  be  reinforced.  Dionvfius  immediately  marched  thither 
with  2000  foot,  and  400  horfe.  He  found  the  city  in  a  great 
commotion,  and  divided  into  two  factions  ;  one  of  the  peopi.  , 
and  the  other  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  The  latter  having- 
been  tried  in  form,  were  condemned  by 'the  affembly  to  die, 
and  to  have  their  eftates  confifcated  for  the  ufe  of  the  public. 
This  confiscation  was  applied  to  pay  off  the  arrears,  which  had 
long  been  due  to  the  former  garrifons,  commanded  by  Dexip- 
pus  the  Lacedaemonian  ;  and  Dionyfius  promifed  t’ne  troops  he 
brotiglit  with  him  to  Syracufe  to  double  the  pay  they  were  to 
receive  from  the  city.  This  was  attaching  fo  many  r  w  crea¬ 
tures  to  himfelf.  The  inhabitants  of  Gela  treated  him  with 
the  higheft  marks  of  honour,  and  font  deputies  to  Syracufe  to 
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return  their  thanks  for  the  important  fervice  that  city  had  done 
them  in  fending  Dionyiius  thither.  leaving  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  bring  Dexippus  into  his  meafures,  he  returned'with  his 
troops  to  Syracufe,  after  having  promifed  the  inhabitants  of 
Gela,  who  ufed  all  means  in  their  power  to  keep  him  amongft 
them,  that  he  would  foon  return  with  more  confiderable  aid. 

He  arrived  at  Syracufe  juft  as  the  people  were  coming  out 
of  the  theatre,  who  ran  in  throngs  about  him,  enquiring  with 
carneflnefs  what  he  had  heard  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  an- 
fwered  with  a  fad  and  dejefted  air,  that  the  city  nourifhed 
far  more  dangerous  and  formidable  enemies  in  her  bcfom  ;  that 
w  hi  lit  Carthage  was  making  extraordinary  preparations  for  the 
hivahon  of  Syracufe,  thofe  who  were  in  command,  inftead  of 
routing  the  zeal  and  attention  of  the  citizens,  and  fetting  every 
thing  at  work  againft  the  approncli  of  fo  potent  an  enemy, 
lulled  them  with  trivial  amufements  and  idle  fbows,  and  fuf- 
fered  the  troops  to  want  neceffaries  ;  converting  their  pay  to 
their  private  ufes  in  a  fraudulent  manner  deftrudtive  to  the 
public  affairs  ;  that  he  had  always  fufficiently  comprehended 
the  caufe  of  fuch  a  conduct; ;  that  however  it  was  not  now  upon 
mere  conjecture,  but  upon  too  evident  proof,  Jiis  complaints 
were  founded  ;  that  Imilcar,  the  general  of  the  Carthaginians, 
had  fent  an  officer  to  him,  under  pretext  of  treating  about  the 
ranfom  of  prifoners,  hut  in  reality  to  prevail  on  him  not  to  he 
too  llriCt  in  examining  into  the  conduft  of  his  colleagues ;  and 
that  if  he  would  not  enter  into  the  meaf tires  of  Carthage,  at 
leaft  that  he  would  not  oppofe  them ;  that  for  his  part,  he  came 
to  refign  his  command,  and  to  abdicate  his  dignity,  that  he 
might  leave  no  room  for  injurious  fufpicions  of  his  adting  in 
concert,  and  holding  intelligence,  with  traitors  who  fold  the 
commonwealth. 

This  difcourfe  being  rumoured  amongft  the  troops,  and 
about  the  city,  occaiioned  great  inquietude  and  alarm.  The 
next  day  the  affembly  was  fummoned,  and  Dionyiius  renewed 
Iris  complaints  againft  the  generals,  which  were  received  with 
univerfal  applaufe.  Some  of  the  affembly  cried  out,  that  it  was 
neceffary  to  appoint  him  generaliffimo,  with  unlimited  power, 
and  that  it  would  be  too  late  for  fo  fahitary  a  recourfe,  when 
the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  Syracufe  ;  that  the  importance 
of  the  war  which  threatened  them,  required  fuch  a  leader  ; 
that  it  was  in  the  fame  manner  formerly,  that  Gclon  was  eltft- 
ed  generaliffimo,  and  defeated  the  Carthaginian  army  at  Hime- 
ra,  which  confifted  of  300,000  men  ;  that  as  for  the  accufa- 
tion  alleged  againft  the  traitors,  it  might  be  referred  to  ano¬ 
ther  day,  but  that  the  prefent  affair  would  admit  no  delay. 
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Nor  was  it  deferred  in  effect ;  for  the  people,  who,  when  once 
prejudiced,  run  headlong  after  their  opinion  without  examining 
any  thing,  elected  Dionyfius  generalifilmo  with  unlimited 
power  that  infant.  In  the  fame  affembly  he  caufed  it  to  be 
decreed,  that  the  foldiers’  pay  fhould  be  doubled  ;  infinuating 
that  the  fate  would  be  amply  reimburfed  by  the  conquefts  con- 
fequential  of  that  advance.  This  being  done,  and  the  affern- 
bly  difmiffed,  the  Syracufans,  upon  cool  reflection  on  what 
had  palled,  began  to  be  in  fome  conftemation;  as  if  it  had  not 
been  the  effect  of  their  own  choice  ;  and  comprehended, 
though  too  late,  that  hom  the  defire  cf  preferving  their  liberty, 
they  had  given  themfelves  a  mafler. 

Dionyfius  rightly  judged  the  importance  of  taking  his  men- 
fures  before  tbe  people  repented  what  they  had  done.  There 
remained  but  one  ftep  more  to  the  tyranny,  which  was  to  have 
a  body  of  guards  affigned  him  ;  and  that  he  accomplifhed  in  the 
mofl  artful  and  politic  manner.  He  propofed,  that  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  under  40  years  of  age,  and  capable  of  bearing  arms,  fhould 
march  withf  provifions  for  30  days  to  the  city  of  Leontium. 
The  Syracufans  were  at  that  time  in  poffellion  of  the  place, 
and  had  a  carrifon  in  it.  It  was  full  of  fugitive  and  foreic  i 
foldiers,  who  were  very  fit  perfons  for  the  execution  of  his  de- 
ilgns.  He  juftly  fufpedled,  that  the  greatell  part  of  the  Syra¬ 
cufans  would  not  follow  him.  He  fet  out  however,  and  in- 
camped  in  the  night  upon  the  plains  near  the  city.  It  was 
not  long  before  a  great  noife  was  heard  throughout  the  camp. 
This  tumult  wasraifed  by  perfons  planted  for  that  purpofe  by 
Dionyfius.  He  affedled,  that  ambufeades  had  been  laid  with 
defign  to  afTaffinate  him,  and  in  great  trouble  and  alarm  retir¬ 
ed  for  refuge  into  the  citadel  of  Leontium,  where  he  palled 
the  reft;  of  the  night,  after  having  caufed  a  great  number  of  fires 
to  be  lighted,  and  drawn  off  fuch  of  the  troops  as  he  moil 
confided  in.  At  break  of  day  the  people  aflembled  in  a  body, 
to  whom,  exprefiiug  ftill  great  apprehenfion,  he  explained  the 
danger  he  had  been  in,  and  demanded  permiffion  to  choofe 
himfelf  a  guard  of  600  men  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon.  l  i- 
fiftratus  had  fet  him  the  example  long  before,  and  bad  ufed  the 
fame  ftratagem  when  he  made  himfelf  tyrant  of  Athens.  II  ■ 
demand  feemed  very  reafonable,  and  was  accordingly  complied 
with.  He  chofe  out  xooo  men  for  his  guard  upon  the  fpot, 
armed  them  completely,  equipped  them  magnificently,  a;  d 
made  them  great  promifes  for  their  encouragement.  He  aifo 
attached  the  foreign  foldiers  to  his  intereft  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner,  ,by  fpeaking  to  them  with  great  freedom  and  afLbilitv 
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He  made  many  removals  and  alterations  in  the  troops,  to  fecure 
the  officers  in  his  intereil,  and  difmiffed  Dexippus  to  Sparta-, 
in  whom  he  could  not  confide.  At  the  fame  time  he  ordered 
a  great  part  of  the  gavrifon  which  he  had  fent  to  Geia,  to 
join  him,  and  affembled  from  all  parts  fugitives,  exiles,  debtors, 
and  criminals :  a  train  worthy  of  a  tyrant. 

With  this  elcort  he  returned  to  Syracufe,  which  trembled  at 
his  approach.  The  people  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
oppofe  his  undertakings,  or  to  difpute  his  authority.  The  city 
was  full  of  foreign  foldiers,  and  law  itfelf  upon  the  point  of 
being  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians.  To  ftrengthen  himfelf 
the  more  in  the  tyranny,  he  efpeufed  the  daughter  of  Hermocra- 
tes,  the  moil  powerful  citizen  of  Syracufe,  and  who  had  con¬ 
tributed  the  moil  to  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians.  He  alfo  gave 
his  filler  in  marriage  to  Polyxenus,  brother-in-law  of  Hermo- 
crates.  He  afterwards  fmnmoned  an  afiembly,  in  which  he 
rid  himfelf  of  Daphneus  and  Demarchus,  who  had  been  the 
mold  atlive  in  oppofing  his  ufurpation.  In  this  manner  Dio- 
nyfius,  from  afimple  notary  and  a  citizen  of  the  lowtft  clafs, 
made  himfelf  abfolute  lord  and  tyrant  of  the  greateft  and  moil 
opulent  city  of  Sicily. 


SECTION  II. 


COMMOTIONS  IN  SICILY  AND  AT  SYRACUSE  AGAINST 
DIONYSIUS - HE  FINDS  MEANS  TO  DISPEL  THEM. 

Dionysius  had  a  rude  (hock  to  experience  *  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  ufurpation.  The  Carthaginians  having  befieged 
Gent,  he  marched  touts  relief,  and  after  fome  unfuccefsful  en¬ 
deavours  againft  the  enemy,  threw  himfelf  into  the  place.  He 
behaved  there  with  little  vigour  ;  and  all  the  fervice  he  did  the 
inhabitants  was  to  make  them  abandon  their  city  in  the  night, 
and  to  cover  their  flight  in  perfon.  He  was  fufpedted  of  adl- 
iug  in  concert  with  the  enemy,  and  the  more,  becaufe  they  did 
not  purfue  him,  and  that  he  loll  very  few  of  his  foreign  foldi¬ 
ers.  A  il  the  inhabitants  who  remained  at  Gela,  were  butcher¬ 
ed.  Thofe  of  Camarina,  to  avoid  the  fame  fate,  followed  their 
example,  and  withdrew  with  all  the  effects  they  could  carry 
away.  The  moving  fight  of  aged  perfons,  matrons,  young  vir¬ 
gins,  and  tender  infants,  hurried  on  beyond  their  ferength, 
it  ruck  Dioriyfius’s  troops  with  ccmpaffion,  and  incenfed  them. 
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againft  the  tyrant.  Thofe  he  had  raffed  in  I'aTy  withdrew  to 
their  own  country  ;  and  the  Syracufan  cavalry,  after  having 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  kill  him  upon  the  march,  from  his 
being  furrounded  with  his  foreigners,  made  forwards,  and  hav¬ 
ing  entered  Syracufe,  went  direftly  to  his  palace,  which  they 
plundered,  ufing  his  wife  at  the  fame  time  with  fo  much  vio¬ 
lence  and  ill  ufage,  that  {he  died  of  it  foon  after.  Dionyfius, 
who  had  foreieen  their  delign,  followed  them  clofe  with  only 
100  horfe,  and  400  foot  ;  and  having  marched  almoft  20 
leagues  *  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  he  arrived  at  midnight 
at  one  of  the  gates,  which  he  found  (hut  againft  him.  He  fet 
fire  to  it,  and  opened  himfelf  a  paffage  in  that  manner.  The 
richeft  of  the  citizens  ran  thither  to  difpute  his  entrance,  but 
were  furrounded  by  the  foldiers,  and  almoft  all  of  them  killed. 
Dionlyfius  having  entered  the  city,  put  all  to  the  fword  that 
came  in  his  way,  plundered  the  houfes  of  his  enemies;  of  whom 
he  killed  a  great  number,  and  forced  the  reft  to  leave  Syracufe. 
The  next  day  in  the  morning  the  whole  body  of  his  troops  ar¬ 
rived.  The  unhappy  fugitives  of  Gela  and  Camarina,  out  of 
horror  for  the  tyrant,  retired  to  the  Leontines.  Imilcar  hav¬ 
ing  fent  an  herald  to  Syracufe,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Cavthaginiansf .  By  one  of  the 
articles  it  was  ftipulated,  that  Syracufe  fnould  continue  under 
the  government  of  Dionyfius  ;  which  confirmed  all  the  fupi- 
cions  that  had  been  conceived  of  him.  This  happened  in  the 
year  Darius  Nothusdied^. 

It  was  then  he  facrificed  every  thing  that  gave  umbrage  to 
his  repofe  and  fecurity.  He  knew,  that,  after  having  deprived 
the  Syracufans  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  he  could  not  fail 
of  incurring  their  extreme  abhorrence  ;  and  the  fear  of  the  mi- 
ferieshe  had  to  expedl  in  confequence,  increafedin  the  ufurper 
in  proportion  to  their  hatred  of  him.  He  looked  upon  all  his 
new  fubjedls  as  fo  many  enemies,  and  believed,  that  he  could 
only  avoid  the  dangers,  which  furrounded  him  on  all  fides,  and 
dogged  him  in  all  places,  by  cutting  off  one  part  of  the  people 
to  intimidate  the  other.  He  did  not  obferve,  that  in  adding 
the  cruelty  of  executions  to  the  oppreffion  of  the  public,  he 
only  multiplied  his  enemies,  and  induced  them,  after  the  Iofs 
of  their  liberty,  to  preferve  at  leaft  their  lives  by  attempting 
upon  his. 

$  Dionyfius,  who  forefaw  that  the  Syracufans  would  not  fail 
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to  take  the  advantage  of  the  repofe,  in  which  the  treaty  lately 
concluded  with  the  Carthaginians  had  left  them,  to  attempt  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  their  liberty,  neglected  nothing  on  his  fide 
in  fupport  of  his  power.  He  fortified  the  part  of  the  city 
called  the  Ifle,  which  was  before  very  ilrong  from  the  nature 
of  its  fituation,  and  might  be  defended  by  a  moderate  garrifon. 
He  furrounded  it  with  good  walls,  flanked  at  due  diftances 
with  high  towers,  and  feparated  in  that  manner  from  the  reft 
of  the  city.  To  thefe  works  he  added  a  Ilrong  citadel,  to  ferve 
him  for  a  retreat  and  refuge  in  cafe  of  accident,  and  caufed  a 
great  number  of  fnops  and  piazzas  to  be  erected,  capable  of 
containing  a  confiderable  multitude  of  inhabitants. 

As  to  the  lands,  he  chofe  out  the  belt  of  them,  which  he  be¬ 
llowed  upon  his  creatures  and  the  officers  of  his  making,  and 
diftributed  the  reft  in  equal  proportion  among!!  the  citizens 
and  ftrangers,  including  the  Haves,  who  had  been  made  free 
amongft  the  firft.  He  divided  the  houfes  in  the  fame  manner, 
referring  thofe  in  the  Ifle  forfuch  of  the  citizens  as  he  could 
moft  confide  in,  and  for  his  ftrangers. 

After  having  taken  thefe  precautions  for  his  fecurity,  he 
began  to  think  of  fubjedling  feveral  free  ftates  of  Sicily,  which 
had  aided  the  Carthaginians.  He  began  with  the  iiege  of 
HerbeiTes.  The  Syracufans  in  his  army,  feeing  their  fwords 
in  their  hands,  thought  it  their  duty  to  ufe  them  for  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  their  liberty.  At  a  time  when  they  met  in 
throngs  to  concert  their  meafures,  one  of  the  officers,  who 
took  upon  him  to  reprove  them  on  that  account,  was  killed 
upon  the  fpot,  and  his  death  ferved  as  a  fignal  for  their  revolt. 
They  fent  immediately  to  iEtna  for  the  horfe,  who  had  re¬ 
tired  thither  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  Dionyfius, 
alarmed  at  this  motion,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  marched  diredlly 
to  Syracufe,  to  keep  it  in  obedience.  The  revolters  followed 
him  clofe,  and  having  feized  upon  the  fuburb  Epipolis,  bar¬ 
red  all  communication  with  the  country.  They  received  aid 
from  their  allies  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  fetting  a  price  upon 
the  tyrant’s  head,  promifed  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  fuch 
of  the  ftrangers  as  fnculd  abandon  him.  A  great  number 
came  over  to  them;  whom  they  treated  with  the  utmoft  fa¬ 
vour  and  humanity.  They  made  them  machines  advance, 
and  battered  the  walls  of  the  Ifle  vigoroufly,  without  giving 
IDionyfius  the  leaft  refpite. 

The  tyrant,  finding  himfelf  reduced  to  extremities,  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  greateft  part  of  the  ftrangers,  and  fliut  up  on 
the  fide  of  the  country,  aflembled  his  friends  to  confult  with 
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them,  rather  by  what  kind  of  death  he  fhould  put  a  glorious 
period  to  his  career,  than  upon  the  means  of  faving  himfelf. 
They  endeavoured  to  infpire  him  with  new  courage,  and  were 
divided  in  their  opinions;  but  at  laft  the  advice  of  Philiilus  pre¬ 
vailed,  which  was,  that  he -fhould  by  no  means  renounce  the 
tyranny.  Dionyfius,  to  gain  time,  fent  deputies  to  the  revolt- 
'ers,  and  demanded  permiftion  to  quit  the  place  with  his  adhe¬ 
rents,  which  was  granted,  and  five  (hips  to  tranfport  his  people 
and  effefts.  He  had  however  fent  difpatches  fecretly  to  the 
Campanians,  who  garrifoned  the  places  in  the  poffeifion  of  the 
Carthaginians,  with  offers  of  conliderable  reward,  if  they 
would  come  to  his  relief. 

The  Syracufans,  who,  after  the  treaty,  believed  their  bufi- 
nefs  done,  and  the  tyrant  entirely  defeated,  had  dilarmed  part 
of  their  troops,  and  the  reft  afted  with  great  indolence  and 
little  difcipline.  The  arrival  of  the  Campanians,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  1200  horfe,  infinitely  furprifed  and  alarmed  the  city. 
After  having  beat  fuch  as  disputed  their  paffage,  they  opened 
themfelves  a  way  to  Dionyfius.  At  the  fame  time  300  fol- 
diers  more  arrived  to  his  affiftance:  the  face  of  things  was  then 
entirely  altered,  and  terror  and  dejedtion  changed  parties. 
Dionyfius,  in  a  Pally,  drove  them  vigoroufly  as  far  as  that  part 
of  the  city  called  Neapolis.  The  daughter  was  not  very  con- 
fiderable,  becaufe  he  had  given  orders  to  fpare  thofe  who  fled. 
He  caufed  the  dead  to  be  interred,  and  gave  thofe  w-ho  had 
retired  to  .Etna  to  underftand,  that  they  might  return  with 
entire  fecuritv.  Many  came  to  Syracufe,  but  others  did  not 
think  it  advifeable  to  confide  in  the  faith  of  a  tyrant.  The 
Campanians  were  rewarded  to  their  fatisfadtion,  and  difmiffed. 

The  Lacedxmonians  at  this  time  took  fuch  meafures  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Syracufe,  as  were  moil  unworthy  of  the  Spartan  name. 
They  had  lately  fubverted  the  liberty  of  Athens,  and  declared 
publicly  in  all  the  cities  of  their  dependence  againft  popular 
government.  They  deputed  one  of  their  citizens  to  Syra¬ 
cufe,  to  exprefs  in  appearance  the  part  .they  took  in  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  that  city,  and  to  offer  it  their  aid;  but  in  reality 
he  was  fent  to  confirm  Dionyfius  in  fupporting  himfelf  in  the 
tyranny;  expecting,  that  from  the  increafe  of  his  power  he 
would  prove  of  great  advantage  and  fupport  to  their  own. 

Dionyfius  faw,  from  what  had  fo  lately  happened  at  Syra¬ 
cufe,  what  he  was  to  expect  from  the  people  for  the  future. 
IVhiift  the  inhabitants  were  employed  abroad  in  harveft-work, 
he  entered  their  houfes,  and  feized  upon  all  the  arms  be  could 
find.  He  afterwards  inclofed  the  citadel  with  an  additional 
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wall,  fitted  out  abundance  of  (Tups,  armed  great  numbers  of 
ftrangets,  and  took  all  poftible  meaiures  to  fecure  hirnfelf 
againft  the  difaffedtion  of  the  Syracufans. 

After  having  made  this  provifion  for  his  fafety  at  home,  he 
prepared  to  extend  his  conquefts  abroad;  from  whence  he  did 
not  only  propofe  the  increafe  of  his  dominions  and  reve¬ 
nues,  but  the  additional  advantage  of  diverting  his  fubjedts 
from  the  fenfe  of  their  loft  liberty,  by  turning  their  attention 
upon  their  ancient  and  always  abhorred  enemy,  and  by  em¬ 
ploying  them  in  lofty  projects,  military  expeditions,  and  glo¬ 
rious  exploits,  to  which  the  hopes  of  riches  and  plunder  would 
be  annexed.  He  conceived  this  to  be  alfo  the  means  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  affe&ion  of  his  troops;  and  that  the  efteem  of  the 
people  would  be  a  confequence  of  the  grandeur  and  fuccefs  of 
his  enterprifes. 

Hionyfius  wanted  neither  courage  nor  policy,  and  had  ail 
the  qualities  of  a  great  general.  He  took,  either  by  force  or 
fraud,  Naxc3,  Catana,  Leontium,  and  feme  *  other  towns  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Syracufe,  which  for  that  reafon  were 
very  agreeable  to  his  purpofes.  Some  of  them  he  treated 
with  favour  and  clemency,  to  engage  the  efteem  and  confluence 
of  the  people:  others  he  plundered,  to  ilrike  terror  into  the 
country.  The  inhabitants  cf  Leontium  were  tranfplanted  to 
Syracufe. 

Thefe  conquefts  alarmed  the  neighbouring  cities,  which, 
faw  themfelves  threatened  with  the  fame  misfortune.  Rhe- 
gio,  fit nated  upon  the  oppofite  coaft  of  the  ftrait  which  divides 
Sicily  from  Italy,  prepared  to  prevent  it,  and  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Syracufan  exiles,  who  were  very  numerous, 
and  with  the  Mefienians  on  the  Sicilian  fide  of  the  ftrait,  who 
were  to  aid  them  with  a  powerful  fupply.  They  had  levied  a 
cor,  fiderable  army,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  marching  a  gain  ft: 
the  tyrant,  when  difeord  arofe  amongft  the  troops,  and  render¬ 
ed  the  enterprife  abortive.  It  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  alliance  between  Hionyfius  and  the  two  cities. 

He  had  long  revolved  a  great  delign  in  his  mind,  which 
was  to  ruin  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily,  a  great  obilacle 
to  his  own,  as  his  difeontented  fubjects  never  failed  of  a  reluge 
in  the  towns  dependent  upon  that  nation.  The  accident  of 
the  plague,  which  had  lately  ravaged  Carthage,  and  extreme¬ 
ly  diminifhed  its  ftrength,  feemed  to  fupply  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  execution  of  his  delign.  But,  as  a  man 
of  ability,  he  knew  that  the  greatnefs  cf  the  preparations 
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ought  to  anfwer  that  of  an  enterprife,  to  affure  the  fuccefs  of 
it;  and  he  applied  to  them  in  a  manner,  which  fhows  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  views,  and  extraordinary  capacity.  He  therefore 
ufed  uncommon  pains  and  application  for  that  purpofe;  con- 
fcious  that  the  war,  into  which  he  was  entering  with  one  of 
the  moft  powerful  nations  then  in  the  world,  might  be  of 
long  duration,  and  have  variety  of  confiderable  events. 

His  firft  care  was  to  bring  to  Syracufe,  as  well  from  the 
conquered  cities  in  Sicily,  as  from  Greece  and  Italy,  a  great 
number  of  artilans  and  workmen  of  all  kinds;  whom  he  in¬ 
duced  to  come  thither  by  the  offer  of  great  gain  and  reward, 
the  certain  means  of  engaging  the  moft  excellent  perfons  in 
every  profeffion.  He  caufed  an  infinite  number  of  every  kind 
of  arms  to  be  forged,  fwords,  javelines,  lances,  partifans,  hel¬ 
mets,  cuiraffes,  bucklers;  all  after  the  manner  of  the  nation  by 
whom  they  were  to  be  worn.  He  built  alfo  a  great  number 
of  galleys,  that  had  from  three  to  five  benches  of  rowers,  and 
were  of  an  entirely  new  invention;  with  abundance  of 
other  barks  and  veffels  for  the  tranfportation  of  troops  and 
provisions. 

The  whole  city  feemed  but  one  workfhop,  and  continually 
refounded  with  the  noife  of  the  f-jveral  artifans.  Not  only  the 
porches,  piazzas,  porticoes,  places  of  exeroife,  and  public 
places,  but  private  houfes  of  any  extent  were  full  of  workmen. 
Hionytius  had  diftrfbuted  them  with  admirable  order.  Each 
fpecies  of  artilts,  divided  by  ftreets  and  diftridts,  had  their 
overfeers  and  infpeftors,  who,  by  their  prefence  and  direction, 
promoted  and  completed  the  works.  Dionyfius  himfelf  was 
perpetually  among!!  the  workmen,  encouraging  them  with 
praife,  and  rewarding  their  merit.  He  knew  how  to  confer 
different  marks  of  honour  upon  them,  according  to  their  dif- 
tingu’fhing  themfelves  by  their  ingenuity  or  application.  He 
would  even  make  fome  of  them  dine  with  him  at  his  own  table, 
where  he  entertained  them  with  the  freedom  and  kindnefs  of  a 
friend.  It  is  juftly  faid  *,  that  honour  nourifhes  arts  and 
fciences,  and  that  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  are  animated 
by  the  love  of  glory.  The  prince  who  knows  how  to  put  the 
two  greatefl  fprings  and  ftrongeft  incentives  of  the  human  foul, 
interefl  and  glory,  in  motion,  under  proper  regulations,  will 
foon  make  all  arts  and  fciences  flourifh  in  his  kingdom,  and 
fill  it  at  a  fmall  expence  with  perfons  who  excel  in  every  pro¬ 
feffion.  And  this  happened  now  at  Syracufe,  where  a  .lingle 
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perfon  of  great  ability  in  the  art  of  governing,  excited  fuch 
ardour  and  emulation  amongft  the  artificers,  as  it  is  not  eafy 
to  imagine  or  defcribe. 

Dionyfius  applied  himfelf  more  particularly  to  the  navy.  He 
knew  that  Corinth  had  invented  the  art  of  building  galleys 
with  three  and  five  benches  of  oars,  and  was  ambitious  of  ac¬ 
quiring  for  Syracufe,  a  Corinthian  colony,  the  glory  of  bring¬ 
ing  that  art  to  perfection  ;  which  he  effefted.  The  timber  for 
building  his  galleys  was  brought,  part  of  it  from  Italy,  where 
it  was  drawn  on  carriages  to  the  fea-fide,  and  from  thence  fhip- 
ped  to  Syracufe  ;  and  part  from  mount  iEtna,  which  at  that 
time  produced  abundance  of  pine  and  fir  trees.  In  a  ffiort 
fpace,  a  fleet  of  200  galleys  was  feen  in  a  manner  to  rife  out  of 
the  earth  ;  and  100  others,  formerly  built,  were  refitted  by  his 
order.  He  Saufed  alfo  160  (beds  to  be  erected  within  the 
great  port,  each  of  them  capable  of  containing  two  galleys,  and 
150  more  to  be  repaired. 

The  fight  of  fuch  a  fleet,  built  in  fo  ffiort  a  time,  and  fitted 
out  with  fo  much  magnificence,  would  have  given  reafon  to 
believe,  that  all  Sicily  had  united  its  labours  and  revenues  in 
accomplifhing  fo  great  a  work.  On  the  other  fide,  the  view 
of  fuch  an  incredible  quantity  of  arms  newly  made,  would  have 
inclined  one  to  think,  that  Dionyfius  had  folely  employed  him- 
fclf  in  providing  them,  and  had  exhaufted  his  treafures  in  the 
expence.  They  confifted  of  140*000  lhields,  and  as  many 
helmets  and  iwords  ;  and  upwards  of  14,000  cuiraffes,  finifhed 
with  all  the  art  and  elegance  imaginable.  They  were  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  horfe,  for  the  tribunes  and  centurions  of  the  foot, 
and  for  the  foreign  troops  who  had  the  guard  of  his  perfon. 
Darts,  arrows,  and  lances,  were  innumerable,  and  engines 
and  machines  of  war  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions. 

The  fleet  was  to  be  manned  by  an  equal  number  of  citizens 
and  ftrangers.  Dionyfius  did  not  think  of  raifing  toops  till  all 
his  preparations  were  complete.  Syracufe  and  the  cities  in 
its  dependence  fupplied  him  with  part  of  his  forces.  Many 
came  from  Greece,  efpecially  from  Sparta.  The  confiderabie 
pay  he  offered  brought  foldiers  in  crowds  from  all  parts  to  lift 
in  his  fervice. 

He  omitted  none  of  the  precautions  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs 
of  his  enterprife  ;  the  importance  as  well  as  difficulty  of  which 
was  well  known  to  him.  He  was  not  ignorant  that  every 
thing  depends  upon  the  zeal  and  sffe&ion  of  the  troops  for 
their  general,  and  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  the  gaining 
of  the  hearts*  not  of  his  own  fubjedts  only,  but  of  all  the  in¬ 
habitants 
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habitants  of  Sicily,  and  fucceeded  in  it  to  a  wonder.  He  had 
entirely  changed  his  behaviour  for  feme  time.  Kindnefs, 
courtefy,  clemency,  a  difpofitien  to  do  good,  and  an  inlinua- 
ting  complacency  for  all  the  world,  had  taken  place  of  that 
haughty  and  imperious  air,  and  inhumanity  of  temper,  which 
had  rendered  him  fo  odious.  He  was  fo  entirely  altered,  that 
he  did  not  feem  to  be  the  lame  man. 

Whilft  he  was  haftening  his  preparations  for  the  war,  and 
applying  to  the  attainment  of  his  fubjedts’  affections,  he  medi¬ 
tated  an  alliance  with  the  two  powerful  cities,  R'negium  and 
Meffina,  which  were  capable  of  difconcerting  his  great  defigns 
by  a  formidable  diverfion.  The  league  formed  by  thofe  cities 
forne  time  before,  though  without  any  effect,  gave  him  fome 
uneafinefs.  He  therefore  thought  it  neceffary  to  make  fure 
of  the  amity  of  them  both.  He  prefented  the  inhabitants  of 
Meffina  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  land,  which  was  fituated 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  lay  very  commodioufly  for  them. 
To  give  the  people  of  Rhegium  an  inftance  of  his  efteem  and 
regard  for  them,  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  defire  that  they  would 
give  him  one  of  their  citizens  in  marriage.  He  had  loft  his 
lirft  wife  in  the  popular  commotion,  as  before  related. 

Dionyfius,  feniible  that  nothing  eftablifhes  a  throne  more 
effectually  than  the  profpeCt  of  a  fucceffor,  who  may  enter  into 
the  fame  defigns,  have  the  fame  interells,  purfue  the  fame  plan, 
and  obferve  the  fame  maxims  of  government,  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  prefent  tranquillity  of  his  affairs,  to  contract  a 
double  marriage,  in  order  to  have  a  fucceffor,  to  whom  he 
might  transfer  the  fovereignty,  which  had  colt  him  fo  many 
pains  and  dangers  to  acquire. 

The  people  of  Rhegium,  to  whom  Dionyfius  had  firft  ap¬ 
plied,  having  called  a  council  to  take  his  demand  into  consi¬ 
deration,  came  to  a  refolution  not  to  contract  any  alliance  with 
a  tyrant ;  and  for  their  final  anfwer  returned,  that  they  had 
only  the  hangman’s  daughter  to  give  him.  The  raillery  was 
home,  and  cut  deep.  We  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel  how  dear  that 
city  paid  for  their  jeft. 

The  Locrians,  to  whom  Dionyfius  fent  the  fame  ambaffa- 
dors,  did  not  fhow  themfelves  fo  difficult  and  delicate,  but  fent 
him  Doris  for  a  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  their 
moft  illuflrious  citizens.  He  caufed  her  to  be  brought  from 
Locris  in  a  galley  with  five  benches  of  rowers  of  extraordinary 
magnificence,  and  fhining  on  all  fides  with  gold  and  filver. 
He  married,  at  the  fame  time,  Ariftomache,  daughter  of  Hip- 
parinus,  the  moll  confiderable  and  powerful  of  the  Syracufan 
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citizens,  and  lifter  of  Dion,  of  whom  much  will  be  faid  here¬ 
after.  She  was  brought  to  his  palace  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
lour  white  horfes,  which  was  then  a  lingular  mark  of  diftinc- 
tion.  The  nuptials  of  both  were  celebrated  the  fame  day 
with  univerfal  rejoicings  throughout  the  whole  city,  and  was 
attended  with  feafts  and  prefents  of  incredible  magnificence. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  manners  and  univerfal  cuftom  of  the 
we  Hern  nations,  from  all  antiquity,  that  he  efpoufed  two  wives 
at  once  ;  taking  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  the  liberty  af- 
fumed  by  tyrants  of  fetting  themfelves  above  all  laws. 

Dionyfius  feemed  to  have  an  equal  affection  for  the  two 
wives,  without  giving  the  preference  to  either,  to  remove  all 
caufe  of  jealoufy  and  difeord.  The  people  of  Syracufe  report¬ 
ed,  that  he  preferred  his  own  country-woman  to  the  ftranger; 
but  the  latter  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  her  hulband  the 
firft  fon,  which  fupported  him  not  a  little  againft  the  cabals 
and  intrigues  of  the  Syracufans.  Ariftomache  was  a  long 
time  without  any  fymptoms  of  child-bearing  ;  though  Diony¬ 
fius  defired  fo  eavneftly  to  have  iffue  by  her,  that  he  put  his 
Docrian’s  mother  to  death  ;  accuiing  her  of  hindering  Arifto- 
mache  from  conceiving  by  witchcraft. 

Ariftomache’s  brother  was  the  celebrated  Dion,  in  great 
eftimation  with  Dionyfius.  He  was  at  firft  obliged  for  his  cre¬ 
dit  to  his  filler’s  favour  ;  but  after  dillinguiihing  his  great 
capacity  in  many  inftances,  his  own  merit  made  him  much  be¬ 
loved  and  regarded  by  the  tyrant.  Among  the  other  marks 
Dionyfius  gave  him  of  his  confidence,  he  ordered  his  treafurers 
to  fupply  him,  without  further  orders,  with  whatever  money 
lie  fhould  demand,  provided  they  informed  him  the  fame  day 
they' paid  it. 

Dion  had  naturally  a  great  and  moil  noble  foul.  An  happy 
accident  had  conduced  to  infpire  and  confirm  in  him  the  moil 
elevated  fentiments.  It  was  a  kind  of  chance,  or  rather,  as 
Plutarch  fays,  a  peculiar  providence,  which  at  diftance  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Syracufan  liberty,  that  brought  Plato,  the 
moil  celebrated  of  philofophers,  to  Syracufe.  Dion  became 
his  friend  and  difciple,  and  made  great  improvements  from  his 
leffons  :  for  though  brought  up  in  a  luxurious  and  voluptuous 
court,  where  the  fupreme  good  was  made  to  confift  in  pleaiure 
and  magnificence,  he  had  no  fooner  heard  the  precepts  of  his 
new  mailer,  and  imbibed  a  tafte  for  the  philofophy  tnat  incul¬ 
cates  virtue,  than  his  foul  was  inflamed  with  the  love  of  it. 
Plato,  in  one  of  his  letters,  gives  this  glorious  teftimony  of  him; 
that  he  had  never  met  with  a  young  man,  upon  whom  his 
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difcourfes  made  fo  great  an  impreflion,  or  who  had  conceived 
his  principles  with  fo  much  ardour  and  vivacity. 

As  Dion  was  young  and  unexperienced,  obferving  the  faci¬ 
lity  with  which  Plato  had  changed  his  tafte  and  inclinations, 
he  imagined,  with  limplicity  enough,  that  the  fame  reafons 
would  have  the  fame  effects  upon  the  mind  of  Dionylius ;  and 
from  that  opinion  could  not  reft  till  he  had  prevailed  upon  the 
tyrant  to  hear,  and  converfe  with  him.  Diony litis  confented  : 
but  the  luft  of  tymannic  power  had  taken  too  deep  a  root  in 
his  heart  to  be  ever  eradicated  from  it.  It  was  *  like  an  in¬ 
delible  dye,  that  had  penetrated  his  iumoft  foul,  from  whence 
it  was  impofiible  ever  to  efface  it. 

f  Though  the  ftav  of  Plato  at  the  court  made  no  alteration 
in  Dionyftus,  he  perfevered  in  giving  Dion  the  fame  inftar.ees 
of  his  efteem  and  confidence,  and  even  to  fupport,  without 
taking  offence,  the  freedom  with  which  he  fpoke  to  him.  Di>- 
nyftus,  ridiculing  one  day  the  government  of  Gelort,  formerly 
king  of  Syracufe,  and  faying,  in  allufion  to  his  name,  that  lie 
had  been  the  “  laughing-ftock ±”  of  Sicily,  the  whole  court 
fell  into  great  admiration,  and  took  no  fmall  pains  in  praifmg 
the  quaintnefs  and  delicacy  of  the  conceit,  inlipid  and  flat  as 
it  was,  and  indeed  as  puns  and  quibbles  generally  are.  Dion 
took  it  in  a  ferious  fenfe,  and  was  fo  bold  as  to  reprefent  to 
him,  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  to  talk  in  that  manner  of  a 
prince,  whofe  wife  and  equitable  conduft  had  been  an  excel¬ 
lent  model  of  government,  and  given  the  Syracufans  a  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  monarchial  power.  “  You  reign,”  added 
he,  “  and  have  been  trufted  for  Gelon’s  fake  ;  but  for  your 
“  lake,  no  man  will  ever  be  trufted  after  you.”  It  was  very 
much,  that  a  tyrant  fnoitld  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  talked  to  in 
fuch  a  manner  with  impunity. 


SECTION  III. 

DIONYSIUS  DECLARES  WAR  AGAINST  THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 
VARIOUS  SUCCESS  OF  IT. 

Dionysius  feeing  his  great  preparations  were  complete, 
and  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  publicly 

*  T ?,v  fiaipw  %x  uvtiVTa  t v,t  sy  vroWta  ’hmtfcTo.ov  tjVasv  xaft 

cvriK'rrurcv.  Aog’xkIxs  Oi  otras  irt  oei  rujy  y^0Y,~Qjy  u.v-TiXa.[/.Zavis6xv  Aa/sv. — - 
Plut.  in  moral,  p.  77 9. 

I  Pidt.  p.  960.  f  r iXu;  fignifies  laughing-ftock. 
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opened  his  defign  to  the  Syracufans,  in  order  to  fntereft  them 
the  more  in  the  fnccefs  of  the  enterprife,  and  told  them  that 
it  was  againft  the  Carthaginians.  He  reprefented  that  people 
as  the  perpetual  and  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Greeks,  and  efpe- 
cially  of  thofe  who  inhabited  Sicily  ;  that  the  plague,  which 
had  lately  wafted  Carthage,  had  made  the  opportunity  favour¬ 
able,  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected  ;  that  the  people  in  fub- 
jedtion  to  fo  cruel  a  power,  waited  only  the  fignal  to  declare 
againft  it ;  that  it  would  be  much  for  the  glory  of  Syracufe  to 
ieinftate  the  Grecian  cities  in  their  liberty,  after  having  fo  long 
groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians  ;  that  in  declaring 
war  at  prefect  againft  the  Carthaginians,  they  only  preceded 
them  in  doing  fo  for  fome  time  ;  fince,  as  foon  as  they  had  re- 
tiieved  their  Ioffes,  they  would  not  fail  to  attack  Syracufe 
with  all  their  forces. 

The  affembly  were  unanimoufly  of  the  fame  opinion.  Their 
ancient  and  natural  hatred  of  the  barbarians;  their  anger  againft 
them  for  having  given  Syracufe  a  mafter ;  and  the  hope  that 
with  arms  in  their  hands  they  might  find  fome  occafion  of  re¬ 
covering  their  liberty,  united  them  in  their  fuffrages.  The 
war  was  refolved  without  any  oppofition,  and  began  that  very 
inftant.  There  were,  as  well  in  the  city  as  the  port,  a  great 
number  of  Carthaginians,  who,  upon  the  faith  of  treaties  and 
under  the  peace,  exercifed  traffic,  and  thought  themfelves  in 
fecurity.  The  populace,  by  Dionyfius’s  authority,  upon  the 
breaking  up  of  the  affembly,  ran  to  their  houfes  and  ffiips, 
plundered  their  goods,  and  carried  off  their  effedls.  They 
met  with  the  fame  treatment  throughout  Sicily  ;  to  which 
murders  and  maflacres  were  added,  by  way  of  reprifal  for  the 
many  cruelties  committed  by  the  barbarians  on  thofe  they  con¬ 
quered,  and  to  (how  them  what  they  had  to  expedt,  if  they 
continued  to  make  war  with  the  fame  inhumanity. 

After  this  bloody  execution,  Dionyfms  fer.t  a  letter  by  an 
herald  to  Carthage,  in  which  he  fignified  that  the  Syracufans 
declared  war  againft  the  Carthaginians,  if  they  did  net  with¬ 
draw  their  garrifons  from  all  the  Grecian  cities  held  by  them 
in  Sicily.  The  reading  of  this  letter  at  firft  in  the  ienate,  and 
afterwards  in  the  affembly  of  the  people,  occafior.ed  an  uncom¬ 
mon  alarm,  as  the  peftilence  had  reduced  the  city  to  a  deplor¬ 
able  condition.  However,  they  were  not  diimayed,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  They  railed  troops  with  the 
utmoft  diligence,  and  Imilcar  fet  out  immediately  to  put  him- 
fclf  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily. 

Dionyfius  on  his  fide  loft  no  time,  and  took  the  field  with 
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In's  army,  which  daily  increafed  by  the  arrival  of  new  troops, 
who  came  to  join  him  from  all  parts.  It  amounted  to  So, cco 
foot,  and  3000  horfe.  The  fleet  confifled  of  200  galleys,  and 
500  barks  laden  with  provifions  and  machines  of  war.  He 
opened  the  campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Motya,  a  fortified  town 
under  the  Carthaginians  near  mount  Eryx,  in  a  little  bland 
fomething  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  *  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  to  which  it  was  joined  by  a  final!  neck  of  land,  which 
the  befieged  immediately  cutoff,  to  prevent  the  approaches  of 
the  enemy  on  that  fide. 

Dionyfius  having  left  the  care  of  the  fiege  to  Leptinus,  who 
commanded  the  fleet,  went  with  his  land-forces  to  attack  the 
places  in  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians.  Terrified  by  the 
approach  of  fo  numerous  an  army,  they  till  furrendered,  except 
five,  which  were  Ancyra,  Solos,  f  Palermo,  Segefta,  and  En- 
tella.  The  laft  two  places  he  befieged. 

Imilcar  however,  to  make  a  diverfion,  detached  ten  galleys 
of  his  fleet,  with  orders  to  attack  and  furprife  in  the  night  ah 
the  veffels  which  remained  in  the  port  of  Syracule.  The 
commander  of  this  expedition  entered  the  port  according  to  his 
orders  without  reliftance,  and  after  having  funk  a  great  part  of 
the  veffels  which  he  found  there,  retired  well  fatislied  with 
the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprife. 

Dionyfius,  after  having  wafted  the  enemy’s  country,  return¬ 
ed,  and  fat  down  with  his  whole  army  before  Motya,  and 
having  employed  a  great  number  of  hands  in  making  dams 
and  moles,  he  reinftated  the  neck  of  land,  and  brought  his 
engines  to  work  on  that  fide.  The  place  was  attacked  and 
defended  with  the  utmofx  vigour.  After  the  befiegers  had  puf¬ 
fed  the  breach,  and  entered  the  city,  the  befieged  perfifted  a 
great  while  in  defending  themfelves  with  incredible  valour  ;  f* 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  purfue  and  drive  them  from  houle  to 
houfe.  The  foldiers,  enraged  at  fo  obilinate  a  defence,  put  all" 
before  them  to  the  fword  ;  age,  youth,  women,  children,  no¬ 
body  was  fpared,  except  thofe  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
temples.  The  town  was  abandoned  to  the  foldiers’  dilcretion  ; 
Dionyfius  being  pleafed  with  an  occafion  of  attaching  the 
troops  to  his  fervice  by  the  allurement  and  hope  of  gain. 

The  Carthaginians  made  an  extraordinary  effort  the  next 
year,  and  raifed  an  army  of  300,000  foot,  and  4000  horfe. 
The  fleet  under  Mago’s  command  confided  of  400  galleys,  and- 
upwards  of  600  veffels  laden  with  provifions  and  engines  of  war. 


Six  ftadia,  or  furlongs. 
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Tmilcar  had  given  the  captains  of  the  fleet  his  orders  fealed  up, 
which  were  not  to  be  opened  till  they  were  out  at  fea.  He 
had  taken  this  precaution,  that  his  defigns  might  be  kept  fe- 
cret,  and  to  prevent  ip:es  from  lending  advices  of  them  to  Si¬ 
cily.  The  rendezvous  was  at  Palermo  ;  where  the  fleet  arriv¬ 
ed  without  much  lofs  in  their  pafiage.  Imilcar  took  Eryx  by 
Ireachery,  and  foon  after  reduced  Motya  to  furrender.  Mef- 
i'lna  feemed  to  him  a  place  of  importance  ;  becaufe  it  might  fa¬ 
vour  the  landing  of  ti'oops  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  bar  the 
pafiage  of  thofe  that  fliould  come  from  Peloponneius.  After 
a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  it  fell  into  his  hands,  and  fome 
time  after  he  entirely  demolilhed  it. 

Dionyfius,  feeing  his  forces  extremely  inferior  to  the  enemy, 
retired  to  Syracufe.  Almolt  all  the  people  of  Sicily,  who  hated 
him  from  the  beginning,  and  were  only  reconciled  to  him  in 
appearance,  and  out  of  fear,  took  this  occafion  to  quit  his  party, 
and  to  join  the  Carthaginians.  The  tyrant  levied  new  troops, 
and  gave  the  Haves  their  liberty,  that  they  might  ferve  on 
board  the  fleet.  His  army  amounted  to  30,000  foot,  and 
3000  horfe,  and  his  fleet  to  180  galleys.  With  thefe  forces 
lie  took  the  field,  and  removed  about  18  leagues  from  Syra¬ 
cufe.  Imilcar  advanced  perpetually  with  his  land  army,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  fleet,  which  kept  near  the  coaft.  When  lie  ar¬ 
rived  at  Naxos,  he  could  not  continue  his  march  upon  the  fea-s 
fide,  and  was  obliged  to  take  a  long  compafs  round  mount 
JEtna,  shich  by  a  new  irruption  had  fet  the  country  about  it 
on  fire,  and  covered  it  with  afhes.  He  ordered  his  fleet  to 
wait  his  coming  up  at  Catena.  Dionyfius,  apprized  of  this, 
thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  attacking  it,  whilft 
feparate  from  the  land  forces,  and  whilft  his  own,  drawn  up  in 
battle  upon  the  fliore,  might  be  of  ferviceto  animate  and  fup- 
port  his  fleet.  The  fcheme  was  wifely  concerted,  but  the  fuc- 
eefs  not  anfwerable  to  it.  Leptinus,  his  admiral,  having  ad¬ 
vanced  inconfiderately  with  30  galleys,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Dionyfius,  who  Had  particularly  recommended  to  him  not 
to  divide  his  forces,  at  firft  funk  feveral  of  the  enemy’s  fhips, 
but  upon  being  furrounded  by  the  greater  number,  was  forced 
to  fiv.  His  whole  fleet  followed  his  example,  and  was  warm¬ 
ly  purfued  by  the  Carthaginians.  Mago  detached  boats  full 
of  foldiers,  with  orders  to  kill  all  that  endeavoured  to  fave 
themfelves  by  iwimming  to  {here.  The  land  army  drawn  up 
there,  faw  them  perifli  miferably  without  being  able  to  give 
them  any  affiftance.  The  lofs  on  the  fide  of  the, -Sicilians  was 
very  great;  mere  than  100  galleys  being  either  taken  or 
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funk,  and  20,000  men  per  idling  either  in  the  battle  or  the  pur- 
luit. 

i  he  Sicilians,  who  were  afraid  to  (hut  themfelves  up  in  Sy- 
racule,  where  they  could  not  fa:l  of  being  befleged  very  foon, 
folicited  Dionylius  to  lead  them  again  If  Imilcar,  whom  fobold 
a.11  enterprife  might  difconcert ;  beiides  which,  tliey  fhould 
find  his  troops  fatigued  with  their  long  and  halfy  march.  The 
propofal  pleafed  him  at  firft  ;  but  upon  reflecting,  that  Mago, 
with  the  Victorious  fleet,  might  notwithttanding  advance  and 
take  Syracufe,  he  thought  it  more  advifcable  to  return  thi¬ 
ther;  which  was  the  occafion  of  his  lofing  abundance  of  his 
troops,  who  deferred  in  numbers  on  all  fides.  Imilcar,  after 
a  march  of  two  days,  arrived  at  Catana,  where  he  halted  fome 
days  to  refrefh  his  army,  and  refit  his  fleet,  which  had  fuffered 
exceedingly  by  a  violent  fiorm. 

He  then  marched  to  Syracufe,  and  made  his  fleet  enter 
the  port  in  triumph.  More  than  200  galleys,  adorned  with 
tae  Ipoils  of  their  victory,  made  a  noble  appearance  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  the  crews  forming  a  kind  of  concert  by  the  uniform 
and  regular  order  they  obferved  in  the  motion  of  their  oars. 
They  were  followed  by  an  infinite  number  of  fmaller  barks  ; 
fo  that  the  port,  vail  as  it  was,  was  fcarce  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  them  ;  the  whole  fea  being  in  a  manner  covered  with  fails. 
At  the  fame  time  on  the  other  fide  appeared  the  land-army, 
compofed,  as  has  been  faid,  of  300,000  foot,  and  4000  horfe. 
Imilcar  pitched  his  tent  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  aruel  the 
army  encamped  around,  at  fomewhat  more  than  half  a  league’s 
t  diftance  fiom  the  city.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  the  contterna- 
tion  and  alarm  which  fuch  a  profpeCl  mult  give  the  Syracufans. 
The  Carthaginian  general  advanced  with  his  troops  to  the 
walls  to  offer  the  city  battle,  and  at  the  fame  time  ieized  upon 
the  two  remaining  f  ports  by  a  detachment  of  100  galleys. 
As  he  fawno  motion  on  the  fide  of  the  Syracufans,  he  retired 
contented  for  that  time  with  the  enemy’s  confefling  their  ine¬ 
quality.  For  30  days  together  he  laid  wade  the  country,  cutting 
down  all  the  trees,  and  deftroying  all  before  him.  He  then 
made  himfelf  matter  of  the  fuburb  called  Achradina,  and  plun- 
deied  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Proferpine.  Forefeeing  that 
the  fiege  would  be  of  long  duration,  he  intrenched  his  camp, 
and  inclofed  it  with  ttrong  walls,  after  having  demolifhed  for 
that  purpofe  all  the  tombs,  and  amongft  others,  that  of  Gelcn 

*  H!CKl\P,  — 29f’-  f  Twelve  ftadia. 
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and  his  wife  Demarate,  which  was  a  monument  of  great  mag¬ 
nificence.  He  built  three  forts  at  fome  diftance  from  each 
other  ;  the  firft  at  Pemmyra  ;  the  fecond  towards  the  middle 
of  the  port  ;  the  third  near  the  temple  of  Jupitet  ;  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  his  magazines  of  corn  and  wine.  He  lent  alfo  a  great 
number  of  Imall  veffels  to  Sardinia  and  Africa  to  fetch  provi- 
iions. 

At  the  fame  time  arrived  Polyxenus,  whom  his  brother-in- 
law  Dionyiius  had  difpatched  before  into  Italy  and  Greece  for 
all  the  aid  he  could  obtain,  and  brought  with  him  a  fleet  of  30 
fhips,  commanded  by  Pharacides  the  Lacedaemonian.  This 
reinforcement  came  in  very  good  time,  and  gave  the  Syracu- 
fans  new'  fpirit.  Upon  feeing  a  bark  laden  with  provifions  for 
the  enemy,  they  detached  five  galleys,  and  took  it.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians  gave  them  chafe  with  40  fail,  to  which  they  advanc¬ 
ed  with  their  whole  fleet,  and  in  the  battle  carried  the  admiral 
galleyr,  damaged  many  others,  took  24,  purfued  the  reft  to  the 
place  where  their  whole  fleet  rode,  and  offered  them  battle  a 
fecond  time,  which  the  Carthaginians,  dilcouraged  by  the 
check  they  had  received,  were  afraid  to  accept. 

The  Syracufans,  emboldened  by  fo  unexpected  a  vi&ory,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  with  the  galleys  they  had  taken,  and  entered 
it  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  Animated  by  this  fuccefs,  which 
could  be  only  afcribed  to  their  valour  (for  Dionvfius  was  then 
abfent  with  a  fmall  detachment  of  the  fleet  to  procure  provi¬ 
fions,  attended  by  Leptinus),  they  encouraged  each  other,  and 
feeing  they  did  not  want  arms,  they  reproached  themfelves 
with  cowardice,  ardently  exclaiming,  that  the  time  was  come 
for  throwing  off  the  fhameful  yoke  of  fervitude,  and  refuming 
their  ancient  liberty. 

Whilft  they  were  in  the  midfl.  of  thefe  difcourfes,  difperfed 
in  fmall  parties,  the  tyrant  arrived  ;  and  having  fummoned  an 
affembly,  he  congratulated  the  Syracufans  upon  their  late  vic¬ 
tory,  and  promifed  in  a  fhort  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  deliver  them  from  the  enemy.  He  was  going  to  difmifs 
the  affembly,  when  Theodoras,  one  of  the  moll  illuftrious  of 
the  citizens,  a  perfon  of  fenfe  and  valour,  took  upon  him  to 
fpeak,  and  to  declare  boldly"  for  liberty.  “  We  are  told,”  faid 
he,  “  of  reftoring  peace,  terminating  the  war,  and  of  being  de- 
“  livered  from  the  enemy.  What  fignifies  fuch  language  from 
“  Dionvfius  ?  Can  we  have  peace  in  the  wretched  ftate  of 

flavery  impofed  upon  us  ?  Have  we  any  enemy  more  to  be 
“  dreaded  than  the  tyrant  who  fubverts  our  liberty",  or  a  war 
“  more  cruel  than  that  he  has  made  upon  us  for  io  many  years? 

“  Let 
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“  Let  Imilcar  conquer,  fo  he  contents  himfelf  with  laying  a 
“  tribute  upon  us,  and  leaves  us  the  exercile  of  our  laws  :  the 
“  tyrant  that  enflaves  us,  knows  no  other  but  his  avarice,  his 
“  cruelty,  his  ambition  !  The  temples  of  the  gods  robbed  by 

In's  facrilegious  hands,  our  goods  made  a  prey,  and  our  lands 
!t  abandoned  to  his  inftruments,  our  perfons  daily  expofed  to 
;i  the  moft  fliameful  and  cruel  treatment,  the  blood  of  fo  many 
‘  citizens  fhed  in  the  mid!!  of  us  and  before  our  eyes  ;  thefe 
‘  are  the  fruits  of  his  reign,  and  the  peace  he  obtains  for  11s ! 

‘  Was  it  for  the  fupport  of  our  liberties  he  built  yon  citadel, 
‘  that  he  has  inclofed  it  with  fuch  llrong  walls  and  high  towers, 

‘  and  has  called  in  for  his  guard  that  tribe  of  ftrangers  and 
‘  barbarians,  who  infult  us  with  impunity  ?  How  long,  O  Sy- 
‘  racufans,  111  all  we  fuller  fuch  indignities,  more  infupportable 
‘  to  the  brave  and  generous  than  death  itfelf ;  Bold  and  intre- 
‘  pid  abroad  againi!  the  enemy,  fhall  we  always  tremble  like 
‘  cowards  in  the  prefence  of  a  tyrant  ?  Providence,  which  has 
‘  again  put  arms  into  our  hands,  directs  11s  in  the  ufe  of  them  ! 

‘  Sparta,  and  the  other  cities  in  our  alliance,  who  hold  it  their 
‘  g'-ory  to  be  free  and  independent,  would  deem  us  unworthy 
■*  of  the  Grecian  name  if  we  had  any  other  fentiments.  Let 
‘  us  fhow  that  we  do  not  degenerate  from  our  anceltors.  If 
‘  Dionyfius  contents  to  retire  from  among!!  us,  let  us  open  him 
*  our  gates,  and  let  him  take  along  with  him  whatever  he 
‘  pleafes  :  but  if  he  perfifts  in  the  tyranny,  let  him  experience 
‘  what  effects  the  love  of  liberty  has  upon  the  brave  and  deter- 
‘  ruinate.” 

After  this  fpeech,  all  the  Syracufans,  in  fufpenfe  betwixt 
tope  and  fear,  looked  earnellly  upon  their  allies,  and  particu- 
arly  upon  the  Spartans.  Pharacides,  who  commanded  their 
leet,  rofe  up  to  fpeak.  It  was  expected  that  a  citizen  of  Sparta 
vould  declare  in  favour  of  liberty  :  but  he  did  quite  the  re- 
'erfe,  and  told  them,  that  his  republic  had  lent  him  to  the  aid 
>f  the  Syracufans  and  Dionyfius,  and  not  to  make  war  upon 
Dionyfius,  or  to  fubvert  his  authority.  This  anfwer  confound¬ 
'd  the  Syracufans,  and  the  tyrant’s  guard  arriving  at  the  fame 
ime,  the  affembly  broke  up.  Dionyfius  perceiving  more  than 
ver  what  he  had  to  fear,  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  ingratiate 
limfelf  with  the  people,  and  to  attach  the  citizens  to  his  inte- 
efts  ;  making  prefects  to  fome,  inviting  others  to  eat  with 
urn,  and  affecting  upon  all  occaiions  to  treat  them  with  kind- 
:efs  and  familiarity. 

*  It  mull  have  been  about  this  time,  that  Polyxenus,  Dio- 
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nyfius’s  brother-in-law,  who  had  married  his  fiiler  Theda,  hav¬ 
ing  without  doubt  declared  againd  him  in  this  confpiracy,  fled 
from  Sicily  for  the  prefervation  of  his  life,  and  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  tyrant’s  hands.  Dionyflus  fent  for  his  fifler,  and  re- 
proached  her  very  much  for  not  apprizing  him  of  her  hufband’s 
intended  flight,  as  fhe  could  not  be  ignorant  of  it.  She  replied, 
without  exprefling  the  lead  furprife  or  fear,  “  Have  I  then  ap- 
“  peared  fo  bad  a  wife  to  you,  and  of  fo  mean  a  foul,  as  to  have 
“  abandoned  my  hulband  in  his  flight,  and  not  to  have  defired 
“  to  fliare  in  his  dangers  and  misfortunes  ?  No  !  I  knew  no- 
“  thing  of  it;  or  I  fhould  have  been  much  happier  in  being 
“  called  the  wife  of  Polyxenus  the  exile,  in  all  places,  than, 
“  in  Syracufe,  the  fider  of  the  tyrant.”  Dionyflus  could  not 
but  admire  an  anfwer  fo  full  of  fpirit  and  generofity  ;  and  the 
Syracufans  in  general  were  fo  charmed  with  her  virtue,  that 
after  the  tyranny  was  fuppreffed,  the  fame  honours,  equipage, 
and  train  of  a  queen,  which  (lie  had  before,  were  continued  to 
her  during  her  life  ;  and  after  her  death,  the  whole  people  at¬ 
tended  her  body  to  the  tomb,  and  honoured  her  funeral  with 
an  extraordinary  appearance. 

On  the  fide  of  the  Carthaginians,  affairs  began  to  take  a 
new  face  on  a  fudden.  They  had  committed  an  irretrievable 
error  in  not  attacking  Sycacufe  upon  their  arrival,  and  in  not 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  confternation,  which  the  fight  of 
a  fleet  and  army  equally  formidable  had  occafioned.  The' 
plague,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  punifhment  fent  from 
heaven  for  the  plundering  of  temples  and  dernolifhing  of  tombs, 
had  deftroyed  great  numbers  of  their  army  in  a  fnort  time.  I 
have  defcnbed  the  extraordinary  fymptoms  of  it  in  the  hitlory 
of  the  Carthaginians.  To  add  to  that  misfortune,  the  Syra¬ 
cufans,  being  informed  of  their  unhappy  condition,  attacked 
them  in  the  night  by  fea  and  land.  The  furpiife,  terror,  and 
even  hafte  they  were  in,  to  put  tbemfelves  into  a  pofture  of  de¬ 
fence,  threw  them  into  new  difficulty  and  confufion.  They 
knew  not  on  which  fide  to  fend  relief ;  all  being  equally  in 
danger.  Many  of  their  veflels  were  funk,  and  others  aimed 
entirely  difabled,  and  a  much  greater  number  deftroyed  by  firej 
The  old  men,  women,  and  children,  ran  in  crowds  to  the  walls, 
to  be  witneifes  of  that  fcer.e  of  horror,  and  lifted  up  their  hands 
towards  heaven,  returning  thanks  to  the  gods  for  fo  figna!  a 
protedlion  of  their  city.  The  Daughter  within  and  withoul 
the  camp,  and  on  board  the  veflels,  was  great  and  dreadtulj 
and  ended  only  with  the  day. 

Imilcar,  reduced  to  defpair,  offered  Dionyflus  fecretly 
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300,000  crowns*  for  permifiion  to  retire  in  the  night  with  the 
remains  of  his  army  and  fleet.  The  tyrant,  who  was  not  dif- 
p'leafed  with  leaving  the  Carthaginians  fome  refource,  to  keep 
his  fubjefts  in  continual  awe,  gave  his  confent  ;  but  only  for 
the  citizens  of  Carthage.  Upon  which  Imilcar  fet  out  with 
the  Carthaginians,  and  only  40  (hips  ;  leaving  the  reft  of  his 
troops  behind.  The  Corinthians,  difcovering  from  the  noife 
and  motion  of  the  galleys,  that  Imilcar  was  making  off,  fent  to 
inform  Dionylius  of  his  flight,  who  affedled  ignorance  of  it,  and 
gave  immediate  orders  to  purfuehim  :  but  as  thofe  orders  were 
but  flovvly  executed,  they  followed  the  enemy  themfelves,  and 
funkfeveral  veflels  of  their  rear  guard. 

1  Dionylius  then  marched  out  with  his  troops  ;  but  before 
itheir  arrival,  the  Sicilians  in  the  Carthaginian  fervice  had  re¬ 
ared  to  their  feveral  countries.  Having  firft  polled  troops  in 
Ithe  paffes,  he  advanced  diredlly  to  the  enemy’s  camp,  though 
it  was  not  quite  day.  The  barbarians,  who  faw  themfelves 
.cruelly  abandoned  and  betrayed  by  Imilcar  and  the  Sicilians, 
loft  courage  and  fled.  Some  of  them  were  taken  by  the  troops 
in  the  paffes  ;  others  laid  down  their  arms,  and  allied  quarter. 

1  Only  the  Iberians  drew  up,  and  fent  an  herald  to  capitulate 
with  Dionylius,  who  incorporated  them  into  his  guards.  The 
reft  were  all  made  prifoners. 

.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  which  (hows,  fays 
the  hiftorian*,  that  humiliation  treads  upon  the  heels  of  pride, 
and  that  thofe  who  are  too  much  puffed  up  with  power  and 
fuccefs,  are  foon  forced  to  confefs  their  weaknefs  and  vanity. 
Thofe  haughty  vidors,  mailers  of  aimed  all  Sicily,  who  look- 
ed  upon  Syracufe  as  already  their  own,  and  entered  at  firft  tri¬ 
umphant  into  the  great  port,  infulting  the  citizens,  are  now 
reduced  to  fly  lhamefully  under  the  covert  of  the  night  ;  dram. 

1  ging  away  with  them  the  fad  ruins  and  miferable  remains  of 
their  fleet  and  army,  and  trembling  for  the  fate  of  their  native 
country.  Imilcar,  who  had  neither  regarded  the  facred  refuge 
of  temples,  nor  the  inviolable  fandlity  of  tombs,  after  having 
left  150,000  men  unburied  in  the  enemy’s  country,  returns  to 
perifh  mifcrably  at  Carthage,  avenging  upon  himfelf  by  his 
ueath  the  contempt  he  had  expreffed  for  gods  and  men. 

Dionylius,  who  was  fufpicious  of  the  ftrangers  in  his  fervice, 
removed  10,000  of  them,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  reward¬ 
ing  their  merit,  gave  them  the  city  ofLeontium,  which  was  in 
reality  very  commodioufly  fituated,  and  an  advantageous  lettle- 
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ment.  He  confided  the  guard  of  his  perfon  to  other  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  the  flaveshe  had  made  free.  He  made  feveral  attempts 
upon  places  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  neighbouring  country,  efpe- 
daily  againft  Rhegium*.  The  people  of  Italy,  feeing  them- 
felyes  in  danger,  entered  into  a  powerful  alliance  to  put  a  flop 
to  his  con  quells.  The  fuccefs  was  tolerably  equal  on  both  tides. 

f  About  this  time,  the  Gauls,  who  fome  months  before  had 
burned  Rome,  lent  deputies  to  Dionyfius  to  make  an  alliance 
with  him,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Italy.  The  advices  he  had 
received  of  the  great  preparations  making  by  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  for  war,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Sicily. 

The  Carthaginians  having  fet  on  foot  a  numerous  army  un¬ 
der  the  con dubl  of  Mago,  made  new  efforts  againft  Svracufe, 
but  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  the  former.  They  terminated 
in  an  accommodation  with  Dionyfius. 

'pile  attacked  Rhegium  again,  and  at  firft  received  no  incon¬ 
siderable  check.  But  having  gained  a  great  vidory  againft  the 
Greeks  of  Italy,  in  which  he  took  more  than  10,000  priionetSj- 
he  difmiffed  them  all  without  ranfom,  contrary  to  their  expec¬ 
tation  ;  with  a  view  of  dividing  the  Italians  from  the  interefts 
of  Rhegium,  and  of  diffolving  a  powerful  league,  which  might 
have  defeated  tins  defigns.  Having  by  this  adion  of  favour  and 
o-enerofity  acquired  the  good  opinion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  from  enemies  made  them  his  friends  and  al¬ 
lies,  he  returned  againft  Rhegium.  He  was  extremely  incenf- 
td  againft  that  city  upon  account  of  their  refufing  to  give  him 
one  of  their  citizens  in  marriage,  and  the  infolertf  anfwer  with 
which  that  refufal  was  attended.  Thebefieged,  finding  them- 
felves  incapable  of  refilling  fo  numerous  an  army  as  that  of  Dio- 
ny fius,  and  expeding  no  quarter  if  the  city  were  taken  by  af- 
fault,  began  to  talk  of  capitulating  :  to  which  he  hearkened  ( 
not  unwillingly.  He  made  them  pay  300,000  crowns,  deliver 
up  all  their  veffels  to  the  number  of  70,  and  put  100  lioftages 
into  his  hands  ;  after  which  he  raffed  the  _fiege;  It  was  not 
out  of  favour  and  clemency  that  he  aded  in  this  manner,  but 
to  make  their  deftrudion  fure,  after  having  firft  reduced  their 


Accordingly  the  next  year,  under  the  falfe  pretext,  and  with 
the  reproach  of  their  having  violated  the  treaty,  he  befieged 
them  again  with  all  his  forces,  firft  fending  back  their  boll  ages. 
Both  parties  aded  with  the  utmoft  vigour.  The  defire  of  re¬ 
venge  on  one  fide,  and  the  fear  of  the  greateft  cruelties  on  the 
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other,  animated  the  troops.  Thofe  of  the  city  were  command¬ 
ed  by  Phyto,  a  brave  and  intrepid  man,  whom  the  danger  of 
his  country  rendered  more  courageous.  He  made  frequent 
and  rude  fallies.  In  one  of  them  Dionyfius  received  a  wound, 
of  which  he  recovered  with  great  difficulty.  The  fiege  went 
onflowly,  and  had  already  continued  n  months,  when  a  cruel 
famine  reduced  the  city  to  the  laft  extremities.  A  meafure  of 
wheat,  of  about  fix  bufhels,  was  fold  for  250  livres.  After 
having  confumed  all  their  horfes  and  beads  of  carriage,  they 
were  obliged  to  fupport  themfelves  with  leather  and  hides, 
which  they  boiled,  and  at  laft  to  feed  upon  the  grafs  of  the 
fields  like  beafts;  a  refource,  of  which  Dionyfius  foon  depriv¬ 
ed  them,  by  making  his  horfes  eat  up  all  the  herbage  around 
the  city.  Neceffity  at  length  reduced  them  to  furrender  at 
discretion,  and  Dionyfius  entered  the  place,  which  he  found 
covered  with  dead  bodies.  1  hofe  who  furvived  were  rather 
Skeletons  than  men.  He  took  about  6000  pnfoners,  whom 
he  fent  to  Syracufe.  Such  as  could  pay  yo  livres  he  difi- 
miffed,  and  fold  the  reft  for  Haves. 

Dionyfius  let  fall  the  whole  weight  of  his  refentment  and 
revenge  upon  Phyto.  He  began  with  ordering  his  fon  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fea.  The  next  day  he  ordered  the  father  to 
be  faftened  to  the  extremity  of  the  higheft  of  his  engines  for 
a  fpedlacle  to  the  whole  army,  and  in  that  condition  he  fent  to 
tell  him  that  his  fon  had  been  thrown  into  the  fea.  “  Then  he 
“  is  happier  than  me  by  a  day,”  replied  that  unfortunate  pa¬ 
rent.  He  afterwards  caufed  him  to  be  led  through  the  whole 
city,  to  be  fcourged  with  rods,  and  to  fuffer  a  thoufand  other 
indignities,  whilft  an  herald  proclaimed,  “  that  the  perfidious 
“  traitor  was  treated  in  that  manner,  for  having  infpired  the. 
“  people  of  Rhegium  with  rebellion.”  “  Say  rather,”  anfwer- 
cd  that  generous  defender  of  his  country’s  liberty,  “  that  a 
“  faithful  citizen  is  fo  ufed,  for  having  refufed  to  facrifice  his 
“  country  to  a  tyrant.”  Such  an  objea  and  fuch  a  difcourfe 
drew  tears  from  all  eyes,  and  even  from  the  foldiers  of  Dionv- 
fius.  He  was  afraid  his  prifoner  would  be  taken  from  him  be¬ 
fore  he  had  fatiated  his  revenge,  and  ordered  him  to  be  flun<r 
into  the  fea  diredUy.  0 


SECTION  IV. 

VIOLENT  PASSION  OF  DIONYSIUS  FOR  POESY _ HIS  DEATH 

AND  BAD  QUALITIES. 

I  ivAtv  aVnte!;val  which  the  fuccefs  againft  Rhegium  had 
left  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  who  was  fond  of  all  kinds  of  glory, 
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and  piqued  himfelf  upon  the  excellence  of  his  genius,  he  fent  his 
brother  Thearides  to  Olympia,  to  difpute  in  his  name  the 
prizes  of  the  chariot-race  and  poetry*. 

The  circumftance  which  I  am  going  to  treat,  and  which  re¬ 
gards  the  tafte,  or  rather  pafiion,  of  Dionyfius  for  poetry  and 
polite  learning,  being  one  of  his  peculiar  charafteriftics,  and 
having  befides  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  in  itfelf,  makes  it 
requilite,  for  a  right  underftanding  of  it,  to  diftinguifh,  where¬ 
in  this  tafte  of  his  is  either  laudable  or  worthy  of  blame. 

I  fhall  fay  as  much  upon  the  tyrant’s  total  charafter,  with 
whofe  vices  of -ambition  and  tyranny  many  great  qualities  were 
united,  which  ought  not  to  be  difguifed  nor  mifreprefented ; 
the  veracity  of  hiftory  requiring,  that  juftice  fliould  be  done 
to  the  moft  wicked,  as' they  are  not  fo  in  every  refpefL  We 
have  feen  feveral  things  in  his  character  that  certainly  deferve 
praife:  I  mean  in  regard  to  his  manners  and  behaviour:  the 
mildnefs  with  which  he  fuffered  the  freedom  of  young  Dion,  the 
admiration  he  expreffed  cf  the  bold  and  generous  anfwer  of 
his  After  Thefta  upon  account  of  her  hufband’s  flight,  his 
gracious  and  inhnuating  deportment  upon  feveral  other  occa¬ 
sions  to  the  Syracufans,  the  familiarity  of  his  difcourfe  with 
the  meaneft  citizens  and  even  workmen,  the  equality  he  ob¬ 
served  between  his  two  wives,  and  bis  kindnefs  and  refpeft 
for  them ;  all  which  imply  that  Dionyfius  had  more  equity, 
moderation,  affability,  and  generofity,  than  is  commonly  afcri’o- 
ed  to  him.  He  is  not  fuch  a  tyrant  as  Phalaris,  Alexander 
of  Ph  erx,  Caligula,  Nero,  or  Caracalla. 

But  to  return  to  Dionyfius’s  tafte  for  poetry.  In  his  inter¬ 
vals  cf  leifure,  be  loved  to  unbend  in  the  converfation  of  per- 
jfons  of  wit,  and  in  the  ftudy  of  arts  and  fciences.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  verfifying,  and  employed  himfelf  in  the 
pompofition  of  poems,  efpecially  of  tragedies.  Thus  far  this 
pafiion  cf  bis  may  be  excufed,  having  fomething  undoubtedly 
laudable  in  it-:  I  mean  in  the  tafte  for  polite  learning,  the 
efteem  he  expreffed  for  learned  men,  his  inclination  to  do  them 
good  offices,  and  the  apph’cation  of  his  leifure  hours.  Was  it 
not  better  to  employ  them  in  the  exercife  of  his  wit  and  the 
cultivation  of  icience,  than  feafting,  dancing,  theatrical  amufe- 
ments,  gaming,  frivolous  company,  and  other  pleafures  {till 
more  pernicious?  Which  wife  reflection  Dionyfius  the  young¬ 
er  made  when  at  Corinth,  f  Hhilip  of  Macedon  being  at  table 
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with  him,  fpoke  of  the  odes  and  tragedies  his  father  had  left 
behind  him  with  an  air  of  raillery  and  contempt,  and  feemed 
to  be  under  fome  difficulty  to  comprehend  at  what  time  of  h:s 
life  he  had  leifure  for  fuch  compofitions:  Dionyfius  fmartly 
reparteed,  “  The  difficulty  is  very  great  indeed!  Why,  he 
“  compofed  them  at  thofe  hours,  which  you  and  I,  and  an  in- 
“  finity  of  others,  as  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  pafs  in  drink- 
“  ing  and  other  diverfions.” 

*  Julius  Csefar  and  the  emperor  Auguftus  applied  them- 
felves  to  poetry,  and  compofed  tragedies.  Lucuilus  intended 
to  have  written  the  memoirs  of  his  military  actions  in  verfe. 
The  comedies  of  Terence  were  attributed  to  Lelius  and  Sti- 
pio,  both  great  captains,  efpecially  the  latter,  and  that  report 
was  fo  far  from  leffening  their  reputation  at  Rome,  that  it 
added  to  the  general  efteem  for  them. 

Thefe  unbendings  therefore  were  not  blameabie  in  their 
own  nature;  this  tafte  for  poetry  was  rather  laudable,  if  kept 
within  due  bounds;  but  Dionyfius  was  ridiculous  for  pretend¬ 
ing  to  excel  all  others  in  it.  He  could  not  endure  either  a  fu- 
perior  or  competitor  in  any  thing.  From  being  in  the  foie 
pofieffion  of  fupreme  authority,  he  had  accuftomed  himfelf  to 
imagine  his  wit  of  the  fame  rank  with  his  power:  in  a  word, 
he  was  in  every  thing  a  tyrant.  His  immoderate  eftimation 
of  his  own  merit  flowed  in  fome  meafure  from  the  overbearing 
turn  of  mind,  which  empire  and  command  had  given  him. 
The  continual  applaufes  of  a  court,  and  the  flatteries  of  thofe 
who  knew  how  to  recommend  themfelves  by  his  darling  foible, 
were  another  fource  of  this  vain  conceit:  and  of  what  will 
not  a  great  many,  a  minilter,  a  prince,  think  himfelf  capable, 
who  has  fuch  incenfe  and  adoration  continually  paid  to  him? 
It  is  well  known  that  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  midll  of  the 
greateft  affairs,  not  only  compofed  dramatic  poems,  but  piqued 
himfelf  on  his  excellency  that  way;  and  what  is  more,  his 
jealoufy  in  that  point  role  fo  high  as  to  ufe  his  authority  by 
way  of  criticifm  upon  the  compofitions  of  thofe,  to  whom  the 
public,  a  juft  and  incorruptible  judge  in  the  qudlion,  had 
given  the  preference  againlt  him. 

Dionyfius  did  not  reflect,  that  there  are  things,  which 
thaugh  eftimable  in  themfelves,  and  which  do  honour  to  pri¬ 
vate  perfons,  it  does  not  become  a  prince  to  defire  to  excel  in. 


*  Suet,  in  Cref.  c.  lvi.  in  Auguft. 

f - Nihil  eft  quod  credere  de  fe 

Non  poffic,  earn  laudatur  diis  sequa  poteftas.  Juvenal. 
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I  have  mentioned  elfewhere  Philip  of  Macedon’s  expreffion  to 
Lis  ion,  upon  his  having  fhown  too  much  flcill  in  mufic  at  a 
public  entertainment:  “Are  not  you  afhamed,”  faid  he,  “  to 

fing  fo  well?'’  It  was  acting  inconfiftently  with  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  his  character.  If  Csfar  and  Auguftus,  when  they  wrote 
.lagedies,  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  equal  or  excel  So¬ 
phocles,  it  had  not  only  been  ridiculous,  but  a  reproach  to 
them:  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  a  prince  being  obliged  by 
an  elfential  and  indifpenfable  duty  to  apply  himfelf  inceffantly 
to  the  affairs  of  government,  and  having  an  infinitude  of  various 
bufinefs  always  recurring  to  him,  he  can  make  no  other  ufe  of 
ine  iciences,  than  to  divert  him  at  fuch  fhort  intervals,  as  will 
not  admit  any  great  progrefs  in  them,  and  the  excelling  ofthofe 
who  employ  themfelves  in  no  other  ltudy.  Hence,  when  the 
public  lees  a  prince  affedf  the  firft  rank  in  this  kind  of  merit, 
it  may  juftiy  conclude,  that  he  negledls  his  more  important 
duties,  and  wnat  he  owes  to  his  people’s  happinefs,  to  give 
himfelf  up  to  an  employment,  which  waftes  his  time  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  mind  ineffectually. 

We  muft  however  do  Dionyfius  the  juflice  to  own,  that  be 
never  was  reproachable  for  letting  poetry  interfere  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  his'  great  affairs,  or  that  it  made  him  lefs  aCtive  and 
diligent  on  any  important  occafion. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  this  prince,  in  an  interval  erf 
peace,  had  fent  his  brother  Tbearides  to  Olympia,  to  difpute 
the  prizes  of  poetry  and  the  chariot-race  in  his  name.  When 
he  arrived  in  the  affembly,  the  beauty  as  well  as  number  of  his- 
chariots,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  pavillion,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  filver,  attracted  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  all  the 
fpeftators.  The  ear  was  no  lefs  charmed  when  the  poems  of 
Lhonyfius  began  to  be  read.  He  had  chofen  exprefsly  for  the 
occafion  f  readers  with  fonorous,  mufical  voices,  who  might  be 
heard  far  and  diflinttly,  and  who  knew  how  to  give  a  juft 
emphafis  and  numerofity  to  the  verfes  they  repeated.  At  firll 
this  had  a  very  happy  effedt,  and  the  whole.,  audience  were 
deceived  by  the  art  and  fweetnefs  of  the  pronunciation.  But 
that  charm  was  foon  at  an  end,  and  the  mind  not  long  amufed 
by  the  ears.  The  verfes  then  appeared  in  all  their  ridicule. 
The  audience  were  afhamed  of  having  applauded  them,  and 
their  praife  was  turned  into  laughter,  fcorn,  and  infult.  To 
exprels  their  contempt  and  indignation,  they  tore  Dionyfius’s 
rich  pavillion  in  pieces.  Lycias,  the  celebrated  orator,  who 

*  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  318.  f  Thefe  readers  were  called  P a-d-AH. 
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was  come  to  the  Olympic  games  to  difpute  the  prize  of  elo¬ 
quence,  which  he  had  carried  feveral  times  before,  undertook 
to  prove,  that  it  was  inconfiftent  with  the  honour  of  Greece, 
the  friend  and  affertor  of  liberty,  to  admit  an  impious  tyrant 
to  (hare  in  the  celebration  of  the  fncred  games,  who  had  no 
other  thoughts  than  of  fubjedting  all  Greece  to  his  power. 
Dionyfius  was  not  affronted  in  that  manner  then;  but  the 
event  proved  as  little  in  his  favour.  His  chariots  having  enter¬ 
ed  the  lifts,  were  ail  of  them  either  carried  out  of  the  courfe  by 
an  headlong  impetuofity,  or  dafned  in  pieces  againft  one  ano¬ 
ther:  and  to  complete  the  misfortune,  the  galley,  which 
carried  the  perfons  Dionyfius  had  fent  to  the  games,  met  with 
a  violent  ftorm,  and  did  not  return  to  Syracufe  without  great 
diPftculty.  When  the  pilots  arrived  there,  out  of  hatred  and 
contempt  for  the  tyrant,  they  reported  throughout  the  city, 
that  it  was  his  vile  poems,  which  had  occaiioned  fo  many  nut- 
carriages  to  the  readers,  racers,  and  even  the  fliip  itfelf.  This 
bad  fuccefs  did  not  at  all  difcourage  Dionyfius,  nor  make  him 
abate  any  thing  in  his  high  opinion  of  his  poetic  vein.  The 
Hatterers,  who  abounded  in  his  court,  did  not  fail  to  infinuate, 
that  fuch  injurious  treatment  of  his  poems  could  proceed  only' 
from  envy,  which  always  fallens  upon  what  is  rr.oft  excellent; 
and  that  fconer  or  later  the  invidious  themfelves  would  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  demonftration,  to  do  juftice  to  his  merit,  and  acknow- 
k’dge  his  fuperiority  to  all  other  poets. 

*  Tiie  extravagance  of  Dionyfius  in  that  refpedl  was  incon- 
ceiveable.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  warrior,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  captain;  but  he  fancied  bimfelf  a  much  better  poet,  and 
believed  that  his  verfes  were  a  far  greater  honour  to  him  thai* 
all  his  vidtoriesv  To  attempt  to  undeceive  him  in  an  opinion 
fo  favourable  to  bimfelf,  had  been  an  ill  way  of  making  court 
to  him;  fo  that  all  the  learned  men  and  poets,  who  ate  at  Ins¬ 
table  in  great  numbers,  feemed  to  be 'in  an  extafy  of  admira¬ 
tion,  whenever  he  read  them  his  poems.  Never,  according, 
to  them,  wa3  there  any  comparifon:  all  was  great,  all  noble 
in  his  poetry:  all  was  majeftic,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly, 
all  divine. 

Phdoxenus  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  tribe  who  did  not 
run  with  the  ftrenm  into  exceffive  praife  ar:d  flattery.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  reputation,  and  excelled  in  dithyrambic  poe¬ 
try.  There  is  a  ilory  told  of  him,  which  Fontaine  has  known 
how  to  apply  admirably.  Being  at  table  with  Dionyfius,  and 

*  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  331, 

S  3  feeing' 
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feeing  a  very  fmall  fifh  fet  before  him,  and  a  huge  one  before 
the  king,  the  whim  took  him  to  lay  his  ear  clofe  to  the  little 
fifh.  He  was  afked  his  meaning  for  that  pleafantry:  “I  was 
“  inquiring,”  faid  he,  “  into  lome  affairs  that  happened  in 
“  the  reign  of  Nereus,  but  this  young  native  of  the  floods 
“can  give  me  no  information;  yours  is  elder,  and  without 
“  doubt  knows  fomething  of  the  matter.” 

Dionyfius  having  rea'd  one  day  feme  of  his  verfes  to  Phi- 
loxenus,  and  having  preffed  him  to  give  him  his  opinion  of 
them,  he  anfwered  with  entire  freedom,  and  told  him  plainly 
Ins  real  fentiments.  Dion y I: us,  who  was  not  accuilomed  to 
fuch  language,  was  extremely  offended,  and  aferibing  his  bold- 
refs  to  envy,  gave  orders  to  carry  him  to  the  mines;  the  com¬ 
mon  jail  being  fo  called.  The  whole  court  were  aiHidted  upon 
this  account,  and  folicited  for  the  generous  priioner,  whofe 
releafe- they  obtained.  He  was  enlarged  the  next  day,  and 
reflored  to  favour. 

At  the  entertainment  made  that  day  by  Dionyfius  for  the 
fame  guefls,  which  was  a  kind  of  ratification  of  the  pardon, 
and  at  which  they  were  for  that  reafon  more  than  ufualiy  gay 
and  cheerful;  after  they  had  plentifully  regaled  a  great  while,, 
the  prince  did  not  fail  to  introduce  his  poems  into  the  conver¬ 
sation,  which  were  the  moil  frequent  fabjefl  of  it.  He  chofc 
fome  paffages,  which  he  had  taken  extraordinary  pains  in  corn- 
pofing-,  and  conceived  to  be  mafterpieces,  as  was  very  difcernibic 
from  the  felf-fatisfa&ion  and  complacency  he  expreffed  whilft 
they  were  reading.  But  his  delight  could  not  beperfedl  with¬ 
out  Pbiloxenus’s  approbation,  upon  which  he  fet  the  greater 
value,  as  it  was  not  his  cuftom  to  be  fo  profufe  of  it  as  the  reft. 
What  had  palled  the  evening  before,  was  a  fufficient  lefton  for 
the  poet.  When  Dionyfius  aflted  his  thoughts  of  the  verfes, 
P'niioxenus  made  no  anfwer,  but  turning  towards  the  guards, 
who  always  flood  round  the  table,  he  faid  in  a  ferious,  though- 
humorous  tone,  without  any  emotion;  “  Carry  me  back  to  the 
mines.”  The  prince  took  all  the  fait  and  fpirit  of  that  in¬ 
genious  pleafantry,  without  being  offended.  The  fprightlinefs- 
of  the  conceit  atoned  for  its  freedom,  which  at  another  time 
would  have  touched  him  to  the  quick,  and  made  him  excefiive- 
]y  angry.  He  only  laughed  at  it  now,  and  did  not  make  a 
quarrel  of  it  with  the  poet. 

He  was  not  in  the  fame  temper  upon  'a  grofs  jeft  of  Anti¬ 
phon’s,  which  was  indeed  of  a  different  kind,  and  feerned  to 
argue  a  violent  and  brutal  difpofition.  The  prince  in  convert 
fation  aiked,  which  was  the  beft  kind  of  fcrafs.  After  the 

company 
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company  had  given  their  opinions.  Antiphon  faid,  that  that  was 
the  beft  of  which  the  llatues  of  *  Hermodius  and  Ariftogiton 
were  made.  This  witty  cxpreffionf,  if  it  may  be  called  fo, 
coil  him  his  life. 

The  friends  of  Philoxenns,  apprehending  that  his  too  great 
liberty  might  be  alfo  attended  with  fatal  eonlequencee,  rep  re¬ 
lented  to  him  in  the  mod.  ferious  manner,  that  thofe  who  live 
with  princes  mutt  fpeak  their  language ;  that  they  hate  to 
hear  any  thing  not  agreeable  to  themfelves;  that  whoever 
does  not  know  how  to  diffemble,  is  not  qualified  for  a  court; 
that  the  favours  and  liberalities  which  Dionyfius  continually 
bellowed  upon  them,  well  deferved  the  return  of  complaifance 
that,  in  a  word,  with  his  blunt  freedom,  and  plain  truth,  he 
was  in  danger  of  lofsng  not  only  his  fortune,  but  his  life.  Phi¬ 
loxenns  told  them,  that  he  would  take  their  good  advice,  and 
ror  the  future  give  fuch  a  turn  to  his  anfwers,  as  fnould  fatisfy 
Dionyfius  without  injuring  truth. 

Accordingly  fome  time  after,  Dionyfius  having  read  a  piece 
of  his  compoling  upon  a  very  mournful  fubjeft,  wherein  he 
was  to  move  companion  and  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the 
audience,  addreffed  himfelf  again  to  Philoxenns,  and  aiked 
him  his  fentiments  upon  it.  Philoxenns  gave  him  for  anfwer 
one  wordj,  which  in  the  Greek  language  has  two  different 
fignifications.  In  one  of  them  it  implies  mournful,  moving 
things,  fuch  as  infpire  fentiments  of  pity  and  compaffion:  in 
the  other,  it  expreffes  fomething  very  mean,  defective,  pitiful, 
and  miferable.  Dionyfius,  who  was  fond  of  his  verfes,  and 
believed  that  every  body  mull  have  the  fame  good  opinion  of 
them,  took  that  word  in  the  favourable  conftrudtion,  and  was 
extremely  fatisfred  with  Philoxenus.  The  reft  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  were  not  miftaken,  but  underftood  it  in  the  right  fenfe, 
though  without  explaining  themfelves. 

Nothing  could  cure  his  folly  for  verfification.  It  appears 
from  Diodorus  Siculus that  having  fent  his  poems  a  fecond 
time  to  Olympia,  they  were  treated  with  the  fame  ridicule  and 
contempt  as  before.  That  news,  which  could  not  be  kept 
from  him,  threw  him  into  an  excefs  of  melancholy,  which  he 
could  never  get  over,  and  turned  foon  after  into  a  kind  of  mad- 
nefs  and  phrenzy.  He  complained  that  envy  and  jealoufy,  the 
certain  enemies  of  true  merit,  were  always  at  variance  with 
him,  and  that  all  the  world  confpired  to  the  ruin  of  his  reputa- 

*  They  had  delivered  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pififtratides. 

-j  Piut.juor&l.  p.  78,  et  833.  +  oIxt^u,  §  Pag.  13a. 
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tion.  Heaccufedhis  beft  friends  with  the  fame  defign  ;  fome 
of  whom  he  put  to  death,  and  others  he  banilhed  ;  amongft 
whom  were  Leptinushis  brother,  and  Philiftus,  who  had  done 
him  fuch  great  fervices,  and  to  whom  he  was  obiiged  for  his 
power.  They  retired  to  Thurium  in  Italy,  from  whence  they 
were  recalled  fome  time  after,  and  reinftated  in  all  their  for¬ 
tunes  and  his  favour:  Leptinus  in  particular,  who  married 
Dionyfius’s  daughter. 

#  To  remove  his  melancholy  for  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  verfes, 
it  was  neceflary  to  find  fome  employment,  with  which  his  wars 
and  buildings  fupplied  him.  He  had  formed  a  dciign  of  eftab- 
liihmg  powerful  colonies  in  the  part  of  Italy  fituated  upon  the 
Adriatic  fea  facing  Epirus,  in  order  that  his  fleet  might  not 
want  a  fecure  retreat,  when  he  fhould  employ  his  forces  on 
that  fide  ;  and  with  this  view  he  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Illyrians,  and  reftored  Alcetes,  king  of  the  Moloffians,  to  his 
throne.  His  principal  defign  was  to  attack  Epirus,  and  to 
make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  immenfe  treafures  which  had 
been  for  many  ages  amaffing  in  the  temple  of  Delphos.  Be¬ 
fore  he  could  fet  this  project  on  foot,  which  required  great 
preparations,  he  feemed  to  make  an  effay  of  his  genius  for  it, 
by  another  of  the  lame  kind,  though  of  much  more  eafy  exe¬ 
cution.  Having  made  a  fudden  irruption  into  Tufcany,  under 
the  pretence  of  purfuing  pirates,  he  plundered  a  very  rich 
temple  in  the  fuburbs  of  Agyllum,  a  city  of  that  country,  and 
carried  away  a  fum  exceeding  4,500,000  livresf.  He  had 
occafion  for  money  to  fupport  his  great  expences  at  Syracufe, 
as  well  in  fortifying  the  port,  and  to  make  it  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  200  galleys,  as  to  inclofe  the  whole  city  with  good 
walls,  eredl  magnificent  temples,  and  build  a  place  of  exercife 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Anapus. 

J  At  the  fame  time  he  formed  the  defign  of  driving  the 
Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  Sicily.  A  firft  viTory  which  he 
gained,  put  him  almoft  into  a  condition  to  accomplifh  his  pro¬ 
ject  ;  but  the  lofs  of  a  fecond  battle,  in  which  his  brother  Lep¬ 
tinus  was  killed,  put  an  end  to  his  hopes,  and  obliged  him  to 
enter  into  a  treaty,  by  which  he  gave  up  feveral  towns  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  paid  them  great  fums  of  money  to  reim- 
burfe  their  expences  in  the  war.  An  attempt  which  he  made 
upon  them  fome  years  after,  taking  advantage  of  the  defolation 
occaiioned  by  the  plague  at  Carthage,  had  no  better  fficcefs. 

*  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  336,  337.  t  1300  talents,  about  L.  300,000  Sterling. 

j  See  the  Hiftory  of  the  Carthaginians, 
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*  Another  victory  of  a  very  different  kind,  though  not  lefs 
at  his  heart,  made  him  amends,  or  at  lead  comforted  him  for 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  He  had  caufed  a  tragedy  of  his  to 
be  reprefented  at  Athens  for  the  prize  in  the  celebrated  feafb 
of  Bacchus,  and  was  declared  viiftor.  Such  a  victory  with  the 
Athenians,  who  were  the  beft  judges  of  this  kind  of  literature, 
feems  to  argue  the  poetry  of  Dionylius  not  fo  mean  and  piti¬ 
ful,  and  that  it  is  very  polfible  the  averfion  of  the  Greeks  for 
every  thing  which  came  from  a  tyrant,  had  a  great  fnare  in 
the  contemptuous  fentence  paffed  upon  his  poems  in  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games.  However  it  was,  Dionylius  received  the  news  with 
inexpredible  tranfports  of  joy.  Public  thankfgivings  were 
made  to  the  gods,  the  temples  being  fcarce  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  the  concourle  of  the  people.  Nothing  was  feen  throughout 
the  city,  but  feading  and  rejoicing;  and  Dionylius  regaled  all  his 
friends  with  the  molt  extraordinary  magnificence.  Self-fatif- 
fied  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  deferibed,  he  believed  himfelf  at 
the  lurnmit  of  glory,  and  did  the  honours  of  his  table  with  a 
gaiety  and  eafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  ?  grace  and  dignity 
that  charmed  all  the  world.  He  invited  his  guells  to  eat  and 
drink  more  by  his  example  than  expreflions,  and  carried  bis 
civilities  of  that  kind  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that  at  the  clofe  of  the 
banquet  he  was  feized  with  violent  pains,  occafioned  by  an  in- 
digellion,  of  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  forefee  the  confe- 
quences. 

f  Dionylius  had  three  children  by  his  wife  Doris,  and  four 
by  Aridomache,  of  which  two  were  daughters,  the  one  named 
Sophrofyne,  the  other  Arete.  Sophrofyne  was  married  to  his 
eluefl  l'on  Dionyfiusthe  younger,  whom  he  had  by  bis  Locrian 
wife,  and  Arete  efpoufed  her  brother  Theorides.  But  Theo¬ 
ries  dying  loon,  Dion  married  his  widow  Arete,  who  was  his 
own  niece. 

As  Dionyfius’s  didemper  left  no  hopes  of  his  life,  Dion  took 
upon  him  to  dilcourfe  to  him  upon  his  children  by  Aridomache, 
who  were  at  the  fame  time  his  brothers-in-law  and  nephews, 
and  to  infinuate  to  him,  that  it  was  jud  to  prefer  the  iffue  of 
his  Syracufan  wife  to  that  of  a  dranger.  But  the  phyficians, 
defirous  of  making  their  court  to  young  Dionylius,  the  To¬ 
enail's'  foil,  for  whom  the  throne  was  intended,  did  not  give 
him  time  to  alter  his  purpofe  :  for  Dionylius  having  demand¬ 
ed  a  medicine  to  make  him  deep,  they  gave  him  fo  drong  a 
dofe,  as  quite  dupiiied  him,  and  laid  him  in  a  deep  that  lalted 
him  for  the  red  of  his  life.  He  had  reigned  38  years. 

*  Diod.  p.  384,  385.  f  Pint,  in  Dion.  p.  960. 
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He  was  certainly  a  prince  of  very  great  political  and  military 
abilities,  and  had  occafion  for  them  all  in  railing  himfelf  as  be 
did  from  a  mean  condition  to  fo  high  a  rank.  After  having 
held  the  fovereignty  38  years,  he  tranfmitted  it  peaceably 
to  a  fuccelfor  of  his  own  iffue  and  election,  and  had  eftablifh- 
ed  his  power  upon  fuch  folid  foundations,  that  his  fon,  not- 
withftanding  the  flendernefs  of  his  capacity  for  governing,  re¬ 
tained  it  12  years  after  his  death.  All  which  could  not  have 
been  effected  without  a  great  fund  of  merit  as  to  his  capacity. 
But  what  qualities  could  cover  the  vices,  which  rendered  him 
the  objedl  of  his  fubjedts’  abhorrence  ?  His  ambition  knew 
neither  law  nor  limitation  ;  his  avarice  fpared  nothing,  not  even 
the  mod  facred  places ;  his  cruelty  had  often  no  regard  to  the 
affinity  of  blood  ;  and  his  open  and  profeffed  impiety  only  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  divinity  to  infult  him. 

In  his  return  to  Syracufe  with  a  very  favourable  wind  from 
plundering  the  temple  of  Proferpine  at  Locris,  “  See,”  faid  he 
to  his  friends  with  a  fmile  of  contempt,  “  how  the  immortal 
“  gods  favour  the  navigation  of  the  facrilegious.” 

*  Having  occafion  for  money  to  carry  on  the  war  againfl.  the 
Carthaginians,  he  rifled  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  took  from 
that  god  a  robe  of  folid  gold,  which  ornament  Hiero  the  ty¬ 
rant  had  given  him  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  Carthaginians.  He 
even  jelled  upon  that  occafion,  faying,  that  a  robe  of  gold  was 
much  too  heavy  in  fummer,  and  too  cold  in  winter ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  ordered  one  of  wool  to  be  thrown  over  the  god’s 
{boulders  ;  adding,  that  fuch  an  habit  would  be  commodious 
in  all  feafons. 

Another  time  he  ordered  the  golden  beard  of  ./&fculapius 
of  Epidaurus  to  be  taken  off ;  giving  for  his  reafon,  that  it  v’as 
very  inconfiffent  for  the  fon  to  have  a  beardf ,  when  the  fa¬ 
ther  had  none. 

He  caufed  all  the  tables  of  filver  to  be  taken  out  of  the  tem¬ 
ples  ;  and  as  there  was  generally  inferibed  upon  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cullom  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  good  gods  ;  he  would, 
he  faid,  take  the  benefit  of  gooclnefs. 

As  for  lefs  prizes,  fuch  as  cups  and  crcwms  ot  gold,  which 
the  ftatues  held  in  their  hands,  thole  he  carried  off  without 
any  ceremony  ;  faying,  it  was  not  taking,  but  receiving  them  ; 
and  that  it  was  idle  and  ridiculous  to  a  Ik  the  geds  perpe¬ 
tually  for  good  things,  and  to  refufe  them,  when  they  held 
out  their  hands  themfelves  to  prtfent  them  to  you.  Thefe 


*  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  xv.  n.  83,  84. 
f  Apollo’s  ftatues  had  no  beards. 
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fpoils  were  carried  by  his  order  to  the  market,  and  fold  at  the 
public  fale:  and  when  he  had  got  the  money  for  them,  he 
ordered  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  whoever  had  in  their 
cuftody  any  things  taken  out  of  facred  places,  (hould  reftore 
them  entire  within  a  limited  time  to  the  temples  from  whence 
they  were  brought ;  adding  in  this  manner  to  his  impiety  to 
the  gods,  injultice  to  man. 

The  amazing  precautions  that  Dionyfius  thought  necelfary 
to  the  fecurity  of  his  life,  fhow  to  what  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
fion  he  was  abandoned.  *  He  wore  under  his  robe  a  cuirafs 
of  brafs.  He  never  harangued  the  people  but  from  the  top 
of  an  high  tower  ;  and  thought  proper  to  make  himfelf  invul¬ 
nerable  by  being  inacceffible.  Not  daring  to  confide  in  any 
of  his  friends  or  relations,  his  guard  was  compofed  of  Haves 
and  ftrangers.  He  went  abroad  as  little  as  poffible  ;  fear  ob- 
hint  to  condemn  himfelf  to  a  kind  of  imprifonment. 
Thefe  extraordinary  precautions  regard,  without  doubt,  cer¬ 
tain  intervals  of  his  reign,  when  frequent  confpiracies  againft 
him  rendered  him  more  timid  and  fufpicious  than  ufual  ;  for 
at  other  times  we  have  feen  that  he  converfed  freely  enough 
with  the  people,  and  was  acceffible  even  to  familiarity.  In 
thofe  dark  days  of  diftruft  and  fear,  he  fancied,  that  he  faw  all 
mankind  in  arms  againft  him.  -j-  A  word  which  efcaped  his 
barber,  who  boafted"  by  way  of  jeft,  that  he  held  a  razor  at  the 
tyrant’s  tnroat  every  week,  eoft  him  his  life.  From  thence¬ 
forth,  not  to  abandon  his  head  and  life  to  the  hands  of  a  bar¬ 
ber,  he  made  his  daughters,  though  very  young,  do  him  that 
defpicable  office  ;  and  when  they  were  more  advanced  in  years, 
he  took  the  feiffars  and  razors  from  them,  and  taught  them  to 
finge  off  his  beard  with  nut-fhells.  |He  was  at  laft  reduced 
to  do  himfelf  that  office,  not  daring  it  feems  to  truft  his  own 
daughters  any  longer.  He  never  went  into  the  chamber  of 
his  wives  at  night,  till  they  had  been  firft  fearched  with  the 
utmoft  care  and  circumfpedlion.  His  bed  was  furrounded 
with  a  very  broad  and  deep  trench,  with  a  fmall  draw- bridge 
over  it  for  the  entrance.  After  having  well  locked  and  bolted 
the  doors  of  his  apartment,  he  drew  up  the  bridge,  that  he 
might  fleep  in  fecurity.  $  Neither  his  brother,  nor  even  his 
fons,  could  be  admitted  into  his  chamber  without  firft  changing 
their  clothes,  and  being  vifitedby  the  guards.  Is  paffing  one’s 
days  in  fueh  a  continual  circle  of  diftrull  and  terror,  to  live,  to 
reign  ! 


*  Cic.  Tufc  Qusft.  1.  v.  n.  57.  63. 
|  Cic.  de  offic.  1.  ii.  n.  jj. 
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In  the  midft  of  all  his  greatnefs,  poffefi'ed  of  riches,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  pleafures  of  every  kind,  during  a  reign  of  almolt 
40  years,  notwithftanding  all  his  prefents  and  profulions,  he 
never  was  capable  of  making  a  Angle  friend.  He  palled  his 
life  with  none  but  trembling  flaves  and  fordid  flatterers,  and 
never  tailed  the  joy  of  loving,  or  of  being  beloved,  nor  the 
charms  ol  focial  truth  and  reciprocal  confidence.  This  he 
owned  himfelf  upon  an  occafion  not  unworthy  of  repetition. 

*  Damon  and  Pythias  had  both  been  educated  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy,  and  were  united  to  each 
other  in  the  ftridlell  ties  ol  friendlhip,  which  they  had  mutually 
fworn  to  obferve  with  inviolable  fidelity.  Their  faith  was 
put  to  a  fevere  trial.  One  of  them  being  condemned  to 
die  by  the  tyrant,  petitioned  for  permiffion  to  make  a  journey 
into  his  own  country,  to  fettle  his  affairs,  promifing  to  return 
at  a  fixed  time,  the  other  generoufiy  offering  to  be  his  fecu- 
rity.  The  courtiers,  and  Dionyfius  in  particular,  expected 
with  impatience  the  event  of  fo  delicate  and  extraordinary  an 
adventure.  The  day  fixed  for  his  return  drawing  nigh,  and  he 
not  appearing,  every  body  began  to  blame  the  ralh  and  impru- 
-  dent  zeal  of  his  friend  who  had  bound  himfelf  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner.  But  he,  far  from  expreffing  any  fear  or  concern,  replied 
with  tranquillity  in  his  looks,  and  confidence  in  his  expreffions, 
that  he  was  affured  his  friend  would  return  ;  as  he  accordingly 
did  upon  the  day  and  hour  agreed.  The  tyrant,  llruck  with 
admiration  at  fo  uncommon  an  inftance  of  fidelity,  and  fof- 
tened  with  the  view  of  fo  amiable  an  union,  granted  him  his 
life,  and  defired  to  be  admitted  as  a  third  perfon  into  their 
friendlhip. 

-j-  He  expreffed  with  equal  ingenuoufnefs  on  another  occafion 
what  he  thought  of  his  condition.  One  of  his  courtiers, 
named  Damocles,  was  perpetually  extolling  with  rapture  his 
treafures,  grandeur,  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  extent 
cf  his  dominions,  the  magnificence  of  his  palaces,  and  the  uni- 
verfal  abundance  of  all  good  things  and  enjoyments  in  his  pof- 
fefilon  ;  always  repeating  that  never  man  was  happier  than 
Dionyfius.  “  Becaufe  you  are  of  that  opinion,”  faid  the  ty¬ 
rant  to  him  one  day,  “  will  you  talle,  and  make  proof  of  my 
“  felicity  in  perfon  ?”  The  offer  was  accepted  with  joy.  Da¬ 
mocles  was  placed  upon  a  golden  bed,  covered  with  carpets  of 
inellimable  value.  The  fide  boards  were  loaded  with  veffels 


*  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  iii.  n.  43.  Val.  Max.  I.  iv.  c.  7. 
f  Cic.  Tufc.  Quasfh  1.  v.  n.  61,  62. 
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of  gold  and  filver.  The  moil  beautiful  flaves  in  the  mod 
fplendid  habits  flood  around,  watching  the  lead  fignal  to  ferve 
him.  d  he  mod  exquifite  edences  and  perfumes  had  not  been 
fpared.  The  table  was  fpread  with  proportionate  magnificence. 
Damocles  was  all  joy,  and  looked  upon  himfelf  as  the  happied 
man  in  the  world  ;  when  unfortunately  cafting  up  his  eyes,  he 
beheld  over  his  head  the  point  of  a  fword,  which  hung  from  the 
roof  only  by  a  Angle  horfe-hair.  He  was  immediately  feized 
with  a  cold  fvveat  ;  every  thing  difappeared  in  an  indant ;  he 
could  fee  nothing  but  the  fword,  nor  think  of  any  thing  but  his 
danger.  In  the  height  of  his  fear  he  defired  permiffion  to  re¬ 
tire,  and  declared  he  would  be  happy  no  longer.  A  very  na¬ 
tural  image  of  the  life  of  a  tyrant.  Ours  reigned,  as  I  have 
obferved  before,  38  years. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THIS  chapter  Includes  the  hiflory  of  Dionyfius  the  yotin- 
ger»  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  fon  of  the  former  ;  and  that  of 
Dion  his  near  relation . 

SECTION  L 

DIONYSIUS  THE  YOUNGER  SUCCEEDS  HIS  FATHER. - HE  IN¬ 

VITES  PLATO  TO  HIS  COURT. 

Dionysius  the  Elder*  was  fucceeded  by  one  of  his  fons 
of  his  own  name,  commonly  called  Dionyfius  the  Youngen. 
After  his  father’s  funeral  had  been  folemmzed  with  the  utmod 
magnificence,  he  affembled  the  people,  and  defired  they  would 
have  the  fame  good  inclinations  for  him  as  they  had  profeffed 
for  his  father.  Yhey  were  very  different  from  each  other  in 
their  charadler  :  j-  for  the  latter  was  as  peaceable  and  calm 
m  his  difpofition,  as  the  former  was  adhve  and  enterpriling  ; 
which  would  have  been  no  difadvantage  to  his  people,  had  that 
mildnefs  and  moderation  been  the  efFedl  of  a  wife  and  judi¬ 
cious  underdanding,  and  not  of  natural  floth  and  indolence  of 
temper. 

It  was  furprifing  to  fee  Dionyfius  the  younger  take  quiet 
pofiefiion  of  the  tyranny  after  the  death  of  his  father,  as  of  a 

*  A.  M.  3632.  Ant.  J.  C.  372.  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  389, 
f  Id.  L  xvi.  p.  4x0. 
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r  ght  of  inheritance,  notwithftanding  the  paiTion  of  the  Syracuf- 
ans  for  liberty,  which  could  not  but  revive  upon  fo  favourable 
an  occafion,  and  the  weaknefs  of  a  young  prince,  undiilinguiflied 
by  merit,  and  void  of  experience.  It  feemed  as  if  the  lafl 
years  of  the  elder  Dionyfius,  who  had  applied  hirnfelf  towards 
the  clofe  of  his  life  in  making  his  fubjetts  tafte  the  advantages 
of  Lis  government,  had  in  fume  me: -  are  reconciled  them  to  the 
tyranny  ;  efpecially  after  his  exploits  by  fea  and  land  bad  ac¬ 
quired  him  a  great  reputation,  and  infinitely  exalted  the  glory 
of  the  Syracufan  power,  which  he  had  found  means  to  render 
formidable  to  Carthage  itfelf,  as  well  as  to  the  mod  potent 
Hates  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Befides  which  it  was  to  be  fear¬ 
ed,  that  fiiould  they  attempt  a  change  in  the  government,  the 
fad  confequences  of  a  civd  war  might  deprive  them  of  thcfe 
advantages  :  and  at  the  fame  time  the  gentle  and  humane  dif- 
pofition  of  young  Dionyfius  gave  them  reafon  to  entertain  the 
mod  favotn able  hopes  of  the  future.  He  therefore  peaceably 
afcended  bis  father’s  throne. 

England  has  ietn  fomething  of  this  kind  in  the  famous  Crom¬ 
well,  who  died  in  his  bed  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  the  bed 
of  princes,  and  was  interred  with  the  fame  honours  and  pcmp 
as  the  mod  lawful  fovereign.  Richard  his  foil  fucceeded  him, 
and  was  for  fome  time  in  equal  authority  with  his  father, 
though  he  had  not  any  of  his  great  qualities. 

*  Dion,  the  braved,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  wifeft  of  the 
Syracufans,  Dionyfius’s  brother-in-law,  might  have  teen  of 
great  fupp.ort  to  him,  had  he  known  how  to  make  ufe  of  his 
counfels.  In  the  fil'd  aiTembly  held  by  Dionyfius  and  all  Ins 
friends,  Dion  fpeke  in  fo  wife  a  manner  upon  what  was  necef- 
fary  and  expedient  in  the  prefent  conjuncture,  as  fhowed  that 
the  reft  were  like  infants  in  companion  with  him,  and  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  juft  boldnefs  and  freedom  of  Ipeech,  were  no  more 
than  defpicable  Haves  01  the  tyranny,  folely  employed  in  the 
a.bje'ft  endeavour  of  p'eafing  the  prince.  But  what  furprifed 
and  amazed  them  moil  was,  that  Dion,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  court  were,  ft  ruck  with  terror  at  the  pvofpett  of  the 
dorm  forming  on  the  fide  of  Carthage,  and  juft  ready  to  break 
upon  Sicily,  fiiould  infill,  that  if  Dionyfius  do  fired  peace,  he 
would  embark  immediately  for  Africa,  and  difpel  this  temped 
to  his  fatisfadlion ;  or,  if  he  preferred  the  war,  that  he  would 
futnifh  and  maintain  him  50  galleys  of  three  benches  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  for  fervice. 

*  Pint,  in  Dion.  p.  960,  961. 
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Dionyfius,  admiring  and  extolling  his  generous  magnanimity' 
to  the  flcies,  profeffed  the  Uigheft  gratitude  to  him  for  his  zeal 
and  affeth’on ;  but  the  courtiers,  who  looked  upon  Dion’s  mu¬ 
nificence  as  a  reproach  to  them  {elves,  and  his  great  power  as 
a  leflening  of  their  own,  took  immediate  occafion  from  thence 
to  calumniate  him,  and  ipared  no  difcourfe  that  might  influence 
the  young  prince  againft:  him.  They  infinuated,  that  in  mak¬ 
ing  himfelf  ftrong  at  fea,  he  would  open  his  way  to  the  tyran¬ 
ny  ;  and  that  he  defigned  to  tranfport  the  fovereignty  on  board 
his  veffels  to  his  nephews,  the  fons  of  Ariiiomache. 

But  what  put  them  moil  out  of  humour  with  Dion,  was  hi ; 
manner  of  life,  which  was  a  continual  reproach  to  theirs:  k 
thefe  courtiers  having  prefently  infinuated  themfelves,  and  gut 
the  afeendant  of  the  young  tyrant,  who  had  been  wretchedly 
educated,  thought  of  nothing  but  of  fupplying  him  perpetual!/ 
with  new  amufements,  keeping  him  always  employed  in  fea  fl¬ 
ing,  abandoned  to  women,  and  all  manner  of  fliamcful  plca- 
fures.  *  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  made  a  debauch 
which  continued  for  three  months  entire,  during  all  which 
time  his  palace,  fhut  againft  all  perfons  of  fenfe  and  renfon,  was 
crowded  with  drunkards,  and  refounded  with  nothing  but  low 
buffoonery,  obfeene  jells,  lewd  fongs,  dances,  mafquerades, 
and  every  kind  of  grofs  and  di Oblate  extravagance.  It  is  there, 
fore  natural  to  believe,  that  nothing  could  be  more  offend  ,  e 
and  difgufting  to  them  than  the  prefence  of  Dion,  who  gave 
into  none  of  thefe  pleafures.  For  which  rcafon,  painting  his 
virtues  in  fuch  of  tite  colours  of  vice  as  were  moft  like! v  to 
difguife  them,  they  found  means  to  calumniate  him  with  the 
prince,  and  to  make  his  gravity  pafs  for  arrogance,  and  his 
freedom  of  fpeech  for  infolence  and  fedition.  If  he  advanced 
any  wife  counfel,  they  treated  him  as  a  four  pedagogue,  who 
took  upon  him  to  obtrude  his  leisures,  and  to  fchool  his  prince 
without  being  allied;  and  if  lie  refufed  to  (hare  in  the  debauch 
with  the  reft,  they  called  him  a  man-hater,  a  fplenetic  me¬ 
lancholy  wretch,  who  from  the  fantallic  height  of  virtue  look¬ 
ed  down  with  contempt  on  the  reft  of  the  w  orld,  of  whom  he 
fet  himfelf  up  for  the'cenfor. 

And  indeed  it  mull  lie  confeffed,  that  he  had  naturally  fome- 
thing  auftere  and  rigid  in  his  manners  and  behaviour,  which 
feemed  to  argue  an  haughtinefs  of  nature,  very  capable  not 
only  of  difgulling  a  young  prince,,  nurtured  from  his  infancy 
amidll  flatteries  and  fubmiffions,  but  the  beft  of  his  friends, 

*  Athen.  1.  x.  p.  43?. 
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and  thofe  who  were  molt  nearly  attached  to  him.  Full  of  ad¬ 
miration  for  his  integrity,  fortitude,  and  noblenefs  of  fent> 
meets,  they  reprefented  to  him,  that  for  a  ftatefman,  who 
ought  to  know  how  to  adapt  himfelf  to  the  different  tempers 
of  men,  and  how  to  apply  them  to  his  purpofes,  his  humour 
was  much  too  rough  and  forbidding.  *  Plato  afterwards  took 
pains  to  corredf  that  defeft  in  him,  by  making  him  intimate 
with  a  philofopher  of  a  gay  and  polite  turn  of  mind,  whofe 
converfation  was  very  proper  to  infpire  him  with  more  eafy  and 
infinuating  manners.  He  obferves  alfo  upon  that  failing  in  a 
letter  to  him,  wherein  he  fpeaks  to  this  effedt:  Conhder,  I 

“  beg  you,  that  you  are  cenfured  of  being  deficient  in  point 
"  of  good-nature  and  affability;  and  be  entirely  affured,  that 
“  the  molt  certain  means  to  the  fuccefs  of  affairs,  is  to  be 
“  agreeable  to  the  perfons  with  whom  we  have  to  tranfadt. 

“  An  •{•  haughty  carriage  keeps  people  at  a  diltance,  and  re- 
u  duces  a  man  to  pafs  his  life  in  folitude.”  Notwithltanding 
this  defedt,  he  continued  to  be  highly  confidered  at  court;, 
where  his  fuperior  abilities  and  tranfcendant  merit  made  him 
abfolutely  necelfary,  efpecially  at  a  time  when  the  flate  was 
threatened  with  great  danger  and  emergency. 

J  As  he  believed,  that  all  the  vices  of  young  Dionyfius  were 
the  effedt  of  his  bad  education,  and  entire  ignorance  of  his  duty,, 
he  conceived  juftiy,  that  the  belt  remedy  would  be  to  alfociate 
him  if  polfible  with  perfons  of  wit  and  fenfe,  whofe  folid  but 
agreeable  converfation  might  at  once  inltrudt  and  divert  him;: 
.for  the  prince  did  not  naturally  want  parts  and  genius. 

The  fequel  will  fhow  that  Dionyfius  the  younger  had  a  na^ 
tural  propenfity  to  what  was  good  and  virtuous,  and  a  take  and: 
capacity  for  arts  and  fciences.  He  knew  how  to  fet  a  value 
upon  the  merit  and  talents  by  which  men  are  diftinguilhed. 
He  delighted  in  converting  with  perfons  of  ability,  and  from 
his  correfpondence  with  them,  made  himfelf  capable  of  the 
highetf  improvements.  He  went  fo  far  as  to  familiarize  the 
throne  with  the  fciences,  which  oftbemfelves  have  little  or  no 
accefs  to  it;  and  by  rendering  them  in  a  manner  his  favourites, 
he  gave  them  courage  to  make  their  appearance  in  courts.  Hi* 
protection  was  the  patent  of  nobility  by  which  he  railed  them 
to  honour  and  diitiuftion.  Nor  was  he  infenfible  to  the  joys 

*  Plat.  Epift.  iv. 

t  ’  Ilf  aiS-aS./a  Un/xicf.  ^mourns-  M.  Dacier  renders  thefe  words,  “  pride 
“  is  ai-.vays  the  companion  of  folitude.”  I  have  fhown  elfewhere  where¬ 
in  this  verfion  is  faulty.  Art  of  teaching  the  Belles  Lcttres.vol.  3.  p.  505. 

j  Plut.  in  Dion.  p.  962,  Plat.  Epift.  vii.  p.  327,  328. 
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of  friendfhip.  In  private  be  was  a  good  parent,  relation,  and 
irafter,  and  acquired  the  affedtion  of  all  that  approached  him. 
lie  was  not  naturally  inclined  to  violence  or  cruelty;  and  it 
might  be  laid  of  him,  that  he  was  rather  a  tyrant  by  fuccefiion 
and  inheritance,  than  by  temper  and  inclination. 

All  which  demonfcrates,  that  he  might  have  made  a  very 
tolerable  prince  (not  to  fay  a  good  one),  had  an  early  and  pro¬ 
per  care  been  taken  to  cultivate  the  happy  difpofition  which  he 
brought  into  the  world  with  him.  But  his  father,  to  whom  all 
merit,  even  in  his  own  children,  gave  umbrage,  induftrioufy 
fuppreffed  in  him  all  tendency  to  goodnefs,  and  every  noble 
and  elevated  fentiment,  by  a  bafe  and  obfcure  education,  with, 
the  view  of  preventing  Iris  attempting  any  thing  againit  him- 
ftlf.  It  was  therefore  neceffary  to  find  a  perion  ot  the- 
eharadt  r  before  mentioned,  or  rather  to  infpire  himfelf  with  the 
defire  of  having  fuch  an  cue  found. 

This  was  what  Dion  laboured  with  wonderful  addrefs.  He 
often  talked  to  him  oi  Plato,  as  the  moil  profound  and  illui- 
trious  of  ph.iiofophers,  whofe  merit  he  had  experienced,  and 
to  whom  he  was  obliged  for  all  he  knew.  He  enlarged  upon 
the  elevation  of  his  genius,  the  extent  ol  In's  knowledge,  the 
amiablenefs  of  his  character,  and  the  charms  of  his  conver- 
fation.  He  reprefented  him  particularly  as  the  man  of  the 
world  moil  capable  of  forming  him  in  the  arts  of  governing, 
upon  which  bis  own  and  the  people’s happinefs  depended.  lie 
told  him,  that  his  fubjetts,  governed  for  the  future  with  lenity 
and  indulgence,  as  a  good  father  governs  his  family,  would 
voluntarily  render  that  obedience  to  his  moderation  and  juilice, 
which  force  and  violence  extorted  from  them  againit  their  will ; 
and  that  by  fuch  a  conduct  he  would,  from  a  tyrant,  become 
a  juft  king,  to  whom  all  fubmiiuoii  would  be  paid  out  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  gratitude. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  thefe  difeourfes,  introduced  i  1 
converfation  from  time-  to  time,  as  if  by  accident,  without 
affectation,  or  the  appearance  of  any  premeditated  defign,  cu- 
flamed  the  young  prince  with  the  defire  of  knowing  and  con¬ 
verging  with  Plato.  He  wrote  to  him  in  the  molt  importunate 
and  obliging  manner  to  that  purpofe;  he  difpatched  courku  s 
after  couriers  to  haften  his  voyage;  whilft  Plato,  who  appre¬ 
hended  the  confequences,  and  had  fmall  hopes  of  any  goad 
erreft  of  it,  protracted  the  affair,  and,  without  abfolutely  re- 
fufing,  fufnciently  intimated,  that  he  could  not  refolve  upon 
it,  without  doing  violence  to  himfelf.  The  obstacles  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  made  to  the  young  prince’s  requelt  were  fo  far  from 
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difgufling  him,  that  they  only  ferved,  as  it  commonly  happens,, 
to  inflame  his  defire.  The  Pythagorean  philofophers  of  Grsecia 
Major  in  Italy  joined  their  entreaties  with  his  and  Dion’s,  who 
on  his  part  redoubled  his  inftances,  and  ufed  the  ftrongefl:  ar¬ 
guments  to  conquer  Plato’s  repugnance.  “  This  is  not,”  faid; 
he,  “  the  concern  of  a  private  perfon,  but  of  a  powerful 
“  prince,  whole  change  of  manners  will  have  the  fame  effedt 
“  throughout  his  whole  dominions,  with  the  extent  of  which 
“  you  are  not  unacquainted.  It  is  himfelf  who  makes  all 
thefe  advances;  who  importunes  and  folicits  you  to  come. 
u  to  his  afbftance,  and  employes  the  intereft  of  all  your  friends 
“  to  that  purpofe.  What  more  favourable  conjuncture  could; 
“  we  expedl  from  the  divine  providence  than  that  which  now 
“  offers  itfelf?  Are  you  not  afraid  that  your  delays  will  give- 
the  flatterers,  who  furround  the  young  prince,  the  oppor- 
“  tunity  of  drawing  him  over  to  themfeives,  and  of  feducing 
*•  him  to  change  his  refolution  ?  What  reproaches  would  you 
'■  not  make  yourfelf,  and  what  dilhonour  would  it  not  be  to. 
u  philofophy,  fhould  it  ever  be  faid,  that  Plato,  whofe  coun- 
-  fels  to  Djonyihis  might  have  eflablfned  a  wife  and  equitable 
“  government  in  Sicily,  abandoned  it  to  all  the  evils  of  tyran- 
'•  ny,  rather  than  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a  voyage,  or  from 
‘  1  know  not  what  other  imaginary  difficulties:” 

*  Plato  could  not  refill  folicitations  of  fo  much  force.  Van- 
quifned  by  the  coniideration  of  his  o-wn  character,  and  to  obvi¬ 
ate  the  reproach  of  his  being  a  philofopher  in  words  only,  with¬ 
out  having  ever  fnown  himfelf  fuch  in  his  adtions,  and  confcious 
befides  of  the  great  advantages  which  Sicily  might  acquire  from 
his  voyage,  he  fuffered  himlelf  to  be  perfuaded. 

The  flatterers  at  the  court  of  Dionylius,.  terrified  with  the 
refolution  he  had  taken  contrary  to  their  remonflrances,  and 
fearing  the  prefence  of  Plato,  of  which  they  forefaw  the  conr 
fequences,  united  together  againft  him  as  their  common  ene¬ 
my.  They  rightly  judged,  that  if,  according-  to  the  new  max- 
juris  of  government,  all  things  were  to  be  meafured  by  the  ftan- 
dard  of  true  merit,  and  no  favour  to  be  expedled  from  tlyfi 
prince,  but  for  the  fervices  done  the  {late,  they  had  nothing 
further  to  expedi,  and  might  wait  their  whole  lives  at  court  to 
no  manner  of  purpofe.  They  therefore  fpared  no  pains  to  ren¬ 
der  Plato’s  voyage  ineffedtual,  though  they  were  not  able  to 
prevent  it.  They  prevailed  upon  Dionyfius  to  recall  Philiftus 
from  banifhmcnt,  who  was  not  only  an  able  loldier,  but  a  great 

*  Plut.  p.  962. 
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hiftorian,  very  eloquent  and  learned,  and  a  zealous  affertor  of 
the  tyranny.  They  hoped  to  find  a  connterpoife  in  him  againft 
Plato  arid  In’s  philofop’ny.  Upon  his  being  banifhed  by  Dio¬ 
nyfius  the  elder,  on  fome  perfonal  difeontent,  he  had  retired  into 
the  city  of  Adria,  where  it  is  believed  lie  compofed  the  g^eat- 
eit  part  of  his  writings.  *  He  wrote  the  hillory  of  Egypt  in 
12  books,  that  of  Sicily  in  ii,  and  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant 
in  fix  :  all  which  works  are  entirely  loft.  Cicero  praifes  him 
much,  and  calls  him  Thucydides  the  Lefs,.  ptne pujlllus  Thucy- 
dides ,  to  fignify  that  he  copied  after  that  author  not  unhappily. 
The  courtiers  at  the  fame  time  made  complaints  againft  Dion 
to  Dionyfius,  accufing  him  of  having  held  conferences  with 
Theodotus  and  Pleraclides,  the  fecret  enemies  of  that  prince, 
upon  meafures  for  Subverting  the  tyranny. 

f  This  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  when  Plato  arrived  in  Sicily.. 
He  was  received  with  infinite  careiTes,  and  with  the  highelt 
marks  of  honour  and  refpttft.  Upon  his  landing,  he  found  one 
of  the  prince’s  chariots,  equally  magnificent  in  its  horfes  and 
ornaments,  attending  upon  him.  The  tyrant  offered  a  facrifice, 
as  if  fome  Angular  inftance- of  good  fortune  had  befallen  hirr. 
Nor  was  he  miftaken  ;  for  a  wife  man,  who  is  capable  of  giving 
a  prince  good  counfels,  is  a  treafure  of  ineftimable  value  to  a 
whole  nation.  But  the  worth  of  fuch  a  perfon  is  rarely  known, 
and  more  rarely  applied  to  the  ufes  which  might  be  made  of  it. 

Plato  found  the  rnoft  happy  difpofitions  imaginable  in  young 
Dionyfius,  who  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  his  lelfons  and  coun- 
iels ;  but  as  he  had  improved  infinitely  from  the  precepts 
and  example  of  Socrates  his  mafter,  the  mod  exquifite  of  all 
the  pagan  world  in  forming  the  mind  for  a  right  tafteof truth, 
he  took  care  to  adapt  himfelf  with  wonderful  addrefs  to  the 
young  tyrant’s  humour,  avoiding  all  diredl  attacks  upon  his 
paffions  ;  taking  pains  to  acquire  his  confidence  by  kind  and 
infinuating  behaviour  ;  and  particularly  endeavouring  to  ren- 
der  virtue  amiable,  and  at  the  fame  time  triumphant  over  vice, 
which  keeps  mankind  in  its  chains,  by  the  foie  force  of  allure¬ 
ments,  pleafure,  and  voluptuoufnefs. 

The  change  was  fudden  and  furpriling.  The  young  prince, 
who  had  abandoned  himfelf  till  then  to  idlenefs,  pleafure,  and 
luxury,  and  was  ignorant  of  all  the  duties  of  his  character,  tie 
inevitable  confequences  of  a  diffolute  life,  awaking  as  from  a 
lethargic  fleep,  began  to  open  his  eyes,  to  have  fome  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  to  reliftt  the  refined  pleafure  of  con- 

*  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  322.  f  Plut.  in  Dion.  p.  9 63. 
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verfation  equally  folid  and  agreeable.  He  was  now  as  paffion- 
ately  fond  of  learning  and  inftruCtion,  as  he  had  once  been 
averfe  and  repugnant  to  them.  The  court,  which  always  apes 
the  prince,  and  falls  in  with  his  inclinations  in  every  thing, 
entered  into  the  fame  way  of  thinking.  The  apartments  of 
'.he  palace,  like  fo  many  fchools  of  geometry,  were  full  of  the 
dull  made  ufe  of  by  the  profeifors  of  that  fcience  in  tracing 
their  figures  ;  and  in  a  very  fiiort  time  the  fludy  of  philofophy 
and  of  every  kind  of  literature  became  the  reigning  and  univer¬ 
sal  talte. 

The  great  benefit  of  thefe  fludies  in  regard  to  a  prince,  does 
not  conlitl  alone  in  floring  his  mind  with  an  infinity  of  the 
moll  curious,  ufcful,  and  often  neceffary  notions  of  things,  but 
lias  the  further  advantage  of  abiiraCteing  him  from  idlenefs, 
indolence,  and  the  frivolous  amufements  of  a  court ;  of  habi¬ 
tuating  him  to  a  life  of  application  and  reflection  ;  ofinfpiring 
him  with  a  paffion  to  inform  himfelf  in  the  duties  of  the  Sove¬ 
reignty,  and  to  know  the  characters  of  fuch  a,s  have  excelled 
in  the  art  of  reigning  ;  in  a  word,  of  making  himfelf  capable  of 
governing  the  date  in  his  own  perfon,  and  of  feeing  every  tiling 
with  his  own  eyes,  that  is  to  fay,  to  be  indeed  a  king  ;  but 
that  the  courtiers  and  flatterers  are  almoft  always  unanimous  iu 
oppofing. 

They  were  confiderably  alarmed  by  a  word  that  efcaped 
Dionyfius,  and  (bowed  how  much  he  was  affefted  with  the  dif- 
courfes  he  had  heard  upon  the  happinefs  of  a  king,  regarded 
with  tender  affection  by  his  people  as  their  common  father, 
a’nd  the  wretched  condition  of  a  tyrant,  whom  they  abhor  and 
detelf.  Some  days  after  Plato’s  arrival,  was  the  anniverfary, 
on  which  a  folemn  facrifice  was  offered  in  the  palace  for  the 
prince’s  profperity.  The  herald  having  prayed  to  this  effedt, 
according  to  cullom,  “  That  it  would  pleafe  the  gods  to  fup- 
“  port  the  tyranny,  and  preferve  the  tyrant:”  Dionyfius,  who 
was  not  far  from  him,  and  to  whom  thefe  terms  began  to  grow 
odious,  called  out  to  him  aloud,  “  Will  you  not  give  over 
“  curfing  me  !”  Philiftus  and  his- party  were  infinitely  alarmed 
at  that  expreflion,  and  judged  from  it,  that  time  and  h-  b  t  muff 
give  Plato  an  invincible  afeendant  over  Dionyfius,  if  the  cor- 
refpondence  of  a  few  days  could  fo  entirely  alter  his  difpofi- 
tion.  They  therefore  fet  themfelves  at  work  upon  new  and 
more  effectual  ftratagems  againd  him. 

They  began  by  turning  the  retired  life  which  Dionyfius  led 
w'th  Plato,  and  the  fludies  in  which  he  employed  himfelf,  into 
ridicule,  as  if  intended  to  make  a  philofopher  of  him.  But 
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that  was  not  all  ;  they  laboured  in  concert  to  render  the  zeal 
of  Dion  and  Plato  fufpefted,  and  even  odious  to  him.  They 
reprefented  them  as  impertinent  cenfors  and  imperious  peda¬ 
gogues,  who  afiumed  an  authority  over  him,  which  neither  con¬ 
fided  with  his  age  nor  rank.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  young 
prince  like  Dionyfius,  who,  with  the  raoft  excellent  natural 
parts,  and  amidft  the  beft  examples,  would  have  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  have  fupported  himfelf,  lhould  at  length  give  way  to 
fuch  artful  infinuations  in  a  court,  that  had  long  been  infected, 
where  there  was  no  emulation  but  to  excel  in  vice,  and  where 
be  was  continually  befieged  by  a  crowd  of  flatterers  inceffantly 
praifing  and  admiring  him  in  every  thing. 

But  the  principal  application  of  the  courtiers  was  to  decry 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Dion  himfelf ;  not  feparately,  nor 
in  the  method  of  whifper,  but  all  together,  and  in  public. 
They  talked  openly,  and  to  whoever  would  give  them  the  hear¬ 
ing,  that  it  was  vifible,  Dion  made  ufe  of  Plato’s  eloquence, 
to  infinuate'and  enchant  Dionyfius,  with  a  defign  to  draw  him 
into  a  voluntary  refignation  of  the  throne,  that  he  might  take 
poffeffion  of  it  for  his  nephews,  the  children  of  Ariftomache, 
and  eftablifh  them  in  the  fovereignty.  They  added,  that  it 
was  very  extraordinary  and  affli&ing,  that  the  Athenians,  who 
had  formerly  invaded  Sicily  with  great  forces  both  by  fea  and 
land,  which  had  all  perifhed  there  without  being  able  to  take 
Syracufe,  fnould  now  with  a  Angle  fophiil  attain  their  point, 
and  fubvert  the  tyranny  of  Dionyfius,  by  perfuading  him  to 
difmifs  the  ic,ooo  flrangers  of  his  guard  ;  to  lay  afide  his  fleet 
of  400  galleys,  which  he  always  kept  in  readinefs  for  fervice  ; 
and  to  difband  his  io,oco  horfe,  and  the  greatefl:  part  of  his 
foot  ;  for  the  fake  of  going  to  find  in  the  academy,  the  place 
where  Plato  taught,  a  pretended  fupreme  good  not  explicable, 
and  to  make  himfelf  happy  in  imagination  by  the  ftudy  of  geo¬ 
metry,  whilft  he  abandoned  to  Dion  and  his  nephews  a  real 
and  fubftantial  felicity,  confiding  in  empire,  riches,  luxury,  and 
pleafure. 


SECTION  II. 

BANISHMENT  OF  DION. 

The  courtiers,  intent  upon  making  the  bell  ufe  of  every  fa¬ 
vourable  moment,  perpetually  befieged  the  young  prince,  and 
covering  their  fecret  motives  under  the  appearance  of  zeal  for 
his  fervice,  and  an  affefted  moderation  in  regard  to  Dion,  in¬ 
ceffantly  advifed  him  to  take  proper  meafures  for  the  fecurity 
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cf  his  life  and  throne.  Such  repeated  difcoiirfes  foon  ra’fed  in 
the  mind  of  Dionyfius  the  moil  violent  fufpicions  of  Dion, 
which  prefently  increafed  into  fierce  refentment,  and  broke  out 
in  an  open  rupture.  Letters  were  privately  brought  to  Dio- 
nyfius,  written  by  Dion  to  the  Carthaginian  arnbaffadors, 
wherein  he  tells  them,  “  That  when  they  fliould  treat  of  peace 
“  with  Dionyfius,  he  would  advife  them  not  to  open  the  con- 
“  ferences  but  in  his  prefence  ;  becaufe  he  would  affid  them  in 
“  making  their  treaty  more  firm  and  lading.”  Dionyfius  read 
thefe  letters  to  Philiftus,  and  having  concerted  with  him  what 
meafures  to  take,  *  he  amufed  Dion  with  the  appearance  of  a 
reconciliation,  and  ltd  him  alone  to  the  fea-fide  below  the  cita¬ 
del,  where  he  lhowed  him  his  letters,  and  accufed  him  of  hav¬ 
ing  entered  into  a  league  againd  him  with  the  Carthaginians. 
Dion  would  have  judified  himfelf,  but  he  reftifed  to  hear  him, 
and  made  him  immediately  go  on  board  a  brigantine,  which 
had  orders  to  carry  him  to  the  coad  of  Italy,  and  to  leave  him 
there.  Dion  immediately  after  fet  fail  for  Peloponenfus. 

T  So  hard  and  unjud  a  treatment  could  not  fail  of  making 
abundance  of  noife,  and  the  whole  city  declared  again d  it ; 
efpecially  as  it  was  reported,  though  without  foundation,  that 
Plate  had  been  put  to  death.  if  Dionyfius,  who  apprehended 
the  confequences,  took  pains  to  appeafe  the  public  difeontent, 
and  to  obviate  complaints.  He  gave  Dion’s  relations  two  vef- 
fels  to  tranfport  to  him  in  Peloponnefus  his  riches  and  numer¬ 
ous  family  ;  for  he  had  the  equipage  of  a  king. 

As  foon  as  Dion  was  gone,  Dionyfius  made  Plato  change 
Ills  lodging,  and  brought  him  into  the  citadel  j  in  appearance 
to  do  him  honour,  but  in  reality  to  allure  himfelf  of  his  perfon, 
and  prevent  him  from  going  to  join  Dion.  In  bringing  Plato 
rear  to  him,  be  might  alfo  have  in  view  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  him  more  frequently  and  more  commodioufly.  For 
charmed  with  the  delights  of  his  conversation,  and  dudiousof 
pleating  him  in  every  thing,  and  to  merit  his  affedtion,  he  had 
conceived  an  edeem,  or  rariier  paffion  for  him,  which  rofe  even 
to  jealoufy,  but  a  jealoufy  of  that  violence,  that  could  fuffer 
neither  companion  nor  rival.  He  was  for  ingroffing  him  en¬ 
tirely  to  himfelf,  for  reigning  folely  in  his  thoughts  and  affec¬ 
tions,  and  for  being  the  only  object  of  his  love  and  edeem.  He 
feemed  content  to  give  him  a!!  his  treafures  and  authority,  pro¬ 
vided  he  would  but  love  him  better  than  Dion,  and  not  prefer 
the  latter’s  friendlhip  to  his.  Plutarch  has  reafon  to  call  this 

*  Died,  l.xvi.  p.  410,  411.  f  Pint.  p.  964.  |  Plat,  epift.  vii. 
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paffion  a  tyrannic  affection.  Plato  had  much  to  fuffier  from  it, 
for  it  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  molt  ardent  jealoufy. 

*  Sometimes  it  was  all  friendihip,  carelfes,  and  fond  refpeft, 
with  an  unbounded  effufion  of  heart,  and  an  endlefs  fwell  of 
tender  fentiments  :  fometimes  it  was  all  reproaches,  menaces, 
fierce  pallion,  and  wild  emotion  ;  and  foon  after  it  funk  into 
repentance,  excufes,  tears,  and  humble  entreaties  of  pardon 
and  forgiveneis. 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  very  conveniently  for  Pla¬ 
to,  which  obliged  Dionyfius  to  reftore  him  his  liberty,  and 
fend  him  home.  At  his  departure,  he  would  have  laden  him 
with  prefents,  but  Plato  refufed  them,  contenting  himfelf  with 
his  promife  to  recall  Dion  the  following  fpring  :  he  did  not 
keep  his  word,  and  only  fent  him  his  revenues,  defiring  Plato 
in  his  letters  to  excufe  his  breach  of  promife  at  the  time  pre¬ 
fixed,  and  to  impute  it  only  to  the  war.  He  allured  him,  as 
foon  as  peace  fhould  be  concluded,  that  Dion  Ihould  return  ; 
upon  condition,  however,  that  he  fnould  continue  quiet,  and 
not  intermeddle  in  affairs,  nor  endeavour  to  lelfen  him  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Greeks. 

Plato,  in  his  return  to  Greece,  went  to  fee  the  games  at 
Olympia,  where  he  happened  to  lodge  among  flrangers  of  dif- 
tinftion.  He  ate  and  palfed  whole  days  with  them,  behaving 
himfelf  in  a  plain  and  fimple  manner,  without  ever  mentioning 
Socrates  or  the  academy,  or  making  himielf  known  in  any 
thing,  except  that  his  name  was  Plato.  The  flrangers  were 
overjoyed  with  having  met  with  fo  kind  and  amiable  a  com¬ 
panion  ;  but  as  he  never  talked  of  any  thing  out  of  com¬ 
mon  converfation,  they  had  not  the  lead;  notion,  that  he  was  the 
philofopher  whofe  reputation  was  fo  univerfal.  When  the 
games  were  over,  they  went  with  him  to  Athens,  where  he 
provided  them  with  lodgings.  They  were  fcarce  arrived  there, 
when  they  defired  him  to  carry  them  to  fee  the  famous  philo¬ 
fopher  of  his  name,  who  had  been  Socrates’s  difciple.  Plato 
told  them  finding,  that  he  was  the  man  ;  upon  which  the 
flrangers,  furprifid  at  their  having  polfelfed  fo  inellimable  a 
treafure  without  knowing  it,  were  much  difpleafed  with,  and 
fecretly  reproached  themfelves  for  not  having  difcerned  the 
great  merit  of  the  man,  through  the  veil  of  fimphcity  and  mo- 
defty  he  had  thrown  over  it,  whilit  they  admired  him  the  more 
upon  that  account. 

*  In  amore  hasc  omnia  infunt  vitia ;  fufpiciones,  inimiciti*,  injuriae, 
iuduciiE,  bellum,  pax  rurfum.  Terent.  in  Eunuch. 

In  amore  hasc  funt  mala,  bellum,  pax  rurium.  Horat. 
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*  The  time  Dion  palled  at  Athens  was  not  loft.  He  em¬ 
ployed  it  chiefly  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  for  which  he  had 
a  great  tafte,  and  which  was  become  his  pafiion.  He  knew, 
however,  which  is  not  very  eafy,  to  confine  it  within  its  juft 
bounds,  and  never  gave  himfelf  up  to  it  at  the  expence  of  any 
duty.  It  was  at  the  fame  time  Plato  made  him  contract  a  par¬ 
ticular  friendfhip  with  his  nephew  Speuiippus,  who,  uniting 
the  eafy  and  infinuating  manners  of  a  courtier  with  the  gravity 
of  a  philofopher,  knew  how  to  aflociate  mirth  and  innocent 
pleafure  with  the  molt  ferious  'affairs,  and  by  that  character, 
very  rarely  found  among  men  of  learning,  was  the  molt  proper 
of  all  men  to  foften  what  was  too  rough  and  auftere  in  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  Dion. 

Whilft  Dion  was  at  Athens,  it  fell  to  Plato’s  turn  to  give 
the  public  games,  and  to  have  tragedies  performed  at  the  feaft 
of  Bacchus,  which  was  ufually  attended  with  great  magnificence 
and  expence,  from  an  extraordinary  emulation  which  had 
grown  into  fafliion.  Dion  defrayed  the  whole  charge.  Plato, 
who  was  ftudious  of  all  occafions  of  producing  him  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  was  well  pleafed  to  refign  that  honour  to  him,  as  his  mu¬ 
nificence  might  make  him  ftill  better  beloved  and  efteemed  by 
the  Athenians. 

Dion  vifited  alfo  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  where  he  was 
prefent  at  all  their  feafts  and  affemblies,  and  converfed  with 
the  mod  excellent  wits,  and  the  moft  profound  ftatefmen.  He 
was  not  diftinguifhed  in  company  by  the  loftinefs  and  pride  too 
common  in  perfons  of  his  rank,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  an 
unaffected,  Ample,  and  modeft  air  ;  and  efpecially  by  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  wif- 
dom  of  his  reflections.  All  cities  paid  him  the  Ligheft  honours, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  declared  him  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  refentment  ofDionyfius,  though  he  aftually 
affifted  them  at  that  time  with  a  powerful  fupply  in  their  war 
againft  the  Thebans.  So  many  marks  of  efteem  and  diftinc- 
tion  alarmed  the  tyrant’s  jealoufy.  He  put  a  ftop  to  the  re¬ 
mittance  of  Dion’s  revenues,  and  ordered  them  to  be  received 
by  his  own  officers. 

j-  After  Dionyfius  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  he  was  enga¬ 
ged  in  in  Sicily,  of  which  hiftory  relates  no  circumftance,  he 
was  afraid  that  his  treatment  of  Plato  would  prejudice  the 
philofophers  againft  him,  and  make  him  pafs  for  their  ene- 


*  Plut.  in  Dion,  p.  964. 
f  Plat,  epift.  vii.  p.  338.  340.  Plut.  in  Dion. 
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my.  For  this  reafon  he  invited  the  mod  learned  men  of  Ita¬ 
ly  to  his  court,  where  he  held  frequent  affemblies,  in  which, 
out  of  a  foolilh  ambition,  he  endeavoured  to  excel  them  all  in 
eloquence  and  profound  knowledge.;  venting,  without  appli¬ 
cation,  fuch  of  Plato’s  difcourfes  as  he  retained.  But  as  he 
had  thofe  difcourfes  only  by  rote,  and  his  heart  had  never 
been  rightly  affedled  with  them,  the  fource  of  Ins  eloquence 
was  foon  exhaulled.  He  then  perceived  what  he  had  loft;  by 
not  having  made  a  better  ufe  of  that  treafure  of  wifdom  once 
•in  his  own  poffelTion  and  under  his  own  roof,  and  by  not  hav¬ 
ing  heard,  in  all  their  extent,  the  ac'.nirable  ledtures  of  the 
greater!;  philofopher  in  the  world. 

As  in  tyrants  every  thing  is  violent  and  irregular,  Dionyfius 
was  fuddenly  feized  with  an  exceffive  defire  of  feeing  Plato 
again,  and  uied  all  means  for  that  purpofe.  He  prevailed  up¬ 
on  Architas,  and  the  other  Pythagorean  philofophers  to  write 
to  him,  that  he  might  return  with  all  manner  of  lecurity  ;  and 
to  be  bound  for  the  performance  of  all  the  promifes  which  had 
been  made  to  him.  They  deputed  Archidemus  to  Plato,  and 
Dionyfius  fent  at  the  fame  time  two  galleys  of  three  benches  of 
rowers,  with  feveral  of  his  friends  on  board,  to  entreat  his  com¬ 
pliance.  He  alfo  wrote  letters  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  in 
which  he  frankly  declared,  that  if  he  would  not  be  perfuaded 
to  come  to  Sicily,  Dion  had  nothing  to  expedt  from  him  ;  but 
if  he  came,  that  he  might  entirely  difpofe  of  every  thing  in  his 
power. 

Dion  received  feveral  letters  at  the  fame  time  from  his.  wife 
and  filler,  who  prelfed  him  to  prevail  upon  Plato  to  make  the 
voyage,  and  to  fatisfy  the  impatience  of  Dionyfius,  that  he 
might  have  no  new  pretexts  againft;  him  upon  that  account. 
Whatever  repugnance  Plato  had  to  it,  he  could  not  refill:  the 
warm  folicitations  made  to  him,  and  determined  to  go  to  Si¬ 
cily  for  the  third  time,  at  70  years  of  age. 

His  arrival  gave  the  whole  people  new  hopes,  who  flattered 
themfelves,  that  his  wifdom  would  at  length  overthrow  the 
tyranny  ;  and  the  joy  of  Dionyfius  was  inexpreflible.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  the  apartment  of  the  gardens  for  his  lodging,  the  molt 
honourable  in  the  palace,  and  had  fo  much  confidence  in  him, 
that  he  buffered  his  accefs  to  him  at  all  hours,  without  being 
fcarched  ;  a  favour  not  granted  to  any  of  his  belt  friends. 

After  the  firft  careffes  were  over,  Plato  was  for  entering  in¬ 
to  Dion’s  affair,  which  he  had  much  at  heart,  and  which  was 
the  principal  motive  of  his  voyage.  But  Dionyfius  put  it  off 
at  firft ;  to  which  enfued  complaints  and  murmurings,  though 
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not  outwardly  expreiTed  for  fome  time.  The  tyrant  took  great 
care  to  conceal  his  fentiments  upon  that  head,  endeavouring 
by  all  manner  of  honours,  and  by  all  pofiible  regard  and  com¬ 
placency,  to  abate  his  friendship  for  Dion.  Plato  diffembled 
cn  his  fide,  and  though  extremely  {hocked  at  fo  notorious  a 
breach  of  faith,  kept  his  opinion  to  himfelf. 

Whilft  they  were  upon  thefe  terms,  and  believed  that  no¬ 
body  penetrated  their  fecret,  Helicon  of  Cyzicum,  one  of  Pla¬ 
to’s  particular  friends,  foretold,  that  on  a  certain  day  there 
would  be  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun ;  which  happening  according 
to  his  prediction  exact  y  at  the  hour,  Dionyfius  was  fo  much 
furpnfed  and  aftonifhed  at  it  (a  prooi  that  he  was.no  great 
•philosopher),  that  he  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  talent.  Ari- 
itippus  jelling  upon  that  occalion,  faid,  that  he  had  alfo  fome- 
thing  very  incredible  and  extraordinary  to  foretel.  Upon 
being  prefied  to  explain  himfelf,  “  I  prophefy,”  faid  he,  “  that 

it  will  not  be  long  before  Dionyfius  .and  Plato,  who  feem  to 
“  agree  fo  well  with  each  other,  will  be  enemies,’5 

Dionyfius  verified  this  prediction ;  for  being  weary  of  the 
conftraint  he  laid  upon  himfelf,  he  ordered  all  Dion’s  lands 
.and  effcfts  to  be  fold,  and  applied  the  money  to  his  own  ufe. 
At  the  fame  time  he  made  Plato  quit  the  apartments  in  the 
garden,  and  gave  him  another  lodging  without  the  cable  in 
the  midft  of  his  guards.,  who  had  long  hated  him,  and  would 
have  been  glad  of  .an  opportunity  to  kill  him,  becaufe  he  had 
advifed  Dionyfius  to  renounce  the  tyranny,  to  break  them,  and 
to  live  without  any  other  guard  but  the  love  of  his  people. 
Plato  was  fenfible,  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  tyrant’s  favour, 
who  reftrained  the  fury  of  his  guard. 

Architas,  the  celebrated  Pythagorean  philofopher,  who  was 
the  principal  perfon  and  fupreme  magiftrate  of  Tarentum,  had 
no  l'ooner  heard  of  Plato’s  great  danger,  than  he  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  with  a  galley  of  30  oars  to  demand  him  from  Dionyfius, 
and  to  remind  him,  that  lie  came  to  Syracufe  only  upon  his 
promife,  and  that  of  all  the  Pythagorean  philofophers,  who 
had  engaged  for  his  fafety;  that  therefore  he  could  not  re¬ 
tain  him  agaiuft  his  will,  nor  fuffer  any  infult  to  be  done  to 
his  perfon,  without  a  manifeft  breach  of  faith,  and  absolutely 
forfeiting  the  opinion  of  all  honefc  men.  Thele  juft  rernon- 
ftrances  awakened  a  fenfe  of  (hame  in  the  tyrant,  who  at  laft 
pern-utter’  °'ato  to  return  into  Greece. 

*  Philofophy  and  wifdom  abandoned  the  palace  with  him. 


*  Plut.  in  Mora!,  p.  J2. 
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To  the  converfations,  as  agreeable  as  ufeful,  to  that  tafte  and 
pafiion  for  the  arts  and  fciences,  to  the  grave  and  judicious 
reflections  of  a  profoundly  wife  politician,  idle  tattle,  frivolous 
amufements,  and  a  itupid  indolence,  entirely  averfe  to  every 
thing  ferious  or  reafonable,  were  feen  to  fucceed.  Gluttony, 
drunkennefs,  and  debauchery,  refumed  their  empire  at  the 
court,  and  transformed  it  from  the  fchool  of  virtue,  which  it 
had  been  under  Plato,  into  the  real  liable  of  Circe. 


SECTION  III. 

DION  SETS  OUT  TO  DELIVER  SYRACUSE. - HIS  DEATH. 

When  *  Plato  had  quitted  Sicily,  Dionyfius  threw  off  ad 
referve,  and  married  his  filer  Arete,  Dion’s  wife,  to  Time- 
crates,  one  of  his  friends.  So  unworthy  a  treatment  was,  in  a 
manner,  the  fignal  of  the  war.  From  that  moment  Dion  re- 
folved  to  attack  the  tyrant  with  open  force,  and  to  revenge 
himfelf  of  the  wrongs  he  had  done  him.  Plato  did  ail 
in  his  power  to  make  him  change  his  resolution;  but  finding 
his  endeavours  ineffectual,  he  foretold  the  misfortunes  he  was 
about  to  occafion,  and  declared,  that  he  mull  expeft  neither 
afiiilance  nor  relief  from  him;  that  as  he  had  been  the  guelt 
and  companion  of  Dionyfius,  had  lodged  in  his  palace,  and 
joined  in  the  fame  facrifices  with  him,  he  fhould  never  lorget 
the  duties  of  hofpitahty ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  not  to  be 
wanting  to  his  friendship  for  Dion,  that  he  would  continue 
neuter,  always  readv  to  di-.-'hoiye  the  office  cf  a  mediator 
between  them,  though  he  fhould  oppofe  their  defigns,  when 
they  tended  to  the  deftruftion  of  each  other. 

Whether  prudence  or  gratitude,  or  the  conviction  that  Dioiv 
could  not  juftifiablv  undertake  to  dethrone  Dionyfius,  this  was 
Plato’s  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  Speufippus,  and  all  the 
reft  of  Dion’s  friends,  perpetually  exhorted  him  to  go  and  re- 
Itore  the  liberty  of  Sicily,  which  opened  its  arms  to  him,  and 
was  ready  to  receive  him  with  the  utmoft  joy.  This  was  in¬ 
deed  the  difpoiition  of  Syracufe,  which  Speufippus,  during 
his  refidence  there  with  Plato,  had  fufficiently  experienced. 
This  was  the  univerfal  cry;  vvhilft  they  importuned  and  con¬ 
jured  Dion  to  come  thither,  defiring  him  not  to  be  in  pain  for 
the  want  of  (hips  or  troops,  but  only  to  embaik  in  the  fivft 
merchant  vefiel  he  met  with,  and  lend  his  perfon  and  name  to 
the  Syracufans  agair.ft  Dionyfius. 

Dion  did  not  heiitate  any  longer  upon  taking  that  refolu- 

*  A.  M.  3643.  Ant.  J.  C.  361.  Pint,  in  Dion.  p.  966.  968, 
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tion,  which  in  one  refpeft  cod  him  not  a  little.  From  the 
time,  that  Dionyfius  had  obliged  him  to  quit  Svracufe  and  Sici- 
cily,  he  had  led  in  his  banifhment  the  mod  agreeable  life  it 
was  poffible  to  imagine,  for  a  perfon,  who  like  him  had  con¬ 
tracted  a  take  for  the  delights  of  lludy.  He  enjoyed  in  peace 
the  converfation  of  the  philofopbers,  and  was  prefent  at  their 
deputations;  {hining  in  a  manner  entirely  peculiar  to  himfelf 
by  the  greatnefs  of  his  genius,  and  the  folidity  of  his  judgment  p 
going  to  all  the  cities  of  the  learned  Greece,  to  fee  and  con- 
verfe  with  the  moft  eminent  for  knowledge  and  capacity,  and 
to  ccrrefpond  with  the  ablefi  politicians;  leaving  every-where 
the  marks  of  lu’s  liberality  and  magnificence ;  equally  be¬ 
loved  and  refpeCted  by  all  that  knew  him,  and  receiving, 
wherever  he  came,  the  higheft  honours,  which  were  renSered 
more  to  his  merit  than  his  birth.  It  was  from  fo  happy  a  life 
that  he  withdrew  himfelf  to  go  to  the  relief  of  his  country, 
which  implored  his  protection,  and  to  deliver  it  from  the  yoke 
of  a  tyranny  under  which  it  had  long  groaned. 

No  enterprife  perhaps  was  ever  formed  with  fo  much  bold- 
nefs,  or  conduced  with  fo  much  prudence.  Dion  began  to 
raife  foreign  troops  privately  by  proper  agents,  for  the  better 
concealment  of  his  defign.  A  great  number  of  confiderable 
perfons,  and  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  joined  with  him. 
Bat  what  is  very  furpriiing,  of  all  thofe  the  tyrant  had  baniflr- 
ed,  and  who  were  no  lefs  than  tooo,  only  25  accompanied  him 
in  this  expedition:  fo  much  had, -fear  got  poffefiion  of  them. 
The  ifle  of  Zacynthus  was  the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  the 
troops  affembled  to  the  number  of  almoft  800;  but  all  of  them 
courage-proved  on  great  occafions,  excellently  difeiplined  and 
robuft,  of  an  audacity  and  experience  rarely  to  be  found  amongll 
the  moft  brave  and  warlike ;  and  in  fine,  highly  capable  of  ani¬ 
mating  the  troops  which  Dion  was  in  hopes  of  finding  in  Sicily, 
and  of  felting  them  the  example  of  fighting  with  all  the  valour 
fo  noble  an  enterprife  required. 

But  when  they  were  to  fet  forwards,  and  it  was  known  that 
this  armament  was  intended  againft  Sicily  and  Dionyfius  (for 
till  then  it  had  not  been  declared),  they  were  all  in  a  conker- 
nation,  and  repented  their  having  engaged  in  the  enterprife, 
which  they  could  not  but  conceive  as  the  effect  of  extreme  rafh-- 
nefs  and  folly,  that  in  the  laft  defpair  was  for  putting  every 
thing  to  the  hazard,  Dion  had  occafion  at  this  time  for  all 
his  refolution  and  eloquence  to  re-animate  the  troops,  and  re¬ 
move  their  fears.  But  afttr  he  had  fpoke  to  them,  and  with 
an  affured  though  modell  tone,  had  made  them  underhand, 
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that  he  did  not  lead  them  in  this  expedition  as  foldiers,  hut 
as  officers,  to  put  them  at  the  head  of  the  Syracufans,  and  all 
the  people  of  Sicily,  who  had  been  long  prepared  for  a  revolt, 
their  dread  and  fadnefs  were  changed  into  (houts  of  joy,  and 
they  defired  nothing  fo  much  as  to  proceed  on  their  voyage. 

Dion  having  prepared  a  magnificent  facrifice  to  be  offered  to 
Apollo,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops  completely  arm¬ 
ed,  and  in  that  equipage  marched  in  proceffion  to  the  temple. 
He  afterwards  gave  a  great  feafi  to  the  whole  company,  at  the 
end  of  which,  after  the  libations  and  fblemn  prayers  had  been 
made,  there  happened  a  hidden  eclipfe  of  the  moon.  Dion, 
who  was  well  verted  in  the  caufes  of  fuch  appearances,  reaffurcd 
his  foldiers,  who  were  at  firftin  fome  terror  upon  that  account. 
The  next  day  they  embarked  on  board  two  trading  vefiels, 
which  were  followed  by  a  third  not.  fo  large,  and  by  two  barks 
of  30  oars. 

Who  could  have  imagined,  fays  an  hi  dorian  * ,  that  a  man 
with  two  merchant-veflsls  fhould  ever  dare  to  attack  a  prince 
who  had  f  400  mips  of  war,  ioc,ooc  foot,  and  1 0,000  horfe, 
with  magazines  of  arms,  and  corn  in  proportion,  and  treafures 
fufficient  to  pay  and  maintain  them  ;  who,  beiides  all  this,  was 
in  pofftffion  of  one  of  the  greateil  and  ftrongeft  cities  then  in 
the  world,  with  ports,  arfenals,  and  impregnable  citadels,,  with 
the  additional  ilrength  and  fupport  of  a  great  number  of  po¬ 
tent  allies  ?  The  event  will  (how,  whether  force  and  power  are 
adamantine  chains  for  retaining  a  ftate  in  fubjeftion,  as  the  elder 
Dionvfius  flattered  himfelf ;  or  if  the  goodnefs,  humanity,  and 
juftice  of  princes,  and  the  love  of  fubjetts,  are  not  infinitely 
ltronger  and  more  indiffioluble  ties. 

if  Dion  having  put  to  fca  with  his  fmall  body  of  troops,  was 
twelve  days  under  fail  with  little  wind,  and  the  thirteenth 
arrived  at  Pachynus,  a  cape  of  Sicily,  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
leagues  from  Syracufe.  When  they  came  up  with  that  place, 

*  Diod  1.  xvi.  p.  413. 

f  It  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend,  how  the  two  Dionyfii  were  capable  of 
maintaining  fo  great  a  force  by  fea  and  land,  their  dominions  being  only 
a  part  of  Sicily,  sr.d  confegucntly  of  no  great  extent.  It  is  true,  that  rh? 
city  of  Syracufe  had  been  very  much  enriched  by  commerce;  rr.d  th-  r 
thofe  two  princes  received  great  contributions  both  from  the  places  of 
cily  and  Italy  in  their  dependence  :  hut  it  is  fiill  no  eafy  matter  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  all  this  fnouldfuffice  to  the  enormous  expenccs  ofDionyfius  the 
elder,  in  fitting  out  great  fleets,  raffing  and  maintaii*ng  numerous  ar¬ 
mies,  and  eredring  magnificent  buildings.  It  were  to  be  wiiiled,  that 
hiftorians  had  given  us  fome  better  lights  upon  this  head. 

j  Plut.  in  Dion,  p.  968 — 972.  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  414 — 417. 
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the  pilot  gave  notice,  that  they  muft  land  direCtly,  that  there 
was  reafon  to  fear  an  hurricane,  and  therefore  not  proper  to 
put  to  fea.  But  Dion,  who  apprehended  making  his  defcent 
fo  near  the  enemy,  and  ehofe  to  land  further  off,  doubled  the 
cape  of  Pachynus,  which  he  had  no  fooner  paffed,  than  a  furi¬ 
ous  ftorm  arofe,  attended  with  rain,  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  drove  his  (hips  to  the  eaftern  coal!  of  Africa,  where 
they  were  in  great  danger  of  dafning  to  pieces  again!!  the 
rocks.  Happily  for  them  a  fouth  wind  lifing  fuddenly,  con¬ 
trary  to  expectation,  they  unfurled  all  their  fails,  and  after 
having  made  vows  to  the  gods,  they  Hood  out  to  fea  for  Sicily. 
They  ran  in  this  manner  tour  days,  and  on  the  fifth  entered 
the  port  of  Minoa,  a  finall  town  of  Sicily  under  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  whofe  commander  Synalus  was  Dion’s  particular  friend 
end  gueil.  They  were  perfectly  well  received,  and  would  have 
itaid  there  fome  time  to  refrefh  themfelves,  after  the  rude  fa¬ 
tigues  they  Lad  fnffered  during  the  ftorm,  if  they  had  not  been 
informed  that  Dionylius  was  abfent,  having  embarked  fome 
days  before  for  the  coall  of  Italy,  attended  by  3o  veffels.  The 
foldiers  demanded  carneltly  to  be  led  on  again!!  the  enemy;  and- 
Dam,  having  delireu  Synalus  to  fend  his  baggage  after  him 
when  proper,  inarched  direCtly  to  Syracufe. 

His  troops  increafed  conliderably  upon  his  route,  by  the 
great  number  of  thofe  who  came  to  join  him  from  all  parts. 
The  news  of  his  arrival  being  foon  known  at  Syracufe,  Timo- 
erates,  who  had  married  Dion’s  wife,  the  filler  of  Dionyfius, 
to  whom  he  had  left  the  command  of  the  city  in  his  abfence, 
•i; (batched  a  courier  to  him  into  Italy,  with  advice  of  Dion’s 
progrefs.  But  that  courier,  being  alrnoft  at  his  journey’s  end, 
was  fo  fatigued  with  having  run  the  bell  part  of  the  night, 
that  he  found  hirrifelf  under  thenecefiity  of  Hopping  to  take  a 
little  fleep.  In  the  mean  time,  a  wolf,  attracted  by  the  fmell 
of  a  piece  of  meat,  which  he  had  in  his  wallet,  came  to  the 
]dace,  and  ran  away  with  both  the  flelh  and  the  bag,  in  which 
he  had  alfo  put  his  difpatches.  Dionyfius  was  by  this  means 
prevented  for  fome  time  from  knowing  that  Dion  was  arrived, 
and  then  received  the  news  from  other  hands. 

When  Dion  was  near  the  Anapus,  which  runs  about  half  a 
league  from  the  city,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  and  offer¬ 
ed  a  facrifice  upon  the  river  fide,  addreffing  his  prayers  to  the 
rifmg  fun.  All  who  were  prefent,  feeing  him  with  a  wreath 
of  flowers  upon  his  head,  which  he  wore  upon  account  of  the 
facn'iice,  crowned  themfelves  alfo  in  the  fame  manner,  as  ani¬ 
mated  with  one  and  the  fame  fpirit.  He  had  been  joined  on 
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his  march  by  at  leaft  5000  men,  and  advanced  with  them  to¬ 
wards  the  city.  The  mod:  confiderable  of  the  inhabitants  came 
out  in  white  habits  to  receive  him  at  the  gates.  At  the  fame 
time  the  people  fell,  upon  the  tyrant’s  friends,  and  upon  the 
fpies  and  informers,  an  accurfed  race  of  wretches,  the  enemies 
of  the  gods  and  men,  fays  Plutarch,  who  made  it  the  bufinefs 
of  their  lives,  to  difperfe  themfelves  into  all  parts,  to  mingle 
with  the  citizens,  to  pry  into  all  their  affairs,  and  to  report  to 
the  tyrant  whatever  they  Paid  or  thought,  and  often  what  they 
neither  faid  nor  thought.  Thefe  were  the  firft  victims  to  the 
fury  of  the  people,  and  were  knocked  on  the  head  with  haves 
immediately.  Timocrates,  notable  to  throw  himfelf  into  the 
citadel,  rode  ofF  on  horfeback. 

At  that  inftant  Dion  appeared  within  fight  of  the  walls.  He 
marched  at-the  head  of  his  troops  magnificently  armed,  with 
his  brother  Megacles  on  one  fide,  and  Calippus  the  Athenian 
on  the  other,  both  crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers.  After 
him  came  too  of  the  foreign  foidiers,  fine  Troops,  whom  he 
had  chcfen  for  his  guard.  The  reft  followed. in  order  of  battle, 
with  their  officers  at  the  head  of  them.  The  Syracufans  be¬ 
held  them  with  inexpreffible  fatisfaclion,  and  received  them  as 
a  faered  proceffion,  whom  the  gods  themfelves  regarded  with 
pleafure,  and  who  reftored  them  their  liberty  with  the  demo¬ 
cracy,  48  years  after  they  had  been  banifbed  from  their  city. 

After  Dion  had  made  his  entry,  he  ordered  the  trumpet  to 
found,  to  appeafe  the  noife  and  tumult:  and  filence  being  made, 
an  herald  proclaimed,  that  “  Dion  and  Megacles  were  come  to 
“  abolifh  the  tyranny,  and  to  free  the  Syracufans  and  all  the 
“  people  of  Sicily  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant.”  And  being 
defirous  to  harangue  the  people  in  perfon,  he  went  to  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  city,  through  the  quarter  called  Achradina. 
Wherever  he  pafled,  the  Syracufans  had  fet  out,  on  both  Tides 
of  the  ftreets,  tables  and  bowls,  and  had  prepared  victims,  and 
as  he  came  before  their  houfes,  they  threw  all  forts  of  flowers 
upon  him,  addrefiing  vows  and  prayers  to  him  as  to  a  god. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  idolatry,  which  paid  divine  honours  to 
thofe  who  had  done  the  people  any  great  and  fignal  fervices. 
And  can  there  be  any  fervice,  any  gift,  fo  valuable,  as  that  of 
liberty!  Not  far  from  the  citadel,  and  below  the  place  called 
Pentapylae,  flood  a  fun-dial  upon  an  high  pedeftal,  erefted  by 
Dionylius.  Dion  placed  himfelf  upon  it,  and  in  a  fpeech  to 
the  people,  exhorted  them  to  employ  their  utmoft  efforts  for 
the  recovery  and  prefervation  of  their  liberty.  The  Syracu- 
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fans,  transported  with  what  he  faid,  and  to  exprefs  their  gra¬ 
titude  and  affeCtion,  eledted  him  and  his  brother  captains-gene- 
ral  with  fupreme  authority;  and  by  their  confent,.  and  at  their 
entreaty,  joined  with  them  20  of  the  moll;  coniiderable  citizens, 
half  of  whom  were  of  the  number  of  thofe  who  had  been  ba- 
niihed  by  Dionyfius,  and  returned  with  Dion. 

Having  afterwards  taken  the  caftle  of  Epipolis,  he  fet  the 
citizens  who  were  prifoners  in  it  at  liberty,  and  fortified  it 
with  ftrong  works.  Dionyfius  arrived  from  Italy  feven  davs 
after,  and  entered  the  citadel  by  fea.  The  fame  day  a  great 
number  of  carriages  brought  Dion  the  arms  which  he  had  left 
with  Synalus.  Thefe  he  diftributed  amongft  the  citizens  who 
were  unprovided.  All  the  reft  armed  and  equipped  themfelves 
as  well  as  they  could,  expreffing  the  greattft  ardour  and  fatif- 
faftion. 

Dionyfius  began  by  fending  ambafladors  to  Dion  and  the 
Syracufans  with  propofals,  which  feemed  very  advantageous; 
The  anfwer  was,  that  by  way  of  preliminary,  be  mull  abdicate 
the  tyranny  ;  to  which  Dionyfius  did  not  feem  averfe.  From 
thence  he  came  to  interviews  and  conferences  ;  which  were 
only  feints  to  gain  time,  and  abate  the  ardour  of  the  Syvacu- 
fans  by  the  hope  of  an  accommodation.  Accordingly  having 
made  the  deputies,  who  were  fent  to  treat  with  him,  prifoners, 
he  fuddenly  attacked,  with  a  great  part  of  his  troops,  the  wall, 
with  which  the  Syracufans  had  furrounded  the  citadel,  and 
made  feveral  breaches  in  it.  So  warm  and  unexpected  an  af- 
fault  put  Dion’s  foldiers  into  great  confullon,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  fled.  Dion  endeavoured  in  vain  to  flop  them,  and  believ¬ 
ing  example  more  prevalent  than  words,  he  threw  himfelf 
fiercely  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  where  he  fiood  their 
charge  with  intrepid  courage,  and  killed  great  numbers  of 
them.  He  received  a  wound  in  the. hand  from  a  fpear  ;  his 
arms  were  fcarce  proof  againlt  the  great  number  of  darts 
thrown  at  him,  and  his  fiiield  being  pierced  through  in  many 
places  with  fpears  and  javelins,  he  was  at  length  beat  down. 
His  foldiers  immediately  brought  him  off  from  the  enemy. 
He  left  Timonides  to  command  them,  and  getting  on  horfe- 
bick,  rode  through  the  whole  city,  flopped  the  flight  of  the 
Syracufans,  and  taking  the  foreign  foldiers,  whom  he  had  left 
to  guard  the  quarter  called  Acbradina,  he  led  them  on  frefh 
againft  Dionyiius’s  troops,  who  were  already  fatigued,  and  en¬ 
tirely  difeouraged  by  fo  vigorous  and  unexpefted  a  refiftance. 
It  was  now  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  purfuit.  A  great  num« 
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ber  of  the  tyrant’s  troops  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  the  reft 
efcaped  with  difficulty  into  the  citadel.  This  vidlory  was  fig- 
nnl  and  glorious.  The  .  Syracufans,  to  reward  the  valour  of 
the  foreign  troops,  give  each  of  them  a  conliderable  fum  of 
money;  and  thefe  foldiers,  to  honour  Dion,  prefented  him  with 
a  crown  of  gold. 

Soon  after  came  heralds  from  Dionyfius,  with  feveral  letters 
for  Dion  from  the  women  of  his  family,  and  with  one  from 
Dionyfius  himielf.  Dion  ordered  them  all  to  be  read  in  a  full 
affembly.  That  of  Dionyfius  was  couched  in  the  form  of  a 
requeft  and  jollification,  intermixed  however  with  the  moft 
terrible  menaces  againll  the  perfons  wlio  were  deareft  to  Dion; 
his  lifter,  wife,  and  fon.  It  was  written  with  an  art  and  ad- 
drefs  exceedingly  proper  to  render  Dion  fufpedted.  Diony¬ 
fius  puts  him  in  mind  of  the  ardour  and  zeal  he  had  formerly 
exprelfed,  for  the  fupport  of  the  tyranny.  He  exhorts  him 
at  a  diftance,  and  with  fome  obfeurity,  though  enfy  enough 
to  be  underftood,  not  to  abolilh  it  entirely  ;  but  to  preferve  it 
for  himfelf.  He  advifes  him  not  to  give  the  people  their  li¬ 
berty,  who  w'ere  far  from  affedling  him  at  heart ;  nor  to  aban¬ 
don  his  own  fafety,  and  that  of  his  friends  and  relations,  to 
the  capricious  humour  of  a  violent  and  inconftant  multitude. 

*  The  reading  of  this  letter  had  the  effedt  Dionyfius  pro- 
pofed  from  it.  The  Syracufans,  without  regard  to  Dion’s 
goodnefs  to  them,  and  the  greatnefs  of  his  foul  in  forgetting 
h;s  deareit  mterefts,  and  the  ties  of  nature,  to  reftcre  them  their 
liberty,  took  umbrage  at  his  too  great  authority,  and  conceiv¬ 
ed  injurious  fufpicions  of  him.  The  arrival  of  Heraclides  con¬ 
firmed  them  in  their  fentiments,  and  determined  them  to  act 
accordingly.  He  wras  one  of  the  banifiied  perfons,  a  [good 
foldier,  and  well  known  amongft  the  troops,  from  having  been 
in  confiderable  commands  under  the  tyrant,  very  bold  and  am¬ 
bitious,  and  a  fecret  enemy  of  Dion’s,  between  whom  and 
himfelf  there  had  been  fome  difference  in  Pelopoimefus.  He 
came  to  Syracufe  with  feven  galleys  of  three  benches  of  oars, 
and  three  other  veffels,  not  to  join  Dion,  but  in  the  refolution 
to  march  with  his  own  forces  againft  the  tyrant,  whom  he 
found  reduced  to  ffiut  himfelf  up  in  the  citadel.  His  firft  en¬ 
deavour  was  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  people  ;  for  which 
an  open  and  infinuating  behaviour  made  him  very  fit,  whilft 
.Dion’s  auftere  gravity  w'as  offenfive  to  the  multitude  ;  efpeci- 
■  ally  as  they  were  become  more  haughty  and  untradlable  from 
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the  laft  victory,  and  expected  to  be  treated  like  a  popular  Hate, 
even  before  they  could  call  themfelves  a  free  people  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  in  the  full  fenfe  of  the  Greek  terms,  they  were  for  being 
ufed  with  complaifance,  flattery,  regard,  and  a  deference  to  all 
their  capricious  humours. 

What  gratitude  could  be  expedted  from  a  people,  that  con-- 
fulted  only  their  paffions  and  blind  prejudices?  The  Syracufans 
formed  an  aflembly  immediately  upon  their  own  accord,  and 
chofe  Heraclides  admiral.  Dion  came  unexpectedly  thither, 
and  complained  highly  of  fuch  a  proceeding  ;  as  the  charge 
conferred  upon  Heraclides  was  an  abridgement  of  his  office  ; 
that  be  was  no  longer  generaliffimo,  if  another  commanded  at 
fea.  Thofe  remonftrances  obliged  the  Syracufans,  again  ft 
their  will,  to  deprive  Heraclides  of  the  office  they  had  fo  late¬ 
ly  conferred  upon  him.  When  the  affembly  broke  up,  Dion 
fent  for  him,  and  after  fome  gentle  reprimands  for  his  flrange 
conduct  with  regard  to  him  in  io  delicate  a  conjuncture,  wherein 
the  leaft  divifion  amor.gft  them  might  ruin  every  thing,  he 
fummoned  a  new  aflembly  hirnfelf,  and,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
whole  people,  appointed  Heraclides  admiral,  and  gave  him  a 
guard,  as  he  had  hirnfelf. 

He  thought  by  the  force  of  kind  offices  to  get  the  better  of 
his  rival’s  ill-will,  who,  in  his  exprtffions  and  outward  beha¬ 
viour,  made  his  court  to  Dion,  confefied  his  obligations  to- 
him,  and  obeyed  his  orders  with  a  ptomptitnde  and  punctua¬ 
lity,  which  expreffed  an  entire  devotion  to  his  lervice,  and  a 
defire  of  occasions  to  do  him  pleafure.  But  underhand,  by 
his  intrigues  and  cabals,  he  influenced  the  people  againft  him, 
and  oppofed  Iris  defigns  in  every  thing.  If  Dion  gave  his 
confent  that  Dionyfius  Ihould  quit  the  citadel  by  treaty,  he 
was  accufed  of  favouring,  and  intending  to  fave  him  :  if,  to 
fatisfy  them,  he  continued  the  fiege  without  hearkening  to  any 
propofals  of  accommodation,  they  did  not  fail  to  reproach  him 
with  the  defire  of  protradling  the  war,  for  the  fake  of  con¬ 
tinuing  in  command,  and  to  keep  the  citizens  in  awe  and  ref- 
pe£l. 

Phillftus,  who  came  to  the  tyrant’s  relief  with  feveral  gal¬ 
leys,  having  been  defeated  and  put  to  death,  Dionyfius  fent 
to  offer  Dion  the  citadel,  with  the  arms  and  troops  in  it,  and 
money  to  pav  them  for  five  months,  if  he  might  be  permitted 
by  a  treaty  to  retire  into  Italy  for  the  reft  of  his  life,  aird  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  revenue  of  certain  lands,  which  he  mentioned,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Syracufe.  Tire  Syracufans,  who  were  in 
hopes  of  taking  Dionyfius  alive,  rejected  thefe  propofals  ^  and 
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Dionyfius,  defpai'rirrg  of  reconciling  them  to  his  terms,  left  the 
citadel  in  the  hands  of  his  eldell  fon  Apollocrates,  and  taking 
the  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind  *,  embarked  for  Italy  with 
his  treafures  and  effects  of  the  greateit  value,  and  fuch  of  his 
friends  as  were  deareft  to  him. 

Herachdes,  who  commanded  the  galleys,  was  very  much 
■blamed  for  having  fuffered  him  to  efcape  by  his  negligence. 
To  regam  the  people’s  favour,  he  propofed  a  new  dillribution 
of  lands,  infinuating,  that  as  liberty  was  founded  in  equality, 
fo  poverty  was  the  principal  of  fervitude.  Upon  Dion’s  op- 
pofing  this  motion,  Heraclides  perfuaded  the  people  to  reduce 
the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  who  amounted  to  3000  men, 
to  declare  a  new  di-vifion  of  land,  to  appoint  new  generals,  and 
deliver  themfelves  in  good  time  from  Dion’s  infupportable  fe- 
verity.  The  Syracufans  agreed,  and  nominated  25  new  offi¬ 
cers,  Heraclides  being  one  of  the  number. 

At  the  fame  time  they  fent  privately  to  folicit  the  foreign 
foldiers  to  abandon  Dion,  and  join  with  them,  promifing  to 
give  them  a  ffiare  in  the  government  as  natives  and  citizens. 
Thofe  generous  troops  received  the  offer  with  difdain  ;  and 
then  placing  Dion,  in  the  centre  of  them,  with  a  fidelity  and 
affe&ion  of  which  there  are  few'  examples,  they  made  their 
bodies  and  their  arms  a  rampart  for  him,  and  carried  him  out 
of  the  city  without  doing  the  leaf!  violence  to  any  body,  but 
warmly  reproaching  all  they  met  with  ingratitude  and  perfidy. 
The  Syracufans,  who  contemned  their  fmall  number,  and  attri¬ 
buted  their  moderation  to  fear  and  want  of  courage,  began  to 
attack  them,  not  doubting  but  they  fhould  defeat,  and  put 
them  all  to  the  fword,  before  they  got  out  of  the  city. 

Dion,  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  either  fighting  the  citizens, 
or  penfining  with  his  troops,  held  out  his  hands  to  the  Syra¬ 
cufans,  imploring  them  in  th-e  moll  tender  and  affectionate 
manner  to  defift,  and  pointing  to  the  citadel  full  of  enemies, 
who  faw  all  that  paffed  with  the  utmoft  joy.  But  finding  them 
deaf  and  infenuble  to  all  his  remonftrances,  he  commanded  his 
foldiers  to  march  in  clofe  order  without  attacking  ;  which  they 
obeyed,  contenting  themfelves  with  making  a  great  noife  with 
their  arms,  and  railing  great  cries,  as  if  they  were  going  to  fall 
upon  the  Syracufans.  The  latter  were  difmayed  with  thofe 
appearances,  and  ran  away  in  every  ftreet  without  being  pur- 
fued.  Dion  haftened  the  march  of  his  troops  towards  the 
Country  of  the  Leontines. 
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The  officers  of  the  Syracufans,  laiigheu  at  and  ridiculed  by 
the  women  of  the  city,  were  defirous  to  retrieve  their  honour, 
and  made  their  troops  take  arms,  and  return  to  the  purfuit  of 
Dion.  They  came  up  with  him  at  the  pais  of  a  river,  and 
made  their  horfe  advance  to  fkirmilh.  But  when  they  faw 
that  Dion  was  refolved  in  earned:  to  repell  their  infults,  and 
had  made  his  troops  face  about  with  great  indignation,  they 
were  again  feized  with  terror,  and  taking  to  their  heels  in  a 
more  (hameful  manner  than  before,  made  all  the  halte  they 
could  to  regain  the  city. 

*  The  Leontines  received  Dion  with  great  marks  of  honour 
and  elleem.  They  alfo  made  prefents  to  his  foldiers,  and  de¬ 
clared  them  free  citizens.  Some  days  after  which  they  fent 
ambaffadors  to  demand  juftice  for  the  ill  treatment  of  thofe 
troops  to  the  Syracufans,  who  on  their  fide  fent  deputies  to 
complain  of  Dion.  Syracufe  was  intoxicated  with  inconfide- 
rate  joy  and  indolent  profperity,  which  entirely  banilhed  re¬ 
flection  and  judgment. 

Everything  confpired  to  dwell  and  inflame  their  pride.  The 
citadel  was  fo  much  reduced  by  famine,  that  the  foldiers  of 
Diony'fius,  after  having  buffered  very  much,-  refolved  at  laid  to 
furrender  it.  They  fent  in  the  night  to  make  that  propofal, 
and  were  to  perform  conditions  the  next  morning.  But  at 
day-break,  whilit  they  were  preparing  to  execute  the  treaty, ' 
Nypfius,  an  able  and  valiant  general,  whom  Dionyfius  had  fent 
from  Italy  with  corn  and  money  to  the  befieged,  appeared 
with  bis  galleys,  and  anchored  near  Arethufa.  Plenty  fuc- 
ceedin<r  on  a  hidden  to  famine,  Nypfius  landed  his  troops,  and 
fummoned  an  affembly,  wherein  he  made  a  fpeech  to  the  fol¬ 
diers  fuitable  to  the  prefent  conjuncture,  which  determined 
them  to  hazard  all  dangers.  The  citadel,  that  was  upon  the 
point  of  furrendering,  was  relieved  in  this  manner,  contrary  to 
all  expectation. 

The  Syracufans  at  the  fame  time  haftened  on  board  their 
o-alleys,  and  attacked  the  enemy’s  fleet.  They  funk  fome  of 
their  (hips,  took  others,  and  purfued  the  reft  to  the  fhore. 
But  this  very  victory  was  the  occafion  of  their  ruin.  Aban¬ 
doned  to  their  own  diferetion,  without  either  leader  or  autho¬ 
rity  to  command  them,  or  counfel,  the  officers  as  well  as  fol¬ 
diers  gave  themfelves  up  to  rejoicing,  fealting,  drinking,  de¬ 
bauchery,  and  every  kind  of  loofe  excefs.  Nypfius  knew  well 
how  to  take  advantage  of  this  general  infatuation.  He  at- 
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tacked  the  wall  that  inclofed  the  citadel,  of  which  having  made 
himfel-f  mailer,  he  demoliihed  it  in  feveral  places,  and  permit¬ 
ted  his  foldiers  to  enter  and  plunder  the  city.  All  things  were 
in  the  utmoft  confufptn.  Here  the  citizens,  half  afleep,  had 
their  throats  cut ;  there  houfes  were  plundered,  whilft  the 
women  and  children  were  driven  off  into  the  citadel,  without 
regard  to  their  tears,  cries,  and  lamentations. 

There  was  but  one  man  who  could  remedy  this  misfortune, 
and  preferve  the  city.  This  was  in  every  body’s  thoughts, 
but  no  one  had  courage  enough  to  propofe  it ;  fo  much  aiham- 
ed  were  they  of  the  ungenerous  manner  in  which  they  had  dri¬ 
ven  him  out.  As  the  danger  increafed  every  moment,  and 
already  approached  the  quarter  Achradina,  in  the  height  of 
their  extremity  and  defpair,  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  horfe 
and  allies,  which  faid,  “  That  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
“  recall  Dion  and  the  Peloponnefian  troops  from  the  country 
“  of  the  Leontines.”  As  foon  as  any  body  had  courage  enough 
to  utter  thofe  words,  they  were  the  general  cry  of  the  Syra- 
cufans,  who  with  tears  of  joy  and  grief  made  prayers  to  the 
gods,  that  they  would  bring  him  back  to  them.  The  hope 
alone  of  feeing  him  again  gave  them  new  courage,  and  enabled 
them  to  make  head  againft  the  enemy.  The  deputies  fet  out 
immediately  with  full  fpeed,  and  arrived  at  the  city  of  Leon- 
tium  in  the  evening. 

As  foon  as  they  alighted,  they  threw  themfelves  at  Dion’s 
feet,  bathed  in  their  tears,  and  related  the  deplorable  extre¬ 
mity  to  which  the  Syracufans  were  reduced.  Some  of  the  Le¬ 
ontines,  and  feveral  of  the  Peloponnefian  foldiers,  who  had 
feen  them  arrive,  were  already  got  round  Dion,  and  conceived 
rightly,  from  their  emotion  and  prollrate  behaviour,  th^  fome- 
thing  very  extraordinary  had  happened.  Dion  had  no  fooner 
heard  what  they  had  to  fay,  than  he  carried  them  with  him 
to  the  aflembly,  which  formed  itfelf  immediately  ;  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  ran  thither  with  abundance  of  eagernefs.  The  two  prin¬ 
cipal  deputies  explained  in  a  few  words  the  greatnefs  of  their 
diftrefs,  and  “  implored  the  foreign  troops  to  haften  to  the 
“  rel>ef  °f  the  Syracufans,  and  to  forget  the  ill  treatment  they 

had  received;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  that  unfortunate  peo- 
“  Pie  had  already  paid  a  feverer  penalty  for  it,  than  the  mo  ft 
“  injured  among  them  would  defire  to  impofe.” 

The  deputies  having  finiihed  their  difcourfe,  the  whole 
theatre,  where  the  aflembly  was  held,  continued  fad  and  filent. 
Dion  rofe  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  began  to  fpeak,  a  torrent  of  tears 
fuppreffed  his  utterance.  The  foreign  foldiers  called  out  to 
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In'm  to  take  courage,  and  exprefled  a  generous  compaffion  for 
2iis  grief.  At  length,  having  recovered  himfeif  a  little,  he 
fpoke  to  them  in  thefe  terms  :  “  Men  of  Peloponnefus,  and 
“  you  our  allies,  I  have  alTembled  you  here,  that  you  might 
“  deliberate  upon  what  regards  yourfelves  ;  ss  for  my  part,  I 
“  mull  not  deliberate  upon  any  thing  when  Syracufe  is  in 
“  danger.  If  I  cannot  preferve  it,  I  go  to  peri  fa  with  it,  and  to 
“  bury  myfelfin  its  ruins.  But  for  you,  if  you  are  refolved  to 
“  alfilt  us  once  more  ;  us,  who  are  the  met!  imprudent  and 
“  moft  unfortunate  of  mankind;  come  and  relieve  the  city  of 
“•Syracufe,  from  henceforth  the  work  of  your  hands.  If  not, 
“  and  the  juft  fubjefts  of  complaint,  which  -you  have  againft 
“  the  Syracufans,  determine  you  to  abandon  them  in  their 
-e  prefent  condition,  and  to  fuffer  them  to  periffi  ;  may  you 
“  receive  from  the  immortal  gods  the  reward  you  merit  for 
“  the  affedlion  and  fidelity  which  you  have  hitherto  exprefied 
“forme.  For  the  reft,  I  have  only  to  defire,  that  you  will 
“  keep  Dion  in  your  remembrance,  who  did  not  abandon  you 
“  when  unworthily  treated  by  his  country,  nor  his  country, 
“  when  fallen  into  misfortunes.” 

He  had  no  fooner  ceafed  fpeaking,  when  the  foreign  fol- 
.diers  rofe  up  with  loud  cries,  and  entreated  him  to  lead  them 
on  that  moment  to  the  relief  of  Syracufe.  The  deputies, 
tranfported  with  joy,  faluted  and  embraced  them,  praying  the 
gods  to  beftow  upon  Dion  and  them  all  kind  of  liappinefs  and 
profperity.  When  the  tumult  was  appeafed,  Dion  ordered 
them  t'o  prepare  for  the  march,  and  as  foon  as  they  had  flip¬ 
ped,  to  return  with  their  arms  to  the  fame  place,  being  de¬ 
termined  to  fet  out  the  fame  night,  and  fly  to  the  relief  of  his 
country. 

In  the  mean  time  at  Syracufe,  the  officers  of  Dionyfius,  af¬ 
ter  having  done  all  the  mifehief  they  could  to  the  city,  retired 
at  night  into  the  citadel  with  the  lofs  of  fome  of  their  foldiers. 
This  ihort  refpite  gave  the  fediticus  orators  new  courage,  who 
flattering  them-felves  that  the  enemy  would  lie  ftill  after  what 
they  had  done,  exhorted  the  Syracufans  to  think  no  further 
of  Diori,  nor  to  receive  him  if  he  came  to  their  relief  with  his 
foreign  troops,  nor  to  yield  to  them  in  courage,  but  to  defend 
.  their  city  and  liberty  with  their  own  arms  and  valour.  New 
deputies  were  inftantly  difpatched  from  the  general  officers  to 
prevent  his  coming,  and  from  the  principal  citizens  and  his 
friends,  to  defire  him  to  haften  his  march  ;  which  rhtierence 
of  fentirnents,  and  contrariety  of  advices,  occafioned  his  march¬ 
ing  fiowly,  and  by  fmall  journeys. 

When 
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When  the  night  was  far  fpent,  Dion’s  enemies  feized  the 
gates  of  the  citv,  to  prevent  his  entrance.  At  the  fame  in- 
flam  Nypfius,  well  appiifed  of  all  that  palled  in  Syracufe* 
made  a  fally  from  the  citadel  with  a  greater  body  of  troops, 
and  more  determinate  than  before.  They  demolilhed  the  wall 
that  inclofed  them  entirely,  and  entered  the  city,  which  they 
plundered.  Nothing  but  daughter  and  blood  was  feen  every¬ 
where.  Nor  did  they  Hop  for  the  pillage,  but  feemed  to  have 
no  other  view,  than  to  ruin  and  deftroy  all  before  them.  One 
would  have  thought,  the  fon  of  Dionylius,  whom  his  father 
had  left  in  the  citadel,  being  reduced  to  defpair,  and  prompt¬ 
ed  by  an  excefs  of  hatred  for  the  Syracufans,  was  determined 
to  bury  the  tyranny  in  the  ruins  of  the  city.  To  prevent 
Dion’s  relief  of  it,  they  had  recourfe  to  fire,  the  fwifteit  cf 
deftrudlions,  burning  with  torches  and  lighted  Itraw,  all  places 
within  their  power,  and  darting  combuftibles  againft  the  reft. 
The  Syracufans,  who  fled  to  avoid  the  flames,  were  butchered 
i:i  the  fireets  ;  and  thofe  who,  to  Hum  the  all-murdering  fvvord, 
retired  into  their  houfes,  were  driven  out  of  them  again  by  the 
incroaching  fire  ;  for  there  were  abundance  of  houfes  burning, 
and  many  that  fell  upon  the  people  in  the  llreets. 

Thefe  very  flames  opened  the  city  for  Dion,  by  obliging 
the  citizens  to  agree  in  not  keeping  the  gates  (hut  againil  him. 
Couriers  after  couriers  were  difpatched  to  naften  his  march. 
Heraclides  himfelf,  his  moil  declared  and  mortal  enemy,  de¬ 
puted  his  brother,  and  afterwards  Lis  uncle  Theudotus,  to  con¬ 
jure  him  to  advance  with  the  utmoft  fpeed,  there  being  no> 
body  belides  himfelf  to  make  head  againft  the  enemy,  he  be¬ 
ing  wounded,  and  the  city  almoft  entirely  ruined  and  reduced 
to  allies. 

Dion  received  this  news  when  he  was  about  60  fladia  (two 
or  three  leagues)  from  the  gates.  His  foldiers  upon  that  occa- 
fion  marched  with  the  utmofl  diligence,  and  with  fo  good  a 
will,  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  arrived  at  the  walls  of  the 
city,  fie  there  detached  his  light-armed  troops  againft  the 
enemy,  to  reanimate  the  Syracufans  by  the  fight  of  them.  He 
then  drew  up  his  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  the  citizens  who 
came  running  to  join  him  on  all  fides.  He  divided  them  into 
final!  parties,  of  greater  depth  than  front,  and  put  different 
officers  at  the  head  of  them,  that  they  might  be  capable  of  at¬ 
tacking  in  feveral  places  at  once,  and  appear  ftvonger  and  more 
formidable  to  the-cnemy. 

After  having  made  thefe  difpofitions,  and  prayed  to  the 
gods,  he  marched  acrofs  the  city  againft  the  enemy.  In  every 
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ftreet  ns  he  paffed,  he  was  welcomed  with  acclamations,  cries 
of  joy,  and  fongs  of  viblory,  mingled  with  the  prayers  and 
bleffings  of  all  the  Syracufans  ;  who  called  Dion  their  pre- 
ferver  and  their  god,  and  his  foldiers,  their  brothers  and  fellow* 
citizens.  At  that  inftant,  there  was  not  a  fmgle  man  in  the 
city  fo  fond  of  life,  as  not  to  be  much  more  in  pain  for  Dion’s 
fafety  than  his  own,  and  not  to  fear  much  more  for  him  than 
for  all  the  reft  together,  feeing  him  march  foremoft  to  fo  great 
a  danger  over  blood,  fire,  and  dead  bodies,  with  which  the 
ftreets  and  public  places  were  univerfally  covered. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  view  of  the  enemy  was  no  lefs  ter¬ 
rible  :  for  they  were  animated  by  rage  and  defpair,  and  were 
polled  in  line  of  battle  behind  the  ruins  of  the  wall  they  had 
thrown  down,  which  made  the  approach  very  difficult  and 
dangerous.  They  were  under  the  necelfity  of  defending  the 
citadel,  which  was  their  fafety  and  retreat,  and  durft  not  re¬ 
move  from  it,  left  their  communication  Ihould  be  cut  off.  But 
what  was  moft  capable  of  difordering  and  difcouraging  Dion’s 
foldiers,  and  made  their  march  very  painful  and  difficult,  was 
the  fire  ;  for  wherever  they  turned  themfelves,  they  marched 
by  the  light  of  the  houfes  in  flames,  and  were  obliged  to  go 
over  ruins  in  tbe  midft  of  the  fires  ;  expcfing  themfelves  to 
being  crufhed  in  pieces  by  tbe  fall  of  walls,  beams  and  roofs  of 
houfes,  which  tottered  half  conlumed  by  the  flames,  and 
under  the  necelfity  of  keeping  their  ranks,  whilit  they  open¬ 
ed  their  way  through  frightful  clouds  of  frnoke,  mingled  with, 
dull. 

When  they  had  joined  the  enemy,  only  a  very  fmall  number 
on  each  fide  were  capable  of  coming  to  blows,  from  the  want 
of  room,  and  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground.  But  at  length, 
.Dion’s  foldiers,  encouraged  and  fupported  by  the  cries  and 
ardour  of  the  Syracufans,  charged  the  enemy  with  fuch  re¬ 
doubled  vigour,  that  the  troops  of  Nypfius  gave  way.  The 
greateft  part  of  them  efcaped  into  the  citadel,  which  was  very 
near  ;  and  thofe  who  remained  without,  being  broken,  were 
cut  to  pieces  in  the  purfuit  by  the  foreign  troops. 

The  time  would  not  admit  their  making  immediate  rejoi¬ 
cings  for  their  vidlory,  in  the  manner  fo  great  an  exploit  de- 
ferved  ;  the  Syracufans  being  obliged  to  apply  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  houfes,  and  to  pafs  the  whole  night  in  extin- 
guilhing  the  fire;  which  however  they  did  not  elfedt  without 
great  difficulty. 

At  the  return  of  day,  none  of  the  feditious  orators  durft  ( 
flay  in  the  city,  but  all  fled  felf-condcmned,  to  avoid  the  pu- 
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nilhment  due  to  their  crimes.  Only  Heraclides  and  Theodo- 
tus  came  to  Dion,  and  put  themfelves  into  his  hands,  confef- 
fing  their  injurious  treatment  of  him,  and  conjuring  him  not 
to  imitate  their  ill  conduct :  that  it  became  Dion,  fuperior  as 
he  was  in  all  other  refpedts  to  the  re!t  of  mankind,  to  ihow 
i.imfelf  as  much  fo  in  that  greatnefe  of  foul,  which  coat’d  con¬ 
quer  refentment  and  revenge,  and  forgive  the  ungrateful,  who 
owned  themfelves  unworthy  of  his  pardon. 

Heraclides  and  Theodotus  having  made  thefe  fupplications, 
Dion’s  friends  advifed  him  not  to  fpare  men  of  their  vile  and 
malignant  difpofition,  but  to  abandon  Heraclides  to  the  fo!- 
diers,  and  in  fo  doing,  exterminate  from  the  ftate  that  ifpirit 
of  fedition  and  intrigue  :  a  diitemper  that  has  really  fo  met  King 
of  madnefs  in  it,  and  is  no  lefs  to  be  feared  from  its.  pernicious 
confequences  than  tyranny  itfelf.  But  Dion,  to  appeafc 
them,  laid,  “  That  other  captains  generally  made  the  means  of 

conquering  their  enemies  their  foie  application  ;  that  for 
“  his  part  he  had  paffed  much  time  in  the  academy,  in  learning 
“  to  fubdue  anger,  envy,  and  all  the  jarring  paffions  of  the 
“  mind  :  that  the  fign  of  having  conquered  them  is,  not  kind- 
“  nefs  and  affability  to  friends  and  perfons  of  merit,  hut 
“  treating  thofe  with  humanity  who  have  injured  us,  and  in 
“  being  always  ready  to  forgive  them  :  that  he  did  not  define 
“  fo  much  to  appear  fuperior  to  Heraclides  in  power  and  abi- 
“  lit y,  as  in  wiidom  andjullice  ;  for  in  that,  true  and  pfi’ential. 
“  fuperiority  confilts.  That  if  Heraclides  be  wicked,  invi- 
“  uious,  and  perfdious,  mull  Dion  contaminate  and  dilhonour 
“  himfelf  with  low  refentment  ?  It  is  true,  according  to  hu- 
“  man  laws,  there  feems  to  be  lefs  injullice  in  revenging  an  in-. 
“  jury,  than  committing  it  ;  but  if  vvp  confult  nature,  we  full 
“  find  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  have  their  rile  in  the 
“  fame  weaknefs  cf  mind.  Befdes,  there  is  no  difpofition  fo 
“  obdurate  and  favage,  but  rfiav  be  vanquifned  by  the  force  cf 
“  kindufage  and  obligations.”  Dion  upon  thefe  maxims  par¬ 
doned  Heraclides. 

His  next  application  was  to  inclofe  the  citadel  with  a  new 
work,  and  he  ordered  each  of  the  Syrncufans  to  go  and  cut  a 
large  flake.  In  the  night,  he  fet  his  ibldiers  to  work,  wlf'.fl 
the  Syracufans  took  their  reft.  He  furrqunded  the  citacki  fi 
this  manner  with  a  ftrong  palifade,  before  it  was  perceived  ;  i  v 
that  in  the  morning,  the  greatnefs  of  the  work,  and  the  1 1 :  el  - 
dennefs  of  the  execution,  were  matter  of  admi  ation  for  all  the 
world,  as  well  the  enemv  as  the  citizens. 

Having  unified  this  palifade,  he  buried  the  dead  ;  and  ■  7- 
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miffing  the  prifoners  taken  from  the  enemy,  he  fummoned  am 
afiembly.  Heraclides  propofed  in  it,  that  Dion  ffiould  be  el'edt- 
ed  geperaliffirho  with  fupreme  authority  by  fea  and  land. 
All  the  people  of  worth,  and  the  mod  confiderable  of  the  ci¬ 
tizens,  were  pJeafcd  with  the  propofal,  and  defired  that  it 
might  have  the  authority  of  the  aifembly.  But  the  mariners 
and  artifans  were  ferry  that  Heraclides  ffiould  lofe  the  office 
of  admiral ;  and  convinced,  that  although  he  was  little  efti- 
inable  in  ail  other  refpefts,  he  would  at  leaft  be  more  for  the 
people  than  Dion,  they  oppofed  it  with  all  their  power.  Dion,- 
to  avoid  difturbance  and  confufion,  did  not  infill  upon  that 
point,  and  acqtiiefced  that  Heraclides  Should  continue  to  com¬ 
mand  in  chief  at  fea.  But  his  opposing  the  dillribution  of 
lands  and  houfes,  which  they  were  earned  for  having  take 
place,  and  his  cancelling  and  annulling  whatever  had  been 
decreed  upon  that  head,  embroiled  him  with  them  irretrie¬ 
vably. 

Heraclides,  taking  advantage  of  a  difpofition  fo  favourable 
to  his  views,  did  not  fail  to  revive  his  cabals  and  intrigues ;  as 
appeared  openly  by  an  attempt  of  his  to  make  bimfelf  mailer 
ot  Syracufe,  and  to  Unit  the  gates  upon  his  rival  :  but  it  prov¬ 
ed  unfuccefsful.  A  Spartan,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  aid  of 
Syracufe,  negociated  a  new  accommodation  between  Heracli¬ 
des  and  Dion,  tinder  the  ftriflell  oaths,  and  the  ftrongeft  affu- 
rances  of  obedience  on  the  fide  of  the  former  :  weak  ties  to  a 
man  void  of  faith  and  probity. 

7" he  Syracufans,  having  difiniffed  their  fea-forces,  who  were 
become  unneceiTary,  applied  folely  to  the  fiege  of  the  citadel, 
and  rebuilt  the  wall  which  had  been  thrown  down.  As  no 
relief  came  to  the  befieged,  and  bread  began  to  fall  fhort  with 
them,  the  foldiers  grew  mutinous,  and  would  oblerve  no  dif- 
eipline.  The  fen  of  Dionyfius,  finding  himfelf  without  hope 
or  refource,  capitulated  with  Dion,  to  furrender  the  citadel, 
with  all  the  arms  and  engines  of  war.  He  carried  his  mo¬ 
ther  and  fillers  away  with  him,  filled  five  galleys  with  his  peo¬ 
ple  and  effe&s,  and  went  to  his  lather  :  for  Dion  gave  him 
entire  liberty  to  retire  unmolelted.  It  is  eafv  to  conceive  the 
ioy  of  the  city  upon  his  departure.  Women,  children,  old 
people,  all  were  paffionately  fond  of  gratifying  their  eyes  from 
the  port  with  lo  agreeable  a  fptfelacle,  and  folemnized  the 
ioyful  day,  on  which,  after  fe  many  years  fervitude,  the  fun 
arofe  for  the  firil  time  upon  the  Syracufan  liberty. 

Apollocrates  having  fet  fail,  and  Dion  begun  his  march  to 
enter  the  citadel,  the  prince  fees  who  were  there  did  not  Hay 
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tni  he  aifived,  but  came  out  to  meet  him  at  the  gates.  Ariflo- 
mache  led  the  ion  of  Dion  ;  after  whom  came  Arete,  his  wife, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  full  of  tears.  Dion 
embraced  his  filler  ftrft,  and  afterwards  his  fon.  Ariitomache 
then  prefenting  Arete  to  him,  fpoke  thus:  “  The  tears  you 
“  fee  her  fired,  the  fhame  exprefi'ed  in  her  looks,  at  the  time 
“  your  prefence  reilores  us  life  and  joy,  her  filence  itfelf,  and 
“  her  confufion,  fufficiently  denote  the  grief  file  fuffers  at  the. 
“  fight  of  her  hufband,  to  whom,  another  has  been  fubllituted 
li  contrary  to  her  will,  but  who  alone  has  always  po defied  her 
“  heart.  Shall  fhe  falute  you  as  her  uncle,  fhail  file  embrace 

you  as  her  hufband  ?”  Ariitomache,  having  fpoke  in  this, 
manner,  Dion,,  with  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  tenderly  embraced 
his  wife  ;  to  whom  he  gave  his  fon,  and  fent  them  home  to 
his  houfe  ;  becaufe  he  thought  proper  to  leave  the  citadel  to 
the  difcretiou  of  the  Syracufans,  as  an  evidence  of  their  li¬ 
berty. 

For  himfelf,  after  having  rewarded  with  a  munificence  tru¬ 
ly  royal  all  thofe  that  had  contributed  to  his  fuccefs,  according 
to  their  rank  and  merit,  at  the  height  of  glory  and  happinefs, 
and  the  object  of  admiration  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of  Carthage 
and  all  Greece,  who  efieemed  him  the  wifeft  and  moft  fortunate 
captain  that  ever  lived,  he  confiantly  retained  his  original  fimpli- 
eity  ;  as  model):  and  plain  in  his  garb,  equipage,  and  table,  as 
if  he  had  lived  in  the  academy  with  Plato,  and  not  with  peo¬ 
ple  bred  in  armies,  with  officers  and  foldiers,  who  often  breathe 
nothing  but  pleafures  and  magnificence.  Accordingly,  at  the 
time  Plato  wrote  to  him,  “  That  the  eyes  of  all  mankind  were 
“  upon  him  alone little  affefted  with  that  general  admira¬ 
tion,  his  thoughts  were  always  intent  upon  the  academy,  that 
fchool  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  where  exploits  and  fucceffes 
Vvere  not  judged  from  the  external  fplendor  and  noife  with 
Which  they  are  attended,  but  from  the  wife  and  moderate  ufe 
of  them. 

Dion  defigned  to  eftablifh  a  form  of  government  in  Syracufe 
compofed  of  the  Spartan  and  Cretan,  but  wherein  the  arifto- 
eratical  was  always  to  prevail,  and  to  decide  important  affairs 
by  the  authority,  which,  according  to  his  plan,  was  to  be 
veiled  in  a  council  of  elders.  Heraciides  again  oppofed  him 
in  this  fcheme,  ftill  turbulent  and  feditious  according  to  cuf- 
tom,  and  folely  intent  upon  gaining  the  people  by  flattery, 
careffts,  and  other  popular  arts.  One  day,  when  Dion  rent 
for  him  to  the  council,  he  anfwered  that  he  would  not  come  ; 
and  that,  being  only  a  private  perfon,  he  fliould  be  in  the  af- 
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fembly  with  the  reft  of  the  citizens,  whenever  it  was  fummon- 
ed.  His  view,  in  fuch  behaviour,  was  to  make  his  court  to 
the  people,  and  to  render  Dion  odious ;  who,  weary  of  his 
repeated  infults,  permitted  thofe  to  kill  him  he  had  formerly 
prevented.  They  accordingly  went  to  his  houfe,  and  difpatch- 
ed  him.  W e  ihall  lee  presently  Dion’s  own  fenfe  of  this 
action. 

The  Syracufans  we: e  highly  alFe&ed  for  his  death  ;  but  as 
Dion  iolemnized  his  funeral  with  great  magnificence,  followed' 
his  body  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  his  wheje  army,  and  after¬ 
wards  harangued  the  people  upon  the  occaiion,  they  were  ap- 
peafed,  and  forgave  him  the  murder  %  convinced,  that  it  war 
irr.poffble  for  the  city  ever  to  be  free  from  commotions  and 
fedition,  whilil  Heraclides  and  Dion  governed  together. 

*  After  that  murder  Dion  never  knew  joy,  or  peace  of  mind. 
An  hideous  fpectre,  which  he  law  in  the  night,  filed  him  with 
trouble,  terror,  and  melancholy.  The  phantom  feemed  a  wo¬ 
man  of  enormous  ftature,  who,  in  her  attire,  air,  and  haggard 
looks,  refembled  a  fury  fweeping  lus  houfe  with  violence.  His 
fon’s  death,  who  for  fome  unknown  grief  had  thrown  himfelf 
from  the  roof  of  an  houfe,  pafied  for  the  accomplifhment  of 
that  ominous  apparition,  and  was  the  prelude  to  his  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Callippus  gave  the  laft  hand  to  them.  He  was  an 
Athenian,  with  whom  Dion  had  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
Ihip,  whilft  he  lodged  in  his  houfe  at  Athens,  and  with  whom 
he  lived  ever  after  with  entire  freedom  and  unbounded  confi¬ 
dence.  Callippus,  having  given  himfelf  up  to  his  ambitious 
views,  and  entertained  thoughts  of  making  himfelf  mailer  of 
Syracufe,  threw  off  all  regard  for  the  facred  ties  of  fricndlhip 
and  hofpitality,  and  contrived  to  get  rid  of  Dion,  who  -was  the 
foie  obflacle  to  his  deiigns.  Notwithftanding  his  care  to  con¬ 
ceal  them,  they  got  air,  and  came  to  the  ears  of  Dion’s  filler 
and  wife,  who  loll  no  time,  and  fpared  no  pains,  to  difeever 
the  truth  by  a  very  ftridl  enquiry.  To  prevent  its  effedls,  he 
went  to  them  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  the  appearance  of 
being  inconfolable,  that  any  body  fhould  fufpedl  him  of  fnch  a. 
crime,  or  think  him  capable  of  fo  black  a  deftgn.  They  in¬ 
filled  upon  his  taking  the  Great  Oath,  as  it  was  called.  The 
perfon  who  fworeit,  was  wrapped  in  the  purple  mantle  of  the 
goddefs  Proferpine,  and  holding  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand, 
pronounced  in  the  temple  the  mbit  dreadful  execrations  againft 
himfelf  it  is  poffible  to  imagine. 

*  Plut.  p.  981 — 983.  Diod.  p.  .132. 
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The  oath  coft  him  nothing,  but  did  not  convince  the  prin- 
ceffes.  They  daily  received  new  intimations  of  his  guilt  from 
feveral  hands,  as  did  Dion  himfelf,  whofe  friends  in  general 
perfuaded  him  to  prevent  Callippus’s  crime  by  a  juft,  and  fudden 
punifhment.  But  he  never  could  refolve  upon  it.  The  death 
of  Heraclides,  which  he  looked  upon  as  an  horrible  blot  in  his 
reputation  and  virtue,  was  perpetually  prefent  to  his  troubled 
imagination,  and  renewed  by  continual  terrors  his  grief  and 
repentance.  Tormented  night  and  day  by  that  cruel  remem¬ 
brance,  he  profeffed,  that  he  had  rather  die  a  thoufand  deaths, 
and  prefent  his  throat  himfelf  to  whoever  would  kill  him, 
than  live  under  the  neceffity  of  continual  precautions,  not  only 
againft  his  enemies,  but  the  beft  of  his  friends. 

Callippus  ill  deferved  that  name.  He  haflened  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  crime,  and  caufed  Dion  to  be  affaffinated  in  his 
own  houfe  by  the  Zacynthian  foldiers,  who  were  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  his  intereft.  The  filler  and  wife  of  that  prince  were 
put  into  prifon,  where  the  latter  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  whom 
file  refolved  to  nurfe  there  herfelf. 

*  After  this  murder,  Callippus  was  for  fome  time  in  a  fplendid 
condition,  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Syracufe,  by  the 
means  of  the  troops,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  fervice, 
in  effedl  of  the  gifts  he  bellowed  upon  them.  The  pagan*, 
believed,  that  the  divinity  ought  to  punifh  great  crimes  in  a 
fudden  and  extraordinary  manner  in  this  life  :  and  Plutarch 
obferves,  that  the  fuccefs  of  Callippus  occafioned  veryf great 
complaints  againft  the  gods,  as  fuffering  calmly,  and  without 
indignation,  the  vileft  of  men,  to  raife  himfelf  to  fo  exalted  a 
fortune  by  fo  deteftable  and  impious  a  method.  But  provi¬ 
dence  was  not  long  without  juftifying  itfelf;  for  Callippus  foon 
fuffered  the  punifhment  of  his  guilt.  Having  marched  with 
his  troops  to  take  Catana,  Syracufe  revolted  againft  him,  and 
threw  off  fo  lhameful  a  fubjeftion.  He  afterwards  attacked 
Meffina,  where  he  loft  abundance  of  men,  and  particularly 
the  Zacynthian  foldiers,  who  had  murdered  Dion.  No  city  of 
Sicily  would  receive  him  ;  but  all  detefting  him  as  the  moft 
execrable  of  wretches,  he  retired  to  Rhegium,  where,  after 
having  led  for  fome  time  a  miferable  life,  he  was  killed  by 
Leptinus  and  Polyperchon,  and,  it  was  faid,  with  the  fame 
dagger  with  which  Dion  had  been  affaffinated. 

Hiftory  has  few  examples  of  fo  diilinct  an  attention  of  pro¬ 
vidence  to  punifh  great  crimes,  fuch  as  murder,  perfidy,  trea- 
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fon,  either  in  the  authors  of  thofe  crimes  themfelves,  who  com¬ 
manded  or  executed  them,  or  in  the  accomplices  any  way  con¬ 
cerned  in  them.  The  divine  juftice  evidences  itfelf  from  time 
to  time  in  this  manner,  to  prove  that  it  is  not  unconcerned  and 
inattentive  ;  and  to  prevent  the  inundation  of  crimes,  which 
an  entire  impunity  would  occafion  ;  but  it  does  not  always  dif- 
tinguifh  itielf  by  remarkable  chaflifements  in  this  world,  to 
intimate  to  mankind,  that  greater  punifhments  are  referved 
for  guilt  in  the  next. 

As  for  Aridomache  and  Arete,  as  foon  as  they  came  out  of 
prifon,  Icetes  of  Syracufe,  one  of  Dion’s  friends,  received  them 
into  his  houfe,  and  treated  them  at  firil  with  an  attention, 
fidelity,  and  gencrofity  of  the  moil  exemplary  kind,  had  he 
perfevered  :  bnt  complying  at  laffc  with  Dion’s  enemies,  lie  pro¬ 
vided  a  bark  for  them,  and  having  put  them  on  board,  under 
the  pretence  of  fending  them  to  Peloponnefus,  he  gave  orders 
to  thofe  who  were  to  carry  them,  to  kill  them  in  the  paffage, 
and  throw  them  into  the  fea.  He  was  not  loner  without  re- 
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ceiving  the  chaftifement  due  to  his  black  treachery  ;  for  being 
taken  by  Timoleon,  he  was  put  to  death.  The  Syracufans, 
fully  to  avenge  Dion,  killed  alfo  the  two  fons  of  that  traitor. 

*  The  relations  and  friends  of  Dion,  foon  after  his  death, 
had  written  to  Plato,  to  confult  him  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  fhould  behave  in  the  prefent  troubled  and  fluctuating  con¬ 
dition  of  Syracufe,  and  to  know  what  fort  of  government  it 
was  proper  to  eftablifh  there.  Plato,  who  knew  the  Syracufans 
were  equally  incapable  of  entire  liberty  or  abfolute  fervitude, 
exhorted  them  ftrenuoufly  to  pacify  all  things  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  and  for  that  purpofe,  to  change  the  tyranny,  of  which 
the  very  name  was  odious,  into  a  lavviul  Sovereignty,  which 
would  make  fubjeCtion  eafy  and  agreeable.  He  advifed  them 
(and  according  to' him,  it  had  been  Dion’s  opinion),  to  create 
three  kings;  one  to  be  Hipparinus,  Dion’s  fon ;  another  Hip- 
parinus,  Dionyfius  the  younger’s  brother,  who  feemed  to  be 
well  inclined  towards  the  people;  and  Dionyfius  hinifelf,  if  he 
would  comply  with  fuch  conditions  as  fhould  be  preferibed 
him ;  their  authority  to  be  not  unlike  that  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta.  By  the  fame  fchenie,  35  magiilrates  were  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  take  care  that  the  laws  fhould  be  duly  obferved, 
to  have  great  authority  both  in  times  of  war  and  peace,  and 
to  ferve  as  a  balance  between  the  power  of  the  kings;  the  fe- 
nate,  and  the  people. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  this  advice  was  ever  followed,  which 
Indeed  had  its  great  inconveniencies.  It  is  only  known,  that 
Hipparinus*,  Dionyihis’s  brother,  having  landed  at  Syracufe 
with  a  fleet,  and  conflderable  forces,  expelled  Callippus,  and 
exercifed  the  fovereign  power  two  years. 

The  hilory  of  Sicily,  as  related  thus  far,  includes  about  50 
years,  beginning  with  Dionyfius  the  elder,  who  reigned  38 
of  them,  and  continuing  to  the  death  of  Dion.  I  fhall  return 
in  the  fequel  to  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  and  fhall  relate  the  end  of 
Dionyfius  the  younger,  and  the  re-ellabliihment  of  the  Syra- 
cufan  liberty  by  Timoleon. 


SECTION  IV. 

CHARACTER  OF  DICN. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  find  fo  many  excellent  qualities  in  one  and 
the  fame  perfon  as  were  united  in  Dion.  I  do  not  confiderin 
this  place,  his  wonderful  tafte  for  the  fciences,  his  art  of  affo- 
ciating  them  with  the  greatell  employments  of  peace  and  war, 
of  extraditing  from  them  the  rules  of  conduit  and  maxims  of 
government,  and  of  making  them  an  equally  ufeful  and  hon¬ 
ourable  entertainment  of  his  leifure;  I  confine  myfelf  to  the 
ftatefman  and  patriot,  and  in  this  view  how  admirably  does 
he  appear!  Greatnefs  of  foul,  elevation  of  fentiment,  genera¬ 
lity  in  bellowing  his  wealth,  heroic  valour  in  battle,  attended 
with  a  coolnefs  of  temper,  and  a  prudence  fcarce  to  be  paral¬ 
leled,  a  mind  vaft  and  capable  of  the  highelt  views,  a  conftan- 
cy  not  to  be  fhaken  by  the  greateft  dangers,  or  the  molt  un¬ 
expected  revolutions  of  fortune,  the  love  of  his  country  and 
of  the  public  good  carried  almoft  to  excels:  thefe  are  part  of 
Dion’s  virtues.  The  defign  he  formed  of  delivering  his  coun¬ 
try  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyranny,  and  his  boldnefs  and  wifdom 
in  the  execution  of  it,  explain  of  what  he  was  capable. 

But  what  I  conceive  the  greateft  beauty  in  Dion’s  character, 
the  molt  worthy  of  admiration,  and,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the  moft 
above  human  nature,  is  the  greatnefs  of  foul,  and  unexampled 
patience,  with  which  he  fuffered  the  ingratitude  of  his  country. 
He  had  abandoned  and  facrificed  every  thing  to  come  to  their 
relief;  he  had  reduced  the  tyranny  to  extremities,  and  was 
upon  the  point  of  re-ellablilhing  them  in  the  full  poffelfion  of 
their  liberty:  in  return  for  fuch  great  fervices,  they  Ihamefully 
expel  him  the  city,  accompanied  with  an  handful  of  foreign 
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foldiers,  whofe  fidelity  they  had  not  been  able  to  corrupt ; 
they  load  him  with  injuries,  and  add  to  their  bafe  perfidy  the 
moft  cruel  outrages  and  indignity:  to  punifh  thofe  ungrateful 
traitors  he  had  only  a  fignal  to  give,  and  to  leave  the  reft  to 
the  indignation  of  his  foldiers:  rnafter  of  theirs,  as  well  as  his 
own  temper,  he  flops  their  impetuofity,  and  without  difarming 
their  hands,  reftrains  their  juft  rage,  fuffering  them,  in  the 
very  height  and  ardour  of  an  attack,  only  to  terrify,  and  not 
kill,  his  enemies,  becaufe  he  could  not  forget  that  they  were 
his  fellow-citizens  and  brethren. 

There  feems  to  be  only  one  defedt  that  can  be  objected  to 
Dion,  which  is,  his  having  fomething  rigid  and  auftere  in  his 
manner,  that  made  him  lefs  acceflible  and  fociable  than  he 
fhould  have  been,  and  kept  even  perfons  of  worth  and  his  beft 
friends  at  a  kind  of  diftance.  Plato,  and  thofe  who  had  his 
glory  fincerely  at  heart,  had  often  animadverted  upon  this  turn 
of  mind  in  him:  but  notwithftanding  the  reproaches  which 
were  made  upon  his  too  auftere  gravity,  and  the  inflexible  fe- 
verity  with  which  he  treated  the  people,  he  ftill  piqued  him- 
felf  upon  abating  nothing  of  them:  whether  his  genius  was 
entirely  averfe  to  the  arts  of  infinuation  and  perfuafion,  or  that 
from  the  view  of  corredting  and  reforming  the  Syracufans,  viti¬ 
ated  and  corrupted  by  the  flattering  and  complaifant  difcourfes 
of  their  orators,  he  chofe  that  rough  and  manly  manner  of 
behaving  to  them. 

Dion  was  miftaken  in  the  moft  efiential  point  of  governing. 
From  the  throne  to  the  loweft  office  in  the  ftate,  whoever  is 
charged  with  the  care  of  ruling  and  condudling  others,  ought 
particularly  to  ftudy  the  *  art  of  managing  men’s  tempers,  and 
of  giving  them  that  bent  and  turn  of  mind  that  may  beft  fuit 
his  meafures;  which  cannot  be  done  by  affirming  the  fevere 
rnafter,  by  commanding  haughtily,  and  contenting  one’s  felf 
with  laying  down  the  rule  and  the  duty  with  inflexible  rigour. 
There  is  in  the  right  itfelf,  in  virtue,  and  the  exercife  of  all 
fundtions,  an  exadlitude  and  fteadinefs,  or  rather  a  kind  of 
ftiffnefs,  which  frequently  degenerates  into  a  vice  when  carried 
into  extremes.  I  know  it  is  never  allowable  to  break  through 
rules;  but  it  is  always  laudable,  and  often  neceflary  to  foften, 
and  make  them  more  convertible;  wdiich  is  beft  effected  by  a 
kindnefs  of  manners,  and  an  infinuating  behaviour;  not  always 
exacting  the  difeharge  of  a  duty  in  its  utmoft  rigour;  over- 
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looking  abundance  of  fnrfall  faults,  that  do  rot  merit  much 
notice,  and  obferving  upon  thofe  which  are  more  con  fid  cr:.'.  h, 
with  favour  and  goodnefs:'  in  a  word,  in  endeavouring  by  all 
p  offline  means  to  acquire  people’s  affection,  and  to  render  virtue 
and  duty  amiable. 

Dion’s  permiiTion  to  kill  Heraclides,  which  was  obtained 
with  difficulty,  or  rather  forced  from  him,  contrary  to  his 
natural  dilpofition,  as  well  as  principles,  coll  him  dear,  and 
brought  the  trouble  and  anguilh  upon  him,  that  laded  to  the 
day  oi  bis  death,  and  of  which  they  were  the  principal  caufe. 


SECTION.  V. 

DIONYSIUS  THE  YOUNGER  RE-ASCENDS  THE  THRONE. 

Callippus*,  who  had  caufed  Dion  to  be  murdered,. and 
had  fubftituted  himfelf  in  his  place,  did  not  poffefs  his  power 
long.  Thirteen  months  after,  Hippafinus,  Diony  bus’s  brother, 
arriving  unexptdledly  at  Syrr.cvife  with  a  numerous  fleet,  ex¬ 
pelled  him  from  the  city,  and  recovered  his  paternal  sove¬ 
reignty,  which  he  held  during  two  years. 

Syracufe  f  and  all  Sicily,  being  haralled  by  different  factions 
and  intefline  war,  were  in  a  mifcrable  condition.  Dionyfius, 
taking  the  advantage  of  tbofe  troubles,  ten  years  after  he  had 
been  obliged  to  quit  the  throne,  had  affembled  feme  foreign 
troops,  and  having  overcome  Nypfius,  who  had  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Syracufe,  he  reinftated  himfelf  in  the  poSefnon  of 
his  dominions. 

t  It  was  perhaps  to  thank  the  gods  for  his  re-eHablilbment , 
and  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  to  them,  that  he  fent  ftatues  of 
gold  and  ivory  to  Olympia  and  Delphos  of  very  great  value. 
The  galleys  which  carried  them  were  taken  by  Iphicrates,  who 
was  at  that  time  near  Corcyra  §  with  a  fleet.  Tie  wrote  to 
Athens  to  know  in  what  manner  he  fhouid  difpofe  of  his  fa- 
cred  booty,  and  was  anfwered,  not  to  examine  fcrupuloufly  for 
what  it  was  deflgned,  but  to  make  ufe  of  it  for  the  fubfiiler.ee 
of  his  troops.  Dionyflus  complained  exceffively  of  fuch  treai> 
ment  to  the  Athenians,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  them, 
wherein  he  reproached  with  great  warmth  and  jullice  their 
avarice  and  facrilegious  impiety. 

||  A  commander  of  pirates  had  afted  much  more  nobly  ar.d 
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more  religioufly  in  regard  to  the  Romans  about  50  years  be¬ 
fore.  After  the  taking  of  Veii,  which  had  been  ten  years  be- 
iieged,  they  fent  a  golden  cup  to  Delphos.  The  deputies  who 
carried  that  prefent  were  taken  by  the  pirates  of  Lipara,  and 
carried  t,o  that  ifland.  It  was  the  cufiom  to  divide  all  the 
prizes  they  took  as  a  common  Hock.  The  illand  at  that  time 
was  under  the  government  of  a  magiftrate  more  like  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  his  manners  than  thofe  he  governed.  He  was  called 
Timafitheus'*,  and  his  behaviour  agreed  well  with  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  his  name.  Full  of  regard  for  the  envoys,  the  facred 
gift  they  carried,  the  motive  of  their  offering,  and  more  for 
the  majefty  of  the  god  for  whom  it  was  defigned,  he  infpired 
the  multitude,  that  generally  follow  the  example  of  thofe  who 
rule  them,  with  the  fame  fentimer.ts  of  refpeCt  and  religion. 
The  envoys  were  received  therefore  with  all  the  marks  of  dif- 
tjrclion,  and  their  expences  borne  by  the  public.  Timafitheus 
convoyed  them  with  a  good  fquadron  to  Delphos,  and  brought 
them  hack  in  the  fame  manner  to  R.ome.  It  is  eafy  to  judge 
how  fenfibly  the  Romans  were  affeCted  with  fo  noble  a  pro¬ 
ceeding.  By  a  decree  of  the  ftnate  they  rewarded  Timafithe¬ 
us  with  great  prefents,  and  granted  him  the  right  of  hospita¬ 
lity  ;  and  50  years  after,  when  the  Romans  took  Lipara 
from  the  Carthaginians,  with  the  fame  gratitude  as  if  the  ac¬ 
tion  had  been  but  lately  done,  they  thought  themfelves  obli¬ 
ged  to  do  further  honour  to  the  family  of  their  benefactor, 
and  rtfolved  that  alL-his  defeendants  ihculd  be  for  ever  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  tribute  impofed  upon  the  other  inhabitants 
of  that  ifland. 

This  was  certainly  great  and  noble  on  both  fides  :  but  the 
contrail  does  no  honour  to  the  Athenians. 

To  return  to  Dionyfius  :  though  he  expreffed  fome  regard 
for  the  gods,  his  actions  argued  no  humanity  for  his  fubjeCts. 
His  pall  misfortunes,  inflead  of  correcting  and  foftening  his 
difpofition,  had  only  ferved  to  inflame  it.,  and  to  render  him 
more  favage  and  brutal  than  before. 

j-  The  moll  woithy  and  confiderable  of  the  citizens,  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  fupport  fo  cruel  a  fen  itude,  had  recourfe  to  Ice- 
tas,  king  of  the  Leontines,  and  abandoning  themfelves  to  his 
conduCt,  elected  him  their  general ;  not  that  they  believed  he 
differed  in  any  thing  from  the  molt  declared  tyrants,  but  be- 
caufe  they  had  no  other  refource. 

*  Timafitheus  figififies  one  who  honours  the  gods. 
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During  thefe  tranfadlions,  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  al- 
moll  always  at  war  with  the  Syracufans,  arrived,  in  Sicily  with 
a  great  fleet,  and  having  made  a  great  progrefs  there,  the  Sici¬ 
lians  and  the  people  of  Syracufe  refolved  to  fend  an  e  mb  a  fly 
into  Greece,  to  demand  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  from  whom 
the  Syracufans  were  defcended,  and  who  had  always  openlv 
declared  again!!  tyrants  in  favour  of  liberty.  Icetas,  who  pro- 
pofed  no  other  end  from  his  command  than  to  make  himfelf 
mailer  of  Syracufe,  and  had  no  thoughts  of  fetting  it  free, 
treated  fecretly  with  the  Carthaginians,  though  in  public  hr 
affecled  to  praife  the  wife  meafures  of  the  Syracufans,  and  even 
fent  his  deputies  along  with  theirs. 

Corinth  *  received  the  ambafladors  pcrfeflly  well,  and  im¬ 
mediately  appointed  Timoleon  their  general.  He  had  led  a 
retired  life  for  20  years,  without  interfering*  in  public  affairs, 
and  was  far  from  believing,  that  at  his  age,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  he  then  was,  lie  Ihould  be  thought  of  upon  fuch 
an  occaflon. 

He  was  defcended  from  one  of  the  noble!!  families  in  Corinth, 
loved  his  country  pafilonately,  and  difcovercd  upon  all  occa- 
flons  a  Angular  humanity  of  temper,  except  again!!  tyrants  and 
bad  men.  He  was  an  excellent  captain:  and  as  in  his  youth 
he  had  all  the  maturity  of  age,  in  age  he  had  all  the  fire  and 
courage  of  the  mol!  ardent  youth. 

He  had  an  elder  brother  called  Tiraophanes,  whom  he  ten¬ 
derly  loved,  as  he  had  demomlrated  ia  a  battle,  in  which  he 
covered  him  with  his  body,  and  laved  ids  life  at  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  his  own;  but  his  country  was  Hill  dearer  to  him.  Thai 
brother  having  made  himfelf  tyrant  of  it,  fo  black  a  crime  gave 
him  the  lharpefl:  afflidlion.  He  made  ufe  of  all  poflible  means 
to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty;  kindnefs,  friendship,  affedlien, 
remonftrances,  and  even  menaces.  But  {hiding  all  his  endea¬ 
vours  ineffeftual,  and  that  nothing  could  prevail  upon  a  heart 
abandoned  to  ambition,  he  esufed  his  brother  to  beaflaffinated 
m  his  prefence  oy  two  of  his  friends  and  intimates,  and  thought, 
that  upon  fuch  an  occaiion  the  laws  of  nature  oueht  to  /ive 
place  to  tliofe  of  his  country. 

Ttiat  action  was  admired  and  applauded  by  the  principal  ci¬ 
tizens  of  Corinth,  and  by  molt  of  the  philofophers,  who  lock¬ 
ed  upon  it  as  the  mod  noble  effort  of  human  virtue;  and  Plu¬ 
tarch  feerns  to  pafs  the  fame  judgment  Upon  it.  All  the  world 
were  not  of  that  opinion,  and  fome  people  reproached  him  as 
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an  abominable  parricide,  who  could  not  fail  of  drawing  down 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods  upon  him.  His  mother  efpecialiy, 
in  the  excefs  of  her  grief,  uttered  the  nioft  dreadful  cutfes  and 
imprecations  again  ft  him;  and  when  he  came  to  confole  her, 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  fight  of  her  fords  murderer,  {he 
thruft  him  away  with  indignation,  and  {hut  her  doors  againft 
him. 

He  was  then  ft  ruck  with  all  the  horror  of  the  moil  guilty, 
and  giving  himfelf  up  to  the  cruelleft  remorfe,  confide  red  Timo- 
phanes  no  longer  as  a  tyrant,  but  as  a  brother,  and  refolved 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  abftaining  from  all  nouriihment. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  his  friends  difluaded  him  from  that 
fatal  refolution.  Overcome  by  their  prayers  and  entreaties,  he 
was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  live;  but  he  condemned  him* 
felf  to  pafs  the  reft  of  his  days  in  ffilitr.de.  -From  that  moment 
he  renounced  all  public  aliens;  and  for  feveral  years  never 
came  to  the  city,  but  wandered  about  in  the  mod  folitary  and 
defert  places,  abandoned  to  exetfs  of  grief  and  melancholy  • 
fo  true  it  is,  that  neither  the  praife  of  flatterers,  nor  the  faife 
reafonings  of  politicians,  can  fupprefs  the  cries  of  confcience, 
which  is  at  once  the  witnefs,  judge,  and  executioner  of  thofe 
who  prefurne  to  violate  the  molt  facred  rights  and  tics  of 
nature. 

He  paffed  20  years  in  this  condition.  He  did  indeed  re¬ 
turn  to  Corinth  at  the  latter  part  cl  that  time,  but  lived  there 
always  private  and  retired,  without  concerning  himftlf  with  the 
adminiftratio.n  of  the  government.  It  was  not  without  great 
repugnance  that  he  accepted  the  employment  of  general;  but 
he  did  not  think  it  allowable  to  refufe  the  fervice  of  his  country, 
and  his  duty  prevailed  againft  his  inclination. 

Whilft  Timoleon  affembled  his  troops,  and  was  preparing  to 
fail,  the  Corinthians  received  letters  from  Icetas,  in  which  he 
told  them,  c‘  that  it  was  not  neceftary  for  them  to  make  any 
“  further  levies,  or  to  exhauft  t'hemfelves  in  great  expences  to 
“  come  to  Sicily,  and  expofe  thcmfelves  to  evident  danger; 
“  that  the  Carthaginians,  apprized  of  their  defign,  were  v.  ait- 
“  ing  to  intercept  their  fquadron  in  its  paflage  with  a  great 
“  fleet;  and  that  their  flownefs  in  fending  their  troops,  had 
“  obliged  him  to  call  in  the  Carthaginians  them. rives  to  his 
“  aid,  and  to  make  life  of  them  againft  the  tyrant.”  He  had 
made  a  fecret  treaty  with  them,  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
after  the  expuifion  of  Dionyfms  from  Syracufe,  he  Could  take 
poffeffion  of  it  in  his  place. 

The  reading  of  thefe  letters,  far  from  cooling  the  zeal  of 
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the  Corinthians,  only  incenfed  them  more  than  at  firft,  aid 
haftened  the  departure  of  Timoleon.  He  embarked  on  beard 
ten  galleys,  and  arrived  fafe  upon  the  coaft  of  Italy,  where  the 
news  that  came  from  Sicily  extremely  perplexed  him,  and  d.i- 
couraged  his  troops.  It  brought  an  account,  that  Icetas  had 
defeated  Dionyfrns,  and  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
greatefl  part  of  Syracuse,  had  obliged  the  tyrant  to  (hut  h;m- 
felf  up  in  the  citadel,  and  in  the  quarter  called  the  Hie,  where 
he  befieged  him;  and  that  he  had  givqn  orders  to  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  to  prevent  Timoleon’s  approach,  and  to  come  on  fhore, 
that  they  might  make  a  peaceable  partition  of  Sicily  between 
them,  when  they  ihonld  have  reduced  that  general  to  retire. 

The  Carthaginians  in  confequence  had  fent  20  galleys  to 
Rhegium.  The  Corinthians,  upon  their  arrival  at  that  port, 
found  ambafihdors  from  Icetas,  who  declared  to  Timoleon,  time 
he  might  come  to  Syracufe,  and  would  be  well  recth  ;d  thc’% 
provided  he  difmiffed  his  troops.  The  propofal  was  entire!  r 
injurious,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  perplexing.  It  feemed 
impoffihle  to  beat  the  veffels,  which  the  barbarians  bad  canted 
to  advance  to  intercept  them  in  their  paffage,  being  twice  then- 
force;  and  to  retire,  was  to  abandon  all  Sicily  to  extreme 
diilrefs,  which  could  not  avoid  being  the  reward  of  IcetaS’s 
treachery,  and  of  the  fupport  which  the  Carthaginians  fhouid 
give  the  tyranny. 

In  this  delicate  conjuncture,  Timoleon  demanded  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  ambaiTadors,  and  tire  principal  officers  of  the 
Carthaginian  fquadron,  in  the  prefence  of  the  people  of  Ri.e- 
gium.  It  was  only,  he  laid,  to  difeharge  himfelf,  and  for  his 
own  fecurity,  that  Ins  country  might  not  accufe  him  of  having 
difobeyed  its  orders,  and  betrayed  its  interHls.  The  governor 
and  magillrates  of  Rhegium  were  ol  intelligence  with  hh  . 
Tliey  defired  nothing  more  than  to  fee  the-  Corinthians  in  pi  f- 
fefilon  of  Sicily,  and  apprehended  nothing  fo  much  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  barbarians.  They  fummoried  therefore 
an  affembly,  and  (hut  the  gates  of  the  citv,  upon  pretence  of 
preventing  the  citizens  from  going  abroad,  in  order  to  the  ap¬ 
plying  themfelves  folely  to  the  prefect  -  flair. 

The  pecple  being  affembled,  long-  fpeeches  were  mad. 
little  or  no  tendency,  every' body  treating  the  fame  fubjecl,  a  .[ 
repeating  the  fame  reafons,  or  adding  new  ones,  only  to  r  o- 
traff  the  council,  and  to  gain  lime.  Whilft  this  was  di.iu  r, 
nine  of  the  Corinthian  galleys  went  off,  and  were  fuffered  to 
pafs  by  the  Carthaginian  veffcls,  believing  that  their  departure 
had  been  concerted  with  their  own  officers,  who  were  in  the 
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city,  and  tliat  thofe  nine  galleys  were  to  return  to  Corinth, 
the  tenth  remaining  to  carry  Timoieon  to  Icetas’s  army  at 
tiyracuie.  When  Tmaoleo'n  was  informed  in  a  whilper,  that 
ins  galleys  were  at  (la,  he  dipt  gcnicy  through  the  crowd, 
which,,  to  favour  his  going  off,  thronged  exceedingly  aroun.i 
the  tribunal.  He  got  to  the  iva-hde,  embarked  directly,  and 
having  rejoined  -.his  galleys,  they  arrived  together  at  Tauro- 
menium,  a  city  of  Sicily,  where  they  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  Andromachus,  who  commanded  it,  and  who  joined 
Ir.s  citizens  with  the  Corinthian  troops,  to  rein  date  the  Sicili¬ 
an  liberties. 

It  tf  eafy  to  comprehend  how  much  the  Carihagir.ians  were 
fi;rp«,ed  and  afhamed  of  being  fo  deceived:  but,  as  fumebody 
i.  id  them,  being  Phoenicians,  who  palled  for  the  greateft  cheats 
m  the  world,  fraud  and  artif.ee  ought  not  to  give  them  io  muck 
ado  ifhment  and .difpleaiure. 

Upon  the  news  of  Tirholeon’s  arrival,  Icetas  was  terrified, 
and  made  the  g  rested  parted  the  Carthaginian  galleys  advance. 
Ybty  had  150  long  flips,  50, cc o  foot,  and  300  armed  cha¬ 
lices.  The  Syracufans  loll  all  hope  when  they  faw  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  in  poffelhon  of  the  pert,  Icetas  rnafter  ot  the  city, 
1)1.  nvfi-is  blocked  up  in  the  citadel,  and  Timoieon  without  any 
(•'.her  hold  in  Sicily  than  by  a  nook  of  its  cor.il,  the  Itnall  city 
c-f  Tanrotnenium,  with  little  hope  and  lets  ioree;  lor  his  troops 
did  not  amount  in  alt  to  more  than  toco  foldier?,  and  he  had 
ic.ircc  provisions  for  their  lubfitlence;  bchdes  which,  the 
cities  placed  no  confidence  in  him.  The  ills  they  had  fullered 
in. re  the  extortion  and  cruelty  that  had  Hen  praclifed  atr.ongft 
them,  had  exafpe  rated  them  again  it  all  commanders  ct  troops, 
cfp.-cially  after  the  horrid  treachery  of  Callippus  and  Pharaxj 
w fib  being  both,  fent,  the  one  from  Athe  ns,  the  other  from 
S;  arts,  to  free  Sicily  and  expel  the  tyrants,  made  them  con¬ 
ceive  the  tyranny  gentle  and  definable,  io  fevere  were  the  vex¬ 
ations  with  which  they  had  oppreffed  them.  They  were  afraid 
of  experiencing  the  fa  ice  treatment  from  T  nr  ok  on. 

The  inhabitants  of  Adranon,  a  fma’i  city  below  Mount 
./Etna,  being  divided  among ii  themfelvcs,  one  party  had  called 
in  Icetas  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  other  had  applied  to 
Timoieon.  The  two  chiefs  arrived  aim:  Ic  at  the  fame  time  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Adranon  ;  the  former  with  5C00  men, 
and  the  other  with  only  1200.  Notwithilandmg  this  inequa¬ 
lity,  Timoieon,  who  hi  Illy  conceived  that  he  Flicuid  find  the 
Carthaginians  in  diforder,  And  employed  in  taking  up  their 
quarters,  and  pitching  their  tents,  made  bn  troops  advance. 
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and  without  lofing  time  to  reft  them,  as  the  officers  adviled 
him,  he  marched  directly  to  charge  the  enemy,  w  ho  no  lootier 
faw  him,  than  they  tack  to  their  heels.  This  occasioned  their 
killing  only  300,  and  taking  twice  as  many  prisoners  ;  but  thfc 
Carthaginians  loti  their  camp,  and  all  their  baggage.  The 
Adranites  opened  their  gates  at  the  time,  and  received  Tim.o- 
leon.  Other  cities  lent  their  deputies  to  him  Soon  after,  and 
made  their  fubmiftioti. 

Dionylius  bimS'eif,  who  renounced  his  vain  hopes,  and  far? 
himfelf  at  the  point  of  being  reduced,  as  full  of  contempt  for 
Icetas,  who  had  fettered  hitnfelf  to  be  to  'Shamefully  defeated, 
as  of  admiration  and  edeem  for-Timokon,  fent  ambaifadors  to 
the  latter,  to  treat  of  fur;  en  levin g  bunfclf  and  the  citadel  to 
the  Corinthians.  Timoleon,  taking  the  advantage  of  fo  un* 
txpecled  a  good  fortune,  made  Euclid  and  Tekftiachus,  with 
400  Soldiers,  die  old  into  the  caftle  ;  not  all  at  once,  mm  in  the 
day  time,  that  being  impossible,  the  Carthaginians  being  maf- 
ters  of  the  gate,  but  in  platoons,  and  by  Stealth.  Thefe  troops, 
having  got  fuecefsfully  into  the  citadel,  took  poffeiuon  of  it 
wtth  all  the  tyrant’s  moveables,  and  provisions  of  war  :  for 
he  had  a  considerable  number  of  horfe,  all  Sorts  of  engines  and 
darts,  betides  70,000  Suits  of  armour,  which  had  been  laid  up 
there  long  before.  D  ion  y  Si  us  had  alio  2oco  regular  troops, 
which  with  the  reft  he  Surrendered  to  Timoleon-;  and  tor 
hantelr,  taking  with  him  his  money,  and  fome  few  of  his  friends, 
he  embarked  unpevetived  by  the  troops  of  Icetas,  and  repaired 
to  the  camp  of  Timoleon. 

It  was  ties  firil  time  of  his  life  that  he  had  appeared  in  the 
low  and  ab'efi:  flate  of  a  private  perfon,  and  a  fuppliant ;  he 
who  had  been  !x>rn  and  nurtured  in  the  arms  of  the  tyranny, 
and  had  feen  himfelf  matter  of  the  molt  powerful  kingdom 
that  had  ever  been  ufurped  by  tyrants.  He  had  poSTeffed  it 
ten  years  entire,  before  Dion  took  arms  again  St  him,  and  fome 
years  after,  though  always  in  the  mid  ft  of  wars  and  battles. 
He  was  fent  to  Corinth  *  with  only  one  galley,  without  con¬ 
voy,  and  with  very  little  money.  He  Served  therefor  a  fight, 
every  body  running  to  gaze  at  him  ;  fome  with  a  fecret  joy 
of  heart  to  feed  their  eyes  with  the  view7  of  the  miferies  of  a 
man,  whom  the  name  of  tyrant  rendered  odious  ;  others  with 
a  kind  of  companion,  from  comparing  the  fplendid  condition 
from  which  he  had  fallen,  with  the  inextricable  abyfs  of  dif- 
trefs  into  which  they  beheld  him  plunged. 

*  A.  M.  3657.  Ant.  J.  C.  347. 
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His  manner  of  life  at  Corinth  did  not  long  excite  any  fenti- 
rr.ents  in  regard  to  him,  but  thofe  of  contempt  and  indigna¬ 
tion.  He  paffed  whole  days  in  perfumers’  {hops,  in  taverns, 
or  with  adtrefles  and  fingers,  difputing  with  them  upon  the 
rules  of  mufic,  and  the  harmony  of  airs.  Some  people  have 
thought,  that  he  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  out  of  policy,  not 
to  give  umbrage  to  the  Corinthians,  nor  to  difeover  any  thought 
or  defire  of  recovering  Ids  dominions.  But  fuch  an  opinion 
does  him  too  much  honour ;  and  it  teems,  more  probable,  that 
nurtured  and  educated  as  he  was  in  drunkennefs  and  debauch¬ 
ery,  he  only  followed  his  inclination,  and  that  he  paffed  Iris 
life  in  the  kind  of  fiavery  into  which  he  was  fallen,  as  he  had 
done  upon  the  throne,  having  no  other  refource  or  confutation 
in  his  misfortunes. 

*  Some  writers  fay,  that  the  extreme  poverty  to  which  he 
was  reduced  at  Corinth,  obliged  lain  to  open  a  fchool  there, 
and  to  teach  children  to  read  ;  perhaps,  fays  Cicero  (without 
doubt  jettingly),  to  retain  a  fpecies  of  empire,  and  not  abio- 
lutely  to  renounce  the  habit  and  pleafure  oi  commanding. 
Whether  f  that  were  his  motive  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Di- 
onyfius,  who  had  feen  himfelf  mailer  of  Syracufe,  and  of  almofl 
all  Sicily,  who  had  poffeffed  immenfe  riche?,  and  had  numerous 
fleets  and  great  armies  of  horfe  and  foot  under  his  command  : 
that  the  fame  Dionyfius,  reduced  now  alrnoit  to  beggary,  and 
from  a  king  become  a  fchoolmafter,  was  a  good  leffon  for  per- 
fons  of  exalted  llations  not  to  confide  in  their  grandeur,  nor  to 
rely  too  much  upon  their  fortune.  The  Lacedaemonians 
fome  time  after  gave  Philip  this  admonition.  J  That  prince 
having  written  to  them  in  very  haughty  and  menacing  terms, 
they  made  him  no  other  anfwer,  but  “  Dionyfius  at  Co- 
“  rinth.” 

An  expreffion  of  Dionyfius,  which  has  been  preferved,  feerr.3 
to  argue,  if  it  be  true,  that  he  knew  how  to  make  a  good  ufe 
of  his  adverfity,  and  to  turn  his  misfortunes  to  his  advantage  ; 
which  would  be  very  much  to  his  praife,  but  contrary  to  what 
lias  been  related  of  him  before.  $  Whilft  he  lived  at  Corinth, 
a  ftranger  rallied  him  unfeafonably,  and  with  an  indecent 
groffnefs,  upon  his  commerce  with  the  philofophers  during 
his  moll  fplendid  fortune,  and  afked  him  by'  way  of  infult. 
Of  what  confequence  all  the  wifdom  of  Plato  had  been  to 
him  ?  “  Can  you  believe  then,”  replied  he,  “  that  I  have  re- 

f  Val.  Max.  1.  vi.  c.  9. 
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<£  ceived  no  benefit  from  Plato,  and  fee  me  bear  ill  fortune  as 
“  I  do  >” 

SECTION  VI. 

T1MOLEON  RESTORES  LIBERTY  TO  SYRACUSE,  AND  INSTI¬ 
TUTES  WISE  LAWS. - HIS  DEATH. 

After  the  retreat  of  Dionyfius*,  Icetas  preffed  the  fiege 
of  the  citadel  of  Syracufe  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  and  kept  it 
fo  clofely  blocked  up,  that  the  convoys  fent  to  the  Corinthians 
could  not  enter  it  without  great  difficulty'.  Timoleon,  who 
was  at  Catana,  fent  them  frequently  thither.  To  deprive  them 
ot  this  relief,  Icetas  and  Mago  fet  out  together  with  delign 
to  bdiege  that  place.  During  their  abfence,  Leon  the  Co¬ 
rinthian,  who  commanded  in  the  citadel,  having  obferved  from 
the  ramparts,  that  thofe  who  had  been  left  to  continue  the 
fiege,  were  very  remifs  in  their  duty,  he  made  a  hidden  furious 
faily  upon  them,  whilft  they  were  difperl'ed,  killed  part  of 
them,  put  the  reft  to  flight,  and  feized  the  quarter  of  the  city 
called  Achradina,  which  was  the  ftrongeft  part  of  it,  and  had 
been  leaf!  injured  by  the  enemy.  Leon  fortified  it  in  the  bed 
manner  the  time  would  admit,  and  joined  it  to  the  citadel  by 
works  of  communication. 

This  bad  news  cauied  Mago  and  Icetas  to  return  immedi¬ 
ately.  At  the  fame  time  a  body  of  troops  from  Corinth  land¬ 
ed  fafe  in  Sicily,  having  deceived  the  vigilance  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  fquadron  polled  to  intercept  them.  When  they  were 
landed,  Timoleon  received  them  with  joy,  and  after  having 
taken  pofieffion  of  Meffina,  marched  in  battle  array  againft 
Syracufe.  His  army  confided  cf  only  4CC0  men.  When  he 
approached  the  city,  his  firft  care  was  to  fend  emiffaries  among 
the  foldiers  that  bore  arms  for  Icetas.  They  reprefented  t@ 
them,  that  it  was  highly  fhameful  for  Greeks,  as  they  were, 
to  labour  that  Svracufe  and  all  Sicily  fhould  be  given  up  to 
the  Carthaginians,  the  wickedell  and  molt  cruel  of  all  barbari¬ 
ans  :  that  Icetas  had  only  to  join  Timoleon,  arid  to  aft  in 
concert  with  him  againft  the  common  enemy.  Thofe  foldiers, 
having  fpread  thefe  infmuations  throughout  the  whole  camp, 
gave  Mago  violent  fufpicions  of  his  being  betrayed  ;  befides 
which,  he  had  already  for  fome  time  fought  a  pretext  to  retire. 
For  thefe  reafons,  notwithftanding  the  entreaties  and  warm  re- 

*  A.  M.  3658.  Ant.  J.  C.  346.  Plut.  in  Titnol.  p.  243 — 248.  Diod. 
i.xvi.  p.  465,  et  474. 
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monftrances  of  Icetas,  he  weighed  anchor,  and  fet  fail  for 
Africa,  fhamefully  abandoning  the  conqueft  of  Sicily. 

Timoleon’s  army  the  next  day  appeared  before  the  place  in 
line  of  battle,  and  attacked  it  in  three  different  quarters  with 
fo  much  vigour  and  fuccefs,  that  Icetas’s  troops  were  univer- 
fally  overthrown  and  put  to  flight.  Thus,  by  a  good  fortune 
that  has  few  examples,  he  carried  Syracufe  by  force  in  an  inr 
ftant,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  ftrongeft  cities  in  the 
world.  When  he  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it,  he  did  not 
adt  like  Dion  in  fparing  the  forts  and  public  edifices  for  their 
beauty  and  magnificence.  To  avoid  giving  the  fame  caufe  of 
fufpicion,  which  at  firff  decried,  though  without  foundation, 
and  at  length  ruined,  that  great  man,  he  caufed  proclamation 
to  be  made  by  found  of  trumpet,  that  all  Syracttfans,  who 
would  come  with  their  tools,  might  employ  themfelves  in  demo- 
lilhing  the  forts  of  the  tyrants.  In  confequence  of  which,  the 
Syracufar.s  confidering  that  proclamation  and  day  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  liberty,  ran  in  multitudes  to  the  citadel, 
which  they  not  only  demolished,  but  the  palaces  of  the  tyrant; 
breaking  open  their  tombs  at  the  fame  time,  which  they  alfo 
threw  down  and  deftroyeo. 

The  citadel  being  razed,  and  the  ground  made  level,  Timo- 
leon  caufed  tribunals  to  be  evetted  upon  it,  for  the  biipenfation 
ofjufticein  the  name  of  the  people  ;  that  the  fame  place  from 
whence,  under  the  tyrants,  every  day  fome  bloody  edict  had 
iffued,  might  become  the  afylum  and  bulwark  oi  liberty  and 
innocence. 

Timoleon  was  matter  of  the  city  ;  but  it  wanted  people  to 
inhabit  it  ;  for  fome  having  perilhed  in  the  wars  and  i'edltions, 
and  others  having  fled  to  avoid  the  power  of  the  tyrants, .Syra¬ 
cufe  was  become  a  defert,  aud  the  grafs  was  grown  fo  high  in 
the  ftreets,  that  horfes  grazed  in  them.  All  the  cities  of  Sicily 
were  almolt  in  the  fame  condition.  Timoleon  and  the  Syra- 
cufans  therefore  found  it  neceffary  to  write  to  Corinth,  to  de¬ 
fire  that  people  might  be  fent  from  Greece  to  inhabit  Syra¬ 
cufe  ;  that  otherwife  the  country  could  never  recover  itfclf, 
and  was  befides  threatened  with  a  new  war :  for  they  had 
received  advice,  that  Mago  having  killed  himfelf,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  enraged  at  his  having  acquitted  himfelf  fo  ill  of  his 
charge,  had  hung  up  his  body  upon  a  crofs,  and  were  making 
great  levies  to  return  into  Sicily  with  a  more  numerous  army 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Thofe  letters  being  arrived  with  ambaffadors  from  Syracufe, 
who  conjured  the  Corinthians  to  take  compafiion  of  their  city, 

aud 
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and  to  be  a  fecond  time  the  founders  of  it  ;  the  Corinthians 
did  not  confider  the  calamity  of  that  people  as  an  occafion  of 
aggrandizing  themfelves,  and  of  making  themfelves  maflers  of 
the  city,  according  to  the  maxims  of  a  bafe  and  infamous  po¬ 
licy,  but  fending  to  all  the  facred  games  of  Greece,  and  to  all 
public  affemblies,  they  caufed  proclamation  to  be  made  in  them 
by  heralds,  that  the  Corinthians  having  abolifhed  the  tyranny, 
and  expelled  the  tyrants,  they  declared  free  and  independent 
the  Syracufans,  and  all  the  people  of  Sicily  who  Ihould  return 
into  their  own  country,  and  exhorted  them  to  repair  thither, 
to  partake  of  an  equal  and  jud  diftribution  of  the  lands  amongtl 
them.  At  the  fame  time  they  difpatched  couriers  into  Afia, 
and  into  all  the  ifles,  whither  great  numbers  of  fugitives  had 
retired,  to  invite  them  to  come  as  foon  as  poffible  to  Corinth, 
which  would  provide  them  veffels,  commanders,  and  a  fafe 
•convoy  to  tranfport  them  into  their  country  at  its  own  ex¬ 
pence. 

Upon  this  publication  Corinth  received  univerfal  praifesand 
tickings,  as  it  juftly  deferved.  It  was  every- where  proclaimed, 
that  Corinth  had  delivered  Syracufe  from  the  tyrants,  had  pre- 
ferved  it  from  failing  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  and  re- 
ftored  it  to  its  citizens.  It  is  net  neceffary  to  infill  here  upon 
the  grandeur  of  fo  noble  and  generous  an  action  :  the  mere  re¬ 
lation  of  it  muft  make  the  impreffion  that  always  refults  from 
the  great  and  noble;  and  every  body  owned,  that  never  con- 
■cusft  nor  triumph  equalled  the  glory  which  the  Corinthians 
then  acquired  by  fo  perfect  and  magnanimous  a  difinterefled- 
nefs. 

Thofe  who  came  to  Corinth,  not  being  lufnciently  numerous, 
demanded  an  addition  of  inhabitants  from  that  city  and  from 
all  Greece  to  augment  this  kind  of  colony.  Having  obtained 
their  requeil,  and  finding  themfelves  increafed  to  10,000',  they 
embarked  for  Syracufe,  where  a  multitude  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily  had  joined  Timoleon.  It  was  faid 
their  number  amounted  to  6o,oco  and  upwards.  Timoleon 
diflributed  the  lands  amongft  them  gratis  ;  but  fold  them  the 
houfes,  with  which  he  raifed  a  very  great  fum  ;  leaving  it  to 
the  dilcretion  of  the  old  inhabitants  to  redeem  their  own  :  and 
by  this  means  he  collected  a  confiderable  fund  for  fuch  of  the 
people  as  were  poor,  and  unable  to  fupport  either  their  own 
necefiities  or  the  charges  of  the  war. 

The  ftatues  of  the  tyrants,  and  of  all  the  princes  who  had 
governed  Sicily,  were  put  up  to  fale;  bill  firfl  they  were  cited, 
and  fentenced  m  the  forms  of  law.  One  only  efcaped  the  rigour 
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of  this  inquiry,  and  was  preferved  ;  which  was  Gelon,  who 
had  gained  a  celebrated  vitiory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  Himc- 
ra,  and  governed  the  people  with  lenity  and  julticc  ;  for  width 
his  memory  was  (till  cherished  and  honoured.  If  the  fame  fern- 
tiny  were  made  into  all  ftatues,  I  do  not  know  whether  many 
would  continue  in  being. 

*  Hifiory  has  preferved  another  fentence  paffed  alfo  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  (latue,  but  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  fadt  is 
curious,  and  will  excufe  a  digreffion.  Nicon,  a  champion  of 
Thafus,  an  ifland  in  the  .ZEgean  fea,  had  been  crowned  iq.co 
times  victor  in  the  folemn  games  of  Greece.  A  man  of  that 
merit  could  not  fail  of  being  envied.  After  his  death,  one  of 
his  competitors  infulted  his  itatue,  and  gave  it  feveral  blows; 
to  revenge  perhaps  thofe  he  had  formerly  received  from  him  it 
reprefented.  But  the  llatue,  as  if  fenfible  of  that  outrage, 
fell  from  its  height  upon  the  perfon  that  infulted  it,  and  killed 
him.  The  fon  of  him  who  had  been  crushed  to  death,  pro¬ 
ceeded  juridically  againft  the  Itatue,  as  guilty  of  homicide, 
and  punifhable  by  the  law  of  Draco.  That  famous  legiflatcr 
of  Athens,  to  infpire  a  greater  horror  for  the  guilt  of  murder, 
had  ordained  that  even  inanimate  things  fhould  be  deflroyed, 
which  fhould  occafion  the  death  of  a  man  by  their  fall.  The 
Thafians,  conformable'  to  this  law,  decreed  that  the  n  a  trie 
fhould  be  thrown  into  the  fea.  But  fome  years  after,  being 
affiidted  with  great  famine,  and  having  cor.fulted  the  oracle  of 
Delphos,  they  caufed  it  to  be  taken  out  of  the  fea,  and  ren¬ 
dered  new  honours  to  it. 

Syracufe  being  raifed  in  a  manner  from  the  grave,  and  peo¬ 
ple  flocking  from  all  parts  to  inhabit  it,  Timoleon,  defirous  of 
freeing  the  other  cities  of  Sicily,  and  finally  to  extirpate  tyran¬ 
ny  and  tyrants  out  of  it,  began  his  march  with  his  army.  He 
compelled  Icetas  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  obliged  him  to  demoiifh  his  forts,  and  to  live  as  a  private 
perfon  in  the  city  of  tire  Leontines.  Leptinus,  tyrant  of 
Apollonia,  and  of  feveral  other  cities  and  fortreffes,  feeing 
himfelf  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  force,  furrendered  himfelf. 
Timoleon  fpared  his  life,  and  fent  him  to  Corinth  ;  for  he 
thought  nothing  more  great  and  honourable,  than  to  let  Greece 
fee  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  in  a  ftate  of  humiliation,  and  living 
like  exiles. 

He  returned  afterwards  to  Syracufe,  to  regulate  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  inllitute  fuch  laws  as  fhould  be  moll  important 
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and  neceflary,  in  conjunction  with  Cephalus  and  Dionyfius, 
two  legitlators  fent  to  him  by  the  Corinthians  :  for  he  had  not 
the  weaknefs  to  define  unlimited  power,  and  foie  adminiflra- 
tion.  But  on  his  departure,  that  the  troops  in  his  pay  might 
get  fomething  for  themfelves,  and  to  keep  them  in  exercife  at 
the  fame  time,  he  fent  them,  under  the  command  of  Dmarehus 
and  Demaratus,  into  all  the  places  fubjeft  to  the  Carthaginians. 
Thefe  troops  brought  over  feveral  cities  from  the  barbarians, 
lived  always  in  abundance,  made  much  booty,  and  returned 
v-  ith  conGderable  films  of  money,  which  w  as  of  great  fervice 
in  the  fupport  of  the  war. 

*  About  this  time,  the  Carthaginians  arrived  at  Lilybseum, 
under  Afdrubal  and  Amilcar,  with  an  army  of  70,000  men, 
200  lhips  of  war,  IOOO  tranfports  laden  with  machines,  armed 
chariots,  horfes,  ammunition,  and  proviiions.  They  propofed 
r,o  lefs  than  the  entire  expuHion  of  the  Greeks  out  of  Sicily. 
Timoleon  did  net  think  fit  to  wait  their  advancing;  and  though 
he  could  raife  only  6  or  7000  men,  fo  great  w'as  the  people’s 
terror,  he  marched  with  that  fmall  body  of  troops  againit  the 
formidable  army  of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  a  celebrated  vic¬ 
tory  near  the  river  Crimefus ;  an  account  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Carthaginians.  Timoleon  returned 
to  Syracufe  amidft  fhouts  of  joy  and  univerfal  applaufes. 

He  had  before  effected  the  conquell  and  reduction  of  the 
Sicilian  tyrants,  but  had  not  changed  them,  nor  taken  from 
them  their  tyrannical  difpofition.  They  united  together,  and 
formed  a  powerful  league  againil  him.  Timoleon  immediately 
took  the  field,  and  foon  put  a  final  end  to  their  hopes.  Re¬ 
made  them  all  fuffer  thejuft  punifhment  their  revolt  deferved. 
Ioetas,  amonglt  others,  with  his  fon,  were  put  to  death  as 
tyrants  and  traitors.  His  wife  and  daughters,  having  been 
fent  to  Syracufe,  and  prefented  to  the  people,  were  alfo  fen- 
tenced  to  die,  and  executed  accordingly.  The  people,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  deligned  to  avenge  Dion  their  firft  deliverer  by  that 
decree  :  for  it  was  the  fame  Icetas  who  had  caufed  Arete, 
Dion’s  wife,  his  filler  Ariftomache,  and  his  fon,  an  infant,  to 
be  thrown  into  the  fea. 

Virtue  is  feldom  or  never  without  envy.  Two  accufers  fum- 
moned  Timoleon  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct  before  the  judges, 
and  having  afiigned  him  a  certain  day  for  his  appearance,  de¬ 
manded  fureties  of  him.  The  people  exprelfed  great  indigna¬ 
tion  againft  fuch  a  proceeding,  and  w'ould  have  difpenfed  w’ith 
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fo  great  a  man’s  obferving  the  ufual  formalities ;  which  he 
ilrongly  oppofed,  giving  for  his  reafon,  that  all  he  had  under¬ 
taken  had  no  other  piinciple,  than  that  the  laws  might  have 
them  due  courfe.  He  was  accufed  of  malverfation  daring  his 
command  of  the  army.  Timoleon,  without  giving  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  refute  thofe  calumnies,  only  replied,  “  That  he 
“  thanked  the  gods,  who  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  that  he 
“  at  length  faw  the  Syracufans  enjoy  an  entire  liberty  of  fay-. 
“  ing  every  thing  ;  a  liberty  abfoiutely  unknown  to  them  un- 
“  der  the  tyrants,  but  which  it  was  juft  to  confine  within  due 
“  bounds.” 

That  great  man  had  given  Syracufe  wife  laws,  had  purged 
all  Sicily  of  the  tyrants  who  had  fo  long  infefted  it,  had  re- 
efta'olifhed  peace  and  feeurity  univerfally,  and  fupplied  the  cities 
ruined  by  the  war  with  the  means  of  reinftating  themfelves. 
After  fach  glorious  actions,  which  had  acquired  him  an  un¬ 
bounded  credit,  he  quitted  his  authority  to  live  in  retirement. 
The  Syracufans  had  given  him  the  beft  houfe  in  the  city  in  gra¬ 
titude  for  his  great  fervices,  and  another  very  fine  and  agree¬ 
able  one  in  the  country,  where  he  generally  refided  with  his 
wife  and  children,  whom  he  had-fent  for  from  Corinth  ;  for  he 
did  not  return  thither,  and  Syracufe  was  become  his  country. 
He  had  the  wifdom,  in  religning  every  thing,  to  abftradt  him¬ 
felf  entirely  alfo  from  envy,  which  never  fails  to  attend  exalted 
ftations,  and  pays  no  refpebt  to  merit,  however  great  and  fub- 
ftantial.  He  fhunned  tfte  rock  on  which  the  greateft  men, 
through  an  infatiate  lull  of  honours  and  power,  are  often 
fiiipwrecked  ;  that  is,  by  engaging  to  the  end  of  their  lives  in 
new  cares  and  troubles,  of  which  age  renders  them  incapable, 
and  by  choofing  rather  to  fink  under,  than  to  lay  down,  the 
weight  of  them. 

Timoleon,  who  knew  all  the  value  of  a  noble  and  glorious 
leifure,  adfed  in  a  different  manner.  He  paffed  the  reft  of  his 
life  as  a  private  perfon,  enjoying  the  grateful  fatisfadtion  of 
feeing  fo  many  cities,  and  fuch  a  numerous  people,  indebted 
to  him  for  their  happinefs  and  tranquillity  :  but  he  was  al¬ 
ways  refpedted  and  confulted  as  the  common  oracle  of  Sicily. 
Neither  treaty  of  peace,  inftitution  of  law,  divifion  of  land,  nor 
regulation  of  government,  feemea  well  done,  ii  Timoleon  had 
not  been  confulted,  and  put  the  Jail  hand  to  it. 

His  age  was  tried  with  a  very  feniible  affiiftion,  which  he 
fupperted  with  aftonifh.ing  patience  ;  it  was  the  lofs  of  fight. 
That  accident,  far  from  lcffening  him  in  the  confideration  and 
regard  of  the  people,  ferved  only  tp.augment  them.  The  Sy¬ 
racufans 
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racufans  did  not  content  themfelves  with  paying  him  frequent 
vifits:  they  conduced  all  ftrangers,  both  in  town  and  country, 
to  fee  their  benefadfor  and  deliverer.  When  they  had  any  im¬ 
portant  affair  to  deliberate  upon  in  the  aiTembly  of  the  people, 
they  called  him  in  to  their  alTiflance,  who  came  thither  it:  a 
chariot  drawn  by  two  hones,  which  crotfed  the  public  place  to 
the  theatre  ;  and  in  that  manner  he  was  introduced  into  the 
-affembly  amidft  the  fhouts  and  acclamations  of  joy  of  the  whole 
people.  After  he  had  given  his  opinion,  which  was  always 
religioufly  obferved,  his  domeftics  re-conducfed  him  acrofs  tne 
theatre,  followed  by  all  the  citizens  beyond  the  gates  with  con¬ 
tinual  fhouts  of.joy  and  clapping  of  hands. 

He  had  flill  greater  honours  paid  to  him  after  his  death. 
Nothing  was  wanting  that  could  add  to  the  magnificence.!  f 
the  proceffion  which  followed  his  bier,  of  which  the  tears  tr. 
were  fned,  and  the  Wettings  uttered  by  everybody  in  honour 
of  his  memory,  were  the  nobleft  ornaments.  Thole  tears  wei'e 
neither  the  effect  ofeuftom  and  the  formality  of  mourning,  nor 
.exacted  by  a  public  decree,  but  flowed  frorh  a  native  fource, 
fincere  affedtion,  lively  gratitude,  and  inconfolable  furrow.  A 
law  was  alfo  made,  that  annually  for  the  future,  upon  the  day 
ofhis  death,  the  mufic  and  gymnaftic  games  fliould  be  cele¬ 
brated  with  horfe-  races  in  honour  of  him.  But  what  was  flill 
more  honourable  for  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  was  the 
■  decree  of  the  Syracufan  people  :  that  whenever  Sicily  fliould. 
be  engaged  in  a  war  with  foreigners,  they  fliould  fend  to  Co¬ 
rinth  for  a  general. 

I  do  not  know,  that  .hiftory  has  any  thing  more  great  and 
accomplifhed  than  what  it  fays  of  Timoleon.  I  fpeak  not  on¬ 
ly  of  his  military  exploits,  but  the  happy  fuccefs  of  all  his  un¬ 
dertakings.  Plutarch  obferves  a  characteriftic  in  them,  which 
diftinguifhes  Timoleon  from  all  the  great  men  of  his  times,  at  d 
makes  ufe  upon  that  occafion  of  a  very  remarkable  compa:  !- 
fon.  There  is,  fays  be,  in  painting  and  poetry,  pieces  which, 
are  excellent  in  themfelves,  and  which  at  the  firfl  view  may  be 
knewn  to  be  the  works  of  a  matter  :  but  fome  of  them  denote 
their  having  coft  abundance  of  pains  and  application  ;  whereas 
iff  others  an  eafy  and  native  grace  is  feen,  which  adds  exceed¬ 
ingly  to  their  value,  and  amongtt  the  latter  he  places  the 
poems  of  Homer.  There  is  fomething  of  this  fort  occurs, 
when  we  compare  the  great  adtions  of  Epaminondas  and  Age- 
filaus  with  thofe  of  Timoleon.  In  the  former,  we  find  them 
executed  with  force  and  innumerable  difficulties  ;  but  in  the 
latter,  there  is  an  eafinefs  and  facility,  which  dittinguifh  them 
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as  the  work,  net  of  fortune,  but  of  virtue,  which  fortune  feems 
to  have  taken  pleafure  in  feconding.  It  is  Plutarch  who  ftill 
fpeaks. 

But  not  to  mention  his  military  aflions:  what  I  admire  motl 
in  Timoleon,  is  his  warm  and  difinterefted  paffion  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  and  his  referving  only  for  himfelf  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  others  happy  by  his  fervices ;  his  extreme  remotenefs 
from  ambition  and  haughtinefs;  his  honourable  retirement  into 
the  country  ;  li is  modeflv,  moderation,  and  indifference  for  the 
honours  paid  him;  and  what  is  ftill  more  uncommon,,  his  aver- 
iion  for  all  flattery,  and  even  juft  praifes.  When  fomebody  ex¬ 
tolled  in  his  preience,  his  wifdom,  valour,  and  glory,  in  having 
expelled  the  tyrants,  he  made  no  anfwer,  but  that  he  thought 
himfelf  obliged  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  to  the  gods,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  decreed  to  reftore  peace  and  liberty  to  Sicily,  had  vouch- 
lafed  to  make  choice  of  him  in  preference  to  all  others  for  fo 
honourable  a  miniftration  :  for  he  was  fully  perfuaded,  that  all 
human  events  are  guided  and  difpofed  by  the  fecret  decrees  of 
divine  providence.  What  a  treafure,  what  a  happinefs  for  a 
ftate,  is  fuch  a  minifter  ! 

For  the  better  underftanding  his  value,  we  have  only  to  com¬ 
pare  the  condition  of  Syracufe  under  Timoleon,  with  its  ftate 
under  the  two  Dionyfiufes.  It  is  the  fame  city,  inhabitants, 
and  people  :  but  how  different  is  it  under  the  different  govern¬ 
ments  we  fpeak  of  !  The  two  tyrants  bad  no  thoughts  but  of 
making  themfelves  feared,  and  of  depreffing  their  fubjedts,  to 
render  them  more  paffive.  They  were  terrible  in  effect,  as  they 
denred  to  be;  but  at  the  fame  time  detefted  and  abhorred,  and 
had  more  to  fear  from  their  fubjedts,  than  their  fubjedls  from 
them.  Timoleon,  on  the  contrary,  who  looked  upon  himfelf 
as  the  father  of  the  Syracufan  people,  and  who  had  no  thoughts 
but  of  making  them  happy,  enjoyed  the  refined  pleafure  of 
being  beloved  and  revered  as  a  parent  by  bis  children  :  and  he 
was  remembered  amongft  them  with  bleffings,  becaufe  they 
could  not  refledl  upon  the  peace  and  felicity'  they  enjoyed,  with¬ 
out  calling  to  mind  at  the  fame  time  the  wife  legiflator  to  whom, 
they  were  indebted  for  thofe  ineflimable  bleffings. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THIS  book  contains  principally  the  hiftory  of  two  very' 
illufcrious  generals  of  the  Thebans,  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas  ;  the  deaths  of  Agefilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  king  of  Perfia. 


SECTION  I. 

STATE  OF  GREECE  FROM  THE  TREATY  OF  ANTALCIDES. 

The  peace  of  Antalcides*,  of  which  mention  has  been  made 
.in  the  third  chapter  of  the  ninth  book,  had  given  the  Grecian 
Hates  great  matter  of  difcontent  and  divifion.  In  effedl  of  that 
•treaty,  the  Thebans  bad  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  cities  of 
Boeotia,  and  let  them  enjoy  their  liberty  ;  and  the  Corinthians 
to  withdraw  their  garrifon  from  Argos,  which  by  that  means 
became  free  and  independent.  The  Lacedemonians,  who  were 
the  authors  and  executors  of  this  treaty,  law  their  power  ex¬ 
tremely  augmented  by  it,  and  were  mdutlrious  to  make  further 
■  additions  to  it.  They  compelled  the  Mantinseans,  again!! 
whom  they  pretended  to  have  many  caufes  of  complaint  in  the 
lafl  war,  to  demolifh  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  to  inhabit  four 
different  places,  as  they  had  done  before. 

f  The  two  kings  of  Sparta,  Agefipolis  and  Agefila  v  ere 
of  quite  different  characters,  and  as  oppofite  in  their  opini  ms 
upon  the  prefent  flateof  affairs.  The  iirft,  who  was  natural!  v 
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inclined  to  peace,  and  a  flrict  obferver  of  juftice,  was  for  hav- 
ing  Sparta,  already  much  exclaimed  againll  for  the  treaty  of 
Antalci.des,  fuffer  the  Grecian  cities  to  enjoy  their  liberties, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  that  treat}-,  and  not  diflurb  their 
tranquillity  through  an  u n juft  defire  of  extending  their  domi¬ 
nions.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  refllefs,  adtive,  and  full 
of  great  views  of  ambition  and  conqueil,  breathed  nothing 
but  war, 

*  At  the  fame  time,  deputies  arrived  at  Sparta  from  Acan¬ 
thus  and  Apollonia,  two  very  confiderable  cities  of  Macedonia, 
in  refpedt  to  Olynthus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  inhabited  by  Greeks, 
originally  ot  Chalcis  in  Eubaeaf.  Athens,  after  the  victories 
of  Salamin  and  Marathon,  had  conquered  many  places  on  the 
line  of  Thrace,  and  even  in  Thrace  itfelf.  Thofe  cities  threw 
off  the  yoke,  as  foon  as  Sparta  (at  the  conch. fion  of  tlie  Pelo- 
ponn  fian  war)  had  ruined  the  power  of  Athens.  Olynthus 
was  of  this  number.  The  deputies  of  Acanthus  and  Apollo¬ 
nia  reprefented  in  the  general  affembly  of  the  allies,  that 
Olynthus,  fituated  in  their  neig'hbourhood,  daily  improved  in 
ilrength  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  that  it  perpetually  ex¬ 
tended  its  dominions  by  new  conquefts  ;  that  it  obliged  all  the 
cities  round  about  to  fubmit  to  it,  and  to  enter  into  its  mea- 
fures  ;  and  was  upon  the  point  of  concluding  an  alliance  with 
the  Athenians  and  the  Thebans.  The  affair  being  taken  into 
confideration,  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved,  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  declare  war  again  ft  the  Olynthians.  It  was  agreed, 
that  the  allied  cities  fhould  furnifh  10,000  troops,  with  liberty, 
to  f.ich  as  defired  it,  to  fubftitute  money,  at  the  rate  of  three 
oboli  a-day  for  each  foot-foldier,  and  four  times  as  much  for 
the  horfe.  The  Lacedaemonians,  to  lofe  no  time,  made  their 
troops  march  diredtly,  under  the  command  of  Eudamidas,  who 
prevailed  with  the  Ephori,  that  Phaebidas  his  brother  might 
have  the  leading  of  thofe  which  were  to  follow,  and  to  join 
him  foon  after.  When  he  arrived  in  that  part  of  Macedonia, 
which  is  alfo  called  Thrace,  he  garrifoned  fuoh  places  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  for  that  purpofe,  feized  upon  Pctidtca,  a  city  in 
alliance  with  the  Olynthians,  which  furrendered  without 
making  any  defence,  and  began  the  war  againft  Olynthus, 
though  flovvly,  as  it  was  neceffary  for  a  general  to  act  before 
his  troops  were  all  afTembied. 

±  Phaebidas  began  his  march  foon  after,  and  being  arrived 

*  A.  M.  3611.  Ant,  J.  C.  383.  f  Diod.  !.  xv.  p.  554.  556'. 

t  A.  M  .3621.  Ant.  J.  C.  383.  Xciioph-  p.  536 — 538.  Plut.  in 
Agefii.  p.  608,  6c^.  Id.  in  Pelop.  p.  280.  D.od.  1.  xv.  p.  341,  342- 
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near  Thebes,  encamped  without  the  walls  near  the  gymnafium, 
or  public  place  of  exercife.  Ifmenius  and  Leontides,  both 
polemarchs,  that  is,  generals  of  the  army,  and  fupreme  magif- 
trates  ot  Thebes,  were  :«  the  head  of  two  different  fadtions. 
The  firft,  who  had  engaged  Pclopidas  in  his  party,  was  no 
friend  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor  they  to  him  becaufe  he 
publicly  declared  for  popular  government  and  liberty.  The 
other,  on  the  contrary,  favoured  an  oligarchy,  and  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  whole  intereft.  I  am 
obliged  to  enter  into  this  detail,  becaufe  the  event  I  am  going 
to  relate,  and  which  was  a  confequence  of  it,  occaiions  the 
important  war  between  the  Thebans  and  Spartans. 

This  being  the  Hate  of  affairs  at  Thebes,  Leontides  applied 
to  Phtebidas,  and  propoied  to  him  to  feize  the  citadel,  called 
Cadrrtea,  to  expel  the  adherents  of  Ifmenius,  and  to  give  the 
Lacedaemonians  poffdlion  of  it.  rle  reprel'ented  to  him,,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  glorious  for  him,  than  to  make  himfelf 
mailer  of  Thebes,  whilft  his  .brother  was  endeavouring  to  re¬ 
duce  Olynthus ;  that  he  would  thereby  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of 
his  brother’s  enterprife  ;  and  that  the  Thebans,  who  had  pro¬ 
hibited  their  citizens  by  decree  to  bear  arms  againft  the  Olyn- 
thians,  would  not  fail,  upon  his  making  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
citadel,  to  fupply  him  with  whatever  number  of  horfe  and  foot 
lie  fhould  think  proper,  for  the  reinforcement  of  Eudamiaas. 

Phaebidas,  who  had  much  ambition  and  little  conduct,  and 
who  had  no  other  view  than  to  fignalize  himfelf  by  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  aftion,  without  examining  the  confequences,  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  be  eaiily  perfuaded.  Whilft  the  Thebans, 
entirely  fecure  under  the  treaty  of  peace  lately  concluded  by 
the  Grecian  dates,  celebrated  the  feaft  of  Ceres,  and  expefted 
nothing  lefs  than  fuch  an  adf  of  hoftility,  Phaebidas,  conduced 
by  Leontides,  took  poffeffion  of  the  citadel.  The  fenate  was 
then  fitting.  Leontides  went  to  them,  and  declared  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had 
entered  the  citadel  ;  that  they  were  only  the  enemies  of  thofe 
who  were  for  difturbing  the  public  tranquillity;  that  as  for 
himfelf,  by  the  power  his  office  of  Polemarch  gave  him,  of 
confining  whoever  caballed  againft  the  ftate,  he  fhould  put  Lf- 
menius  into  a  place  of  fecurity,  who  faftioufly  endeavoured  to 
break  the  peace.  Pie  was  feized  accordingly,  and  carried  to 
the  citadel.  The  party  of  Ifmenius  feeing  their  chief  a  pri- 
foner,  and  apprehending  the  utmoft  violence  for  themfelves, 
quitted  the  city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  to  Athens,  to 
the  number  of  .100  and  upwards.  They  were  foon  after  ba- 
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nilhed  by  a  public  decree.  Pelopidas  was  of  the  number  ;  but 
Epaminondas  remained  at  Thebes  unmolefted  ;  being  difre- 
garded  as  a  man  entirely  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy, 
who  did  not  intermeddle  in  affairs  of'ftate,  and  alfo  from  his 
poverty,  which  left  no  room  to  fear  any  thing  from  him.  A 
new  Polemarch  was  nominated  in  the  room  of  Ifmenius,  and 
Leontides  went  to  Lacedaemon. 

The  news  of  Phtebidas’s  enterprife,  who  at  a  time  of  gene¬ 
ral  peace  had  taken  pfoffefficn  of  a  citadel  by  force,  upon  which 
he  had  no  claim  or  right,  had  occafioned  great  murmurings 
and  complaints.  Such  efpecially  as  oppofed  Agefilaus,  who 
was  fufpefted  of  having  fhared  in  the  fcheme,  demanded  by 
whofe  orders  Phaebidas  had  committed  fo  ftrange  a  breach  of 
public  faith.  Agefilaus,  who  well  knew  that  thofe  warm  re¬ 
proaches  were  aimed  at  him,  made  no  difficulty  of  juftifying 
Phsebidas,  and  declared  openly,  and  before  all  the  world, 
“  That  the  adtion  ought  to  be  confidered  in  itfelf,  in  order  to 
“  underhand  whether  it  were  uft-ful  or  not  ;  that  whatever  was 
“  expedient  for  Sparta,  he  was  not  only  permitted,  but  com- 
“  manded  to  adt  upon  his  own  authority,  and  without  waiting 
“  the  orders  of  any  body  — ffrange  principles  to  be  advanced 
by  a  perfon,  who  upon  other  occafions  had  maintained,  “  That 
“  juilice  was  the  fupreme  of  virtues,  and  that  without  it,  va- 
“  lour  itfelf,  and  every  other  great  quality,  were  ufelefs  and 
“  unavailing.”  It  is  the  fame  man  that  made  anfwer,  when 
fomebody  in  his  prefence  magnified  the  king  of  Perfia’s  gran¬ 
deur  :  “  He,  whom  you  call  the  great  king,  in  what  is  he 
“  greater  than  me,  unlefs  he  be  more  juft  ?”  A  truly  noble 
and  admirable  maxim,  that  jujlice  nmjl  be  the  rule  of  whatever 
excels,  and  is  great !  but  a  maxim  that  he  had  only  in  his  mouth, 
and  which  all  his  adlions  contradifted  ;  conformable  to  the 
principle  of  the  generality  of  politicians,  who  imagine,  that 
a  ftatefman  ought  always  to  have  juftice  in  his  mouth,  but 
never  lofe  an  occalion  of  violating  it  for  the  advantage  of  his 
country. 

But  let  us  now  hear  the  fentence  which  the  auguft  affembly 
of  Sparta,  fo  renowned  for  the  wifdom  of  its  counfels  and  the 
equity  of  its  decrees,  is  about  to  pronounce.  The  affair  being 
maturely  confidered,  the  whole  difcuffed  at  large,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  it  fet  in  its  full  light,  the  affembly  refolved,  that  Phre- 
bidas  ftiould  be  deprived  of  his  command,  and  fined  100,000 
drachms*  ;  but  that  they  fhould  continue  to  hold  the  citadel. 
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and  keep  a  good  garrifon  in  it.  What  a  ftrange  contradiction 
was  this,  fays  Polybius  *  !  what  a  difregard  of  all  juitiee  and 
reafon  !  to  puniih  the  criminal,  and  approve  the  crime  ;  and 
not  only  to  approve  the  crime  tacitly,  and  without  having  any 
fhare  in  it,  but  to  ratify  it  by  the  public  authority,  and  con¬ 
tinue  it  in  the  name  of  the  ftate  for  the  advantages  arifing 
from  it  !  But  this  was  not  all  ;  commifGoners,  appointed  by 
all  the  cities  in  alliance  with  Sparta,  were  difpatclied  to  the 
citadel  of  Thebes  to  try  Ifmenius,  upon  whom  they  paffed 
fentence  of  death,  which  was  immediately  executed.  Such 
flagrant  injuifice  feldom  remains  unpunifhed.  To  adt  in  fuch 
a  manner,  fays  Polybius  again,  is  neither  for  one’s  country’s 
intereft,  nor  one’s  own. 

+  Teleutias,  Agefilaus’s  brother,  had  been  fubftituted  in  the 
place  of  Phtebida0,  to  command  the  reft  of  the  troops  of  the 
allies  defigned  againft  Olynthus  ;  whither  he  marched  with  all 
expedition.  The  city  was  ftrong,  and  furnifhed  with  every 
thing  neeeffary  to  a  good  defence.  Several  failles  were  made 
with  great  fuccefs,  in  one  of  which  Teleutias  was  killed.  The 
next  year  king  Agefipo'is  had  the  command  of  the  army.  The 
campaign  paffed  in  fkirmifning,  without  any  thing  decifive. 
Agefipolis  died  foon  after  of  a  difeafe,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
liis  brother  Cleombrotus,  who  reigned  nine  years.  J  About 
that  time  began  the  100th  Olvmpiad.  Sparta  made  frefh 
efforts  to  terminate  the  war  with  the  OlyntLians.  Polybidas 
their  general  preffed  the  fiege  with  vigour.  The  place  being 
in  want  of  provifions,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  furrender,  and 
was  received  by  the  Spartans  into  the  number  of  their  allies. 


SECTION  II. 

sparta’s  prosperity. — character  of  two  illustrious 

THEBANS,  EPAM1NONDAS  AND  PELOPIDAS. 

The  fortune  of  the  Lacedaemonians  never  appeared  with 
greater  fplendor,  nor  their  power  more  ftrongly  eftabliihed. 
All  Greece  was  fubjedted  to  them  either  by  force  or  alliance. 
They  were  in  poffeffion  of  Thtbes,  a  mod  powerful  city,  and 
with  that  of  all  Bceotia.  They  had  found  means  to  humble 
Argos,  and  to  hold  it  independence.  Corinth  was  entirely  at 
their  devotion,  and  obeyed  their  orders  in  every  thing.  The 

*  Lib  iv.  p.  196. 

+  Xenoph.  1.  v.  p.  559 — 565.  Diod.  1,  xv.  p.  342,  343. 
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Athenians,  abandoned  by  their  allies,  and  reduced  almoft  to 
their  own  ftrength,  were  in  no  condition  to  make  head  againft 
them.  If  any  city  or  people  in  their  alliance  attempted  to 
abftradl  themfelves  from  their  power,  an  immediate  pimifh- 
ment  reduced  them  to  their  former  obedience,  and  terrified 
all  others  from  following  their  example.  Thus,  mailers  by 
fea  and  land,  all  trembled  before  them  ;  and  the  mod  formi¬ 
dable  princes,  as  the  king  of  Perfia  and  the  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
feemed  to  emulate  each  other  in  courting  their  friendihip  and 
alliance. 

A  profperity,  founded  in  injuftice,  can  be  of  no  long  dura¬ 
tion.  The  greateft  blows  that  were  given  the  Spartan  power, 
came  from  the  quarter  where  they  had  adled  the  highdl  in¬ 
juries,  and  from  whence  they  did  not  feem  to  have  "any  thing 
to  fear,  that  is  to  fay,  from  Thebes.  Two  illultrious  citizens 
of  that  ftate  will  make  a  glorious  appearance  upon  the  theatre 
of  Greece,  and  for  that  reafon  deferve  our  notice  in  this 
place. 

Thefe  are  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas*  ;  both  defcended 
from  the  nobleft  families  of  Thebes.  Pelopidas,  nurtured  in 
the  greateft  affluence,  and  whilft  young,  foie  heir  of  a  very 
rich  and  flouriihing  family,  employed  his  wealth  from  the  firft 
pofftflion  of  it  in  the  relief  of  fuch  as  had  occafion  for  it,  and 
merited  his  favour;  fhowing  in  that  wife  life  of  his  riches,  that 
he  was  really  their  mailer,  and  not  their  Have  :  for,  according 
to  Ariftotle’s  remark  repeated  by  Plutarch  y,  moft  men  either 
■make  no  life  at  all  of  their  fortunes  out  of  avarice,  or  abufe 
them  in  bad  or  trifling  expences.  As  for  Epaminondas,  po¬ 
verty  was  all  his  inheritance,  in  which  his  honour,  and  one 
might-almoft  fay  his  joy  and  delight,  confifted.  He  was  born 
of  poor  parents,  and  confequently  familiarized  from  his  infancy 
with  poverty,  which  he  made  more  grateful  and  eafy  to  him 
by  his  ta-fte  for  philofophy.  Pelopidas,  who  fupported  a  great 
number  of  citizens,  never  being  able  to  prevail  on  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  offers,  and  to  make  ufe  of  bis  fortune,  refolved  to 
fliare  in  the  poverty  of  bis  friend  by  making  him  bis  example, 
and  became  the  model  as  well  as  admiration  of  the  whole 
city,  from  the  modefty  of  bis  drefs,  and  the  frugality  of  his 
table. 

j;  If  Epaminondas  was  poor  as  to  the  goods  of  fortune,  thofe 
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of  the  head  and  heart  made  him  moft  ample  amends.  Modeft, 
prudent,  grave,  happy  in  improving  occafions,  poffeffing  in  a 
fupreme  degree  the  fcience  of  war,  equally  valiant  and  wife, 
eafy  and  complaifant  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  fuffering 
with  incredible  patience  the  people’s,  and  even  his  friends’  iU 
treatment,  uniting  with  the  ardour  for  military  exercifes,  a 
wonderful  tafte  for  ftudy  and  the  fciences,  piquing  himfelf 
efpecially  fo  much  upon  truth  and  fmcerity,  that  he  made  a 
fcruple  of  telling  a  lie  even  in  jeft,  or  for  diveriion.  Adeo  ve- 
ritatls  d'ihgcns ,  ut  ne  joco  qw.de  m  mentiretur. 

*  They  were  both  equally  inclined  to  virtue.  But  Pelopi- 
das  was  belt  pleafed  with  the  exercifes  of  the  body,  and  Epa- 
minondas  with  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  For  which  rea- 
fon,  they  employed  their  leifure,  the  one  in  the  palaeftra  and 
the  chace,  and  the  other  in  converfation  and  the  ftudy  of  phi- 
lofophy. 

But  what  perfons  of  fenfe  and  judgment  muft  principally  ad¬ 
mire  in  them,  and  which  is  rarely  found  in  their  high  rank,  is 
the  perfeft  union  and  friendlhip  -that  always  lubfifted  between 
them  during  the  whole  time  they  were  employed  together  in 
the  adminiftration  of  the  public  affairs,  whether  in  war  or 
peace.  If  we  examine  the  government  of  Ariftides  and  The- 
miftocles,  that  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  of  Nicias  and  Alcibia- 
des,  we  ill  a  11  find  them  full  of  trouble,  diffention,  and  debate. 
The  two  friends  we  fpeakof  held  the  firft  offices  in  the  ftate  ; 
all  great  affairs  paffed  through  their  hands  ;  every  thing  was 
confided  to  their  care  and  authority.  In  fuch  delicate  con¬ 
junctures  what  occafions  of  pique  and  jealoufy  generally  arife  ! 
But  neither  difference  of  fentiment,  diverfity  of  intereft,  nor 
the  leaft  emotion  of  envy,  ever  altered  their  union  and  good 
underftanding  ;  the  rcafon  of  which  was,  their  being  found¬ 
ed  upon  an  unalterable  principle,  that  is,  upon  virtue ;  which 
in  all  their  actions,  fays  Plutarch,  occafioned  their  having  nei¬ 
ther  glory  nor  riches,  the  fatal  fources  of  ftrife  and  divifion,  in 
view,  but  folely  the  public  good,  and  made  them  defire  not  the 
advancement  or  honour  of  their  own  families,  but  to  render 
their  country  more  powerful  and  flourifhing.  Such  were  the 
two  illuftrious  men  who  are  about  .to  make,  their  appearance, 
and  to  give  a  new  face  to  the  affairs  of  Greece,  by  the  great 
events  in  which  they  have  a  principal  (bare. 

f  Leontides,  being  apprized  that  the  exiles  had  retired  to 
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Athens,  where  they  had  been  well  received  by  the  people,  and 
were  in  great  efteem  with  all  people  of  worth  and  honour,  fent 
thither  certain  unknown  perfons  to  affaflinate  the  mod  con- 
fiderable  of  them.  Only  Androclides  was  killed,  all  the  reit 
efcaping  the  contrivances  of  Leontides. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  Athenians  received  letters  from 
Sparta,  to. prohibit  their  receiving  or  affifting  the  exiles,  and 
with  orders  to  expel  them  their  city,  as  they  were  declared 
common  enemies  by  all  the  allies.  The  humanity  and  virtue, 
peculiar  and  natural  to  the  Athenians,  made  them  rejedl  fo 
infamous  a  propofal  with  horror.  They  were  tranfported  with 
the  cccafion  of  exprefling  their  gratitude  to  the  Thebans  for 
a  previous  obligation  of  the  fame  nature;  for  the  1  hebans 
had  contributed  moil  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  popular 
government  at  Athens,  having  declared  in  their  favour  by  a 
public  decree,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  Sparta;  and  it 
was  from  Thebes,  Thrafybulus  fet  out  to  deliver  Athens  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  thirty. 

Pelopidas,  though  at  that  time  very  young,  went  to  all  the 
exiles  one  after  another,  of  whom  Melon  was  the  moft  con- 
fiderable.  He  represented  to  them,  “  That  it  was  unworthy 
“  of  honeft  men,  to  content  themfelves  with  having  faved 
“  their  own  lives,  and  to  look  with  indifference  upon  their 
“  country,  enflavtd  and  miferable:  that  whatever  good-wall 
“  the  people  of  Athens  might  exprefs  for  them,  it  was  not 
“  fit  that  they  (hould  fuffer  their  fate  to  depend  upon  the  de- 
“  crees  of  a  people,  which  their  natural  inconftancy,  and  the 
“  malignity  of  orators  that  turned  them  any  way  at  will,  might 
“  foon  alter:  that  it  was  neceffary  to  hazard  every  thing,  af- 
“  ter  the  example  of  Thrafybulus,  and  to  fet  before  them  his 

intrepid  valour  and  generous  fortitude  as  a  model:  that  as 
“  he  fet  out  from  Thebes  to  fupprefs  and  deflroy  the  tyrants 
“  of  Athens,  fo  they  might  go  from  Athens  to  reftore  Thebes 
**  its  ancient  liberty.’' 

This  difeourfe  made  all  the  imprefiion  upon  the  exiles  that 
could  be  expected.  They  fent  privately  to  inform  their  friends 
at  Thebes  of  their  refolution,  who  extremely  approved  their 
defign.  Charon,  one  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  city,  of¬ 
fered  to  receive  the  confpirators  into  Ins  houfe.  Plulidas  found 
means  to  get  himielf  made  fecretary  to  Archidas  and  Philip, 
who' were  then  polemarchs,  or  fupreme  magiilrates  of  the  city. 
As  for  Epaminondas,  he  had  for  fome  time  diligently  en¬ 
deavoured  to  infpire  the  younger  T hebans  by  his  difeourfe  with 
3  pafiionate  defire  to  throw  off  the  Spartan  yoke.  *  Pie  was 
*  Pint,  de  gen.  Socrat.  p.  594. 
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ignorant  of  nothing  that  had  been  projected,  but  he  believed, 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  any  (hare  in  it,  becaufe,  as  he  faid, 
he  could  not  refolve  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
country;  forefeeing  that  his  friends  would  not  keep  within 
the  due  bounds  of  the  enterprife,  however  lawful  in  itfelf,  and 
that  the  tyrants  would  not  periih  alone;  and  convinced  befides, 
that  a  citizen,  who  fhould  not  appear  to  have  taken  either  party, 
would  have  it  in  his  power  to  influence  the  people  with  the 
better  effeft. 

The  day  for  the  execution  of  the  project  being  fixed,  the 
exiles  thought  proper,  that  Pherenicus,  with  all  the  confpira- 
tors,  fhould  flop  at  Thriafium,  a  little  town  not  far  from  Thebes, 
and  that  a  fmall  number  of  the  youngeft  of  them  fhould 
venture  into  the  city.  Twelve  perfons  of  the  beft  families  of 
Thebes,  all  united  by  a  ftrict  and  faithful  friendfhip  with  each 
other,  though  competitors  for  glory  and  honour,  offered  them- 
felves  for  this  bold  enterprife.  Pelopidas  was  of  this  number. 
After  having  embraced  their  companions,  and  difpatched  a 
meffenger  to  Charon,  to  give  him  notice  of  their  coming,  they 
fet  out  dreffed  in  mean  habits,  carrying  hounds  with  them, 
and  poles  in  their  hands  for  pitching  of  nets;  that  fuch  as 
they  met  on  the  way  might  have  no  fufpicion  of  them,  and 
take  them  only  for  hunters,  that  had  wandered  after  their 
game. 

Their  meffenger  being  arrived  at  Thebes,  and  having  in¬ 
formed  Charon,  that  they  were  fet  out,  the  approach  of  dan¬ 
ger  did  not  alter  his  fentiments ;  and  as  he  wanted  neither 
courage  nor  honour,  he  prepared  his  houfe  for  their  reception. 

One  of  the  confpirators,  who  was  no  bad  man,  loved  his 
country,  and  would  have  ferved  the  exiles  with  all  his  power, 
but  had  neither  the  refolution  nor  conftancy  neceffary  for  fuch 
an  enterprife,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but  difficulties  and 
obftacles,  that  prefented  themfelves  in  crowds  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion:  much  difordered  with  the  profpedt  of  danger,  this  perfon 
retired  into  his  houfe  without  faying  any  thing,  and  difpatched 
one  of  his  friends  to  Melon  and  Pelopidas,  to  defire  them  to 
defer  their  enterprife,  and  return  to  Athens  till  a  more  favour¬ 
able  opportunity.  Happily  that  friend,  not  finding  his  horfe’s 
bridle,  and  lofing  a  great  deal  of  time  in  quarrelling  with  his 
wife,  was  prevented  from  going. 

Pelopidas  and  his  companion,  difguifed  like  peafants,  and 
having  leparated  from  each  other,  entered  the  city  at  different 
gates  towards  the  clofe  of  day.  It  was  then  early  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  north  wind  blew,  and  the  fnow  fell;  which  con- 
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tributed  to  conceal  them,  every  body  keeping  within  doors 
tpon  account  cf  the  cold  weather;  befides  which,  it  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  covering  their  faces.  Some,  who 
were  in  the  fecret,  received  and  conducted  them  to  Charon’s 
hotrie ;  where,  of  exiles  and  others,  their  whole  number  amount¬ 
ed  to  48. 

Philidas,  fecretary  to  the  *  Boeotarchs,  who  was  in  the 
plot,  had  fome  time  before  invited  Archias  and  his  companions 
to  fupper,  promiling  them  an  exquifite  repaft,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  of  fome  of  the  fined:  women  in  the  city.  The  guefts 
being  met  at  the  appointed  time,  they  fat  down  to  table.  They 
had  been  free  with  the  glafs,  and  were  almoft  drunk,  when  it 
was  whifpered  about,  but  not  known  where  the  report  began, 
that  the  exiles  were  in  the  city.  Philidas,  without  fhowing 
any  concern,  did  his  utmoft  to  change  the  difcourfe.  Archias 
however  fent  one  of  his  officers  to  Charon,  with  orders  to 
come  to  him  immediately.  It  was  now  late,  and  Pelopidas 
and  the  confpirators  were  preparing  to  let  out,  and  had  put 
on  their  armour  and  fwords,  when,  on  a  fudden,  they  heard  a 
knocking  at  the  door.  Somebody  went  to  it,  and  being  told 
by  the  officer,  that  he  was  come  from  the  magillrates  with 
orders  for  Charon  to  attend  them  immediately,  he  ran  to  him 
half  out  of  his  wits  to  acquaint  him  with  that  terrible  meffage. 
They  all  concluded,  that  the  confpiracy  was  difeovered,  and 
believed  themfelves  loft,  before  it  would  be  poffibie  to  execute 
any  thing  worthy  their  caufe  and  valour.  However,  they  were 
all  of  opinion  that  Charon  fliould  obey  the  order,  and  prefent 
himfelf  wish  an  air  of  aflurance  to  the  magillrates,  as  void  of 
fc,  •*,  and  unconfcious  of  offence. 

Charon  was  a  man  of  intrepid  courage  in  dangers  which 
threatened  only  himfelf;  but  at  that  time,  terrified  for  his 
friends,  and  apprehending  alfo,  that  he  fhould  be  fufpedted  of 
fome  treachery,  if  fo  many  brave  citizens,  whom  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  into  his  houfe,  flrould  be  deftroyed,  he  went  to  his  wife’s 
apartment,  and  fetched  his  only  fon,  of  15  years  old  at  moll  , 
who  in  beauty  and  ftrength  excelled  all  the  youths  of  his  age, 
and  put  him  into  the  hands  ol  Pelopidas,  faying  at  the  lame 
time,  “  If  you  difeover  that  I  have  betrayed  you,  and  have 
“  been  guilty  of  treachery  upon  this  occafion,  revenge  your- 
s‘  felves  on  me  in  this  my  only  fon,  whom,  as  dear  as  he  is  to 

*  The  magillrates  and  generals  who  were  charged  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  cf  Thebes,  were  called  Besotarc'hs,  that  is  to  fay,  commanders,  or 
governors,  of  Boeotia. 
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“  me,  I  abandon  to  yon,  and  let  him  fall  a  victim  without 
“  mercy  to  his  father’s  perfidy.” 

Thefe  exprtfilons  wounded  them  to  the  heart :  but  what 
gave  them  the  moil  fenfible  pain,  was  his  imagining  there  was 
any  one  amongft  them  io  mean  and  ungrateful,  as  to  form  to 
himfelf  the  leail  fufpicion  in  regard  to  him.  They  conjured 
him  unanimoufly,  not  to  leave  his  fon  with  them,  but  to  put  him 
into  fome  place  of  fafety;  that  his  friends  and  country  might 
not  want  an  avenger,  if  he  fhould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape 
the  tyrants.  “No,”  replied  the  father,  “he  {hall  Hay  with 
“  you,  and  {hare  your  fate.  If  he  mu  ft  perifii,  what  nobler 
“  end  can  he  make,  than  with  his  father  and  heft  friend.  .  ? 
“  For  you,  my  fon,  exert  yourfelf  beyond  your  years,  and 
“  fhovv  a  courage  worthy  of  you  and  me.  You  fee  hers 
“  the  mcit  excellent  of  the  Thebans.  Make  under  fuch  maf- 
“  ters  a  noble  effay  of  glory,  and  learn  to  fight ;  or,  if  it  mull 
“  be  fo,  to  die,  like  them,  for  liberty.  For  the  rell,  I  am  not 
“  without  hopes;  for  I  believe,  that  the  jmiice  of  cur  eavrfe 
“  will  draw  down  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  gods  upon 
te  us.”  foe  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  them,  and  after 
embracing  the  confpirators  went  out. 

He  took  pains  on  his  way  to  recover  himfelf,  and  to  compofq 
his  looks  and  voice,  that  he  might  not  appear  under  any  con¬ 
cern.  IVhen  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  houfe  where  the  feaffc 
was  kept,  Arch: as  and  Philidas  came  out  to  him,  and  alked  the 
meaning  of  a  report,  that  difaffcCfed  people  were  arrived  in 
the  city,  and  were  concealed  in  fome  houfe.  He  feemed  ailon- 
ifhed:  and  finding  by  their  anfwers  to  his  quellions,  that 
they  had  no  precife  information  of  any  thing,  he  alTufned  a 
bolder  tone,  and  faid,  “  It  is  very  likely  the  report  you  fpeak 
“  of  is  only  a  falfe  alarm,  intended  to  interrupt  your  mirth; 
“  However,  as  it  ought  not  to  be  neglefted,  I  will  go  im- 
“  mediately  and  make  the  ftri&eft  inquiry  pofiible  into  it.” 
Philidas  praifeci  his  prudence  and  zeal;  and  carrying  Archias 
back  into  the  company,  he  plunged  him  again  in  the  debauch, 
and  continued  the  entertainment,  by  keeping  the  guells  in  per¬ 
petual  expectation  of  the.  women  he  had  promifed  them. 

Charon,  on  his  return  home,  found  his  friends  all  prepared, 
not  to  conquer  or  to  fave  their  lives,  but  to  die  glorioufly,  and 
to  fell  themfelves  as  dear  as-they  could.  The  ferenity  and  joy 
of  his  look  explained  beforehand,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear.  He  repeated  all  that  hadpaffed;  after  which,  they  had 
no  thoughts  but  of  the  inftant  execution  of  a  defign,  to  which 
the  leatt  delay  might  occafion  a  thoufand  obltacles. 

A  a  z 
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In  effeft,  at  that  veTy  inftant,  h'.npened  a  fecond  ftorm,  far 
more  violent  than  the  firft,  and  which  feemed  as  if  it  could  not 
pofiibly  fail  of  making  the  enterprife  mifcarry.  A  courier  from 
Athens  arrived  in  great  hafte  with  a  packet,  which  contained 
a  circumllantial  account  of  the  whole  confpiracy,  as  was  after¬ 
wards  difcovered.  The  courier  was  brought  tirft  to  Archias, 
who  was  far  gone  in  wine,  and  breathed  nothing  but  plcafure 
and  the  bottle.  In  giving  him  his  difpatches,  he  faid,  “My 
“  lord,  the  perfon  who  writes  you  thefe  letters,  conjures  you 
“  to  read  them  immediately,  being  ferious  affairp”  Archias 
replied  laughing,  “  *  Serious  affairs  to-morrow:”  which  words 
were  afterwards  ufedby  the  Greeks  as  a  proverb;  and  taking 
the  letters  he  put  them  f  under  his  pillow7,  and  continued  the 
converfation  and  debauch. 

The  confpirators  were  at  that  time  in  the  ftreets,  divided 
into  two  parties;  the  one,  with  Pelepidas  at  their  bead,  march¬ 
ed  againft  Leontides,  who  was  not  at  the  feaft  ;  the  other 
H2ralr.fl  riic. command  of  Charon.  Thefe  had 

put  on  women’s  habits  over  their  armour,  and  crowned  them- 
felves  with  pine  and  poplar  wreaths,  which  entirely  cover*-' 
their  faces.  When  they  came  to  the  door  of  the  apartment 
where  the  feaft  was  kept,  the  guefts  made  a  great  noife,  and 


jpt  p  lov.d  fhouts  of  joy.  But  they  were  told,  tha.  the 
women  would  not  come  in  till  the  fervants  were  all  difmiffed, 
which  was  done  immediately.  They  were  fent  to  neighbour¬ 
ing  houfes,  where  there  was  no  w'ant  of  w'ine  for  their  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  confpirators,  by  this  ftratagem  having  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  field  of  battle,  entered  fw'ord  in  hand, 
and  {howing  themfelves  in  their  true  colours,  put  all  the  guefts 
to  the  fword,  and  with  them  the  magiftrates,  who  weie  full 
of  wine,  and  in  no  condition  to  defend  themfelves.  Pelopidas 
met  with  more  refiftance.  Leontides,  who  was  afleep  in  bed; 
awaked  with  the  noife  that  was  made,  and  rifing  immediately,, 
armed  himfelf  with  lus  fword,.  and  laid  lome  oi  the  confpira- 
tors  at  his  feet ;  but  was  at  latt  killed  himfelf. 

This  grand  affair  being  executed  in  this  manner  with  fo  much 
difpatch  and  fuccefs,  couriers  were  immediately  difpatchcd  to- 
Thriafium.  The  doors  of  the  prifons  were  broke  open,  and 
500  prifoners  let  out.  The  T  hebans  were  called  upon  to 
refume  their  liberty,  and  arms  were  given  to  all  they  met.. 
The  fpoils  aiExed  to  the  porticoes  were  taken  down,  and  the 
armourers  and  cutlers  {hops  broke  upon  for  that  puipole. 
Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas  came  in  arms  to  join  them,  with 

*  'Oua;Sv  US  t  The  Greeks  ate  lying  on  beds. 
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fome  old  psrfons  of  great  edimation,  whom  they  had  got  to¬ 
gether. 

The  whole  city  was  in  great  terror  and  confufion  ;  the  hou- 
fes  all  illuminated  with  torches,  and  the  ftreets  thronged  with 
the  multitude  paffing  to  and  fro.  The  people,  in  a  conllerna- 
tion  at  what  had  happened,  and  for  want  of  fufScieut  informa¬ 
tion,  waited  impatiently  for  the  day  to  know  their  deftiny.  The 
Lacedaemonian  captains  were  therefore  thought,  guilty  ot  a 
very  great  error  in  not  falling  upon  them  during  their  difor- 
der  ;  for  the  garrifon  confided  of  1500  men,  belides  3000  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel.  Alarmed  by  the  cries  they 
heard,  the  illuminations  they  faw  in  the  houfes,  and  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  the  multitude  running  backwards  and  forwards,  they 
by  ill'll  and  contented  themfelves  with  guarding  the  citadel, 
after  having  fer.t  couriers  to  Sparta  with  the  news  of  what  had 
happened,  and  to  demand  an  immediate  reinforcement. 

The  next  day  at  fun-rife  the  exiles  arrived  with  their  ^rms, 
and  the  people  were  fummoned  to  aiTemble.  Epaminondas 
and  Gorgidas  conduced  Pelopidas  thither,  furrounded  with 
all  their  iacrificevs,  carrying  in  their  hands  the  facred  bandages 
and  f.llets,  and  exhorting  the  citizens  to  aflift  their  country, 
and  to  join  with  their  gods.  At' this  light,  the  whole  affembly 
rofe  up  with  loud  acclamations  and  clapping  of  hands,  and 
received  the  confpirators  as  their  benefactors  and  delivererSi 
The  fame  day,  Pelopidas,  Melon,  and  Charon,  were  defied 
Boaotarchs. 

Soon  after  the  exiles,  arrived  3000  foot,  and  500  horfe, 
fent  by  the  Athenians  to  Pelopidas,  under  the  command  of 
Demophoon.  Thofe  troops,  with  others  which  joined  them 
from  all  the  cities  of  Bcectia,  compoled  an  army  of  12,000 
foot,  and  as  many  horfe  ;  and  without  lofs  of  time  befieged 
the  citadel,  that  it  might  be  taken  before  relief  could  come 
from  Sparta. 

The  befieged  made  a  vigorous  defence,  in  hopes  of  a  fpeedy 
fuccour,  and  feemtd  refolved  rather  to  die  than  furrender  the 
place  ;  at  lead,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  of  that  opinion  :  but 
they  were  not  the  greateft  number  of  .the  garrifon.  Whew 
provifions  began  to  fall  fhort,  and  famine,  to  prefs  them,  the 
red  of  the  troops  obliged  the  Spartans  to  furrender.  TiiC 
garrifon  had  their  lives  granted  them,  and  were  permitted  to- 
retire  whither  they  thought  fit.  They  were  fcarce  marched 
out,  when  the  aid  arrived.  The  Lacedaemonians  found  C!e-. 
ombrotus  at  Megara,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  which, 
with  a  little  more  expedition,  might  have  favtd  the  cita  M. 

A  a  3  But 
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But  this  was  not  the  firft  time  the  natural  flownefs  of  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  had  occafioned  the  mifcarriage  of  their  enter- 
yrifes.  The  three  commanders  who  had  capitulated  were 
tried.  Two  of  them  were  punifhed  with  death,  and  the  third 
had  fo  great  a  fine  laid  upon  him,  that,  not  being  able  to  pay 
it,  he  banifhtd  himfelf  from  Peloponnefus. 

Pelopidas  had  all  the  honour  of  this  great  exploit,  the  moil 
memorable  that  ever  was  executed  by  furprife  and  Itratagem. 
Y  ■  •  h,  with  reafon,  compares  it  to  that  of  Thrafybulus., 
Both  exiles,  delutute  in  themlclves  of  all  refcurce,  and  reduced 
to  implore  a  foreign  fuppovt,  form  the  bold  defign  of  attack¬ 
ing  a  formidable  power  with  an  handful  of  men  ;  and  over¬ 
coming  ail  obllacies  to  their  enterprife  iolelv  by  their  valour,, 
Lad  eacli  of  them  the  good  fortune  to  deliver  their  country, 
and  to  change  the  face  of  its  affairs  entirely.  For  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  indebted  to  Thrafybulus  for  that  hidden  and  happy 
change,  which  freeing  them  from  the  oppreffion  they  groaned 
under,  not  only  rellored  their  liberty,  but  with  it  their  ancient 
Splendor,  and  put  them  into  a  condition  to  humble,  and  make 
Sparta  tremble  in  their  turn.  We  lhall  fee  in  like  manner, 
that  the  war  which  reduced  the  pride  of  Sparta,  and  deprived 
u  of  the  empire  both  by  fea  and  land,  was  the  work  of  this 
ilngle  night,  in  which  Pelopidas,  without  taking  e:ther  citadel 
or  fortrefs,  and  entering  only  one  of  twelve  into  a  private  houfe,. 
tmloofed  and  broke  the  chains  impofed  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
on  all  the  other  ftates  of  Greece,  though  it  appeared  imprac¬ 
ticable  ever  to  produce  fuch  an  effect. 


SECTION  III. 

SPHODRI-AS  FORMS  A  DESIGN  AGAINST  THE  PIRAEUS* 

T  he  Lacedaemonians*,  after  tire  injury  they  pretended  to 
have  received  by  the  enterprife  of  Pelopidas,  did  not  continue- 
quiet,  but  applied  themielves  in  earned;  to  their  revenge.  Age- 
iilaus,  rightly  judging  an  expedition  of  that  kind,  of  which 
the  end  was  to  fupport  tyrants,  would  not  reflect  much  hon¬ 
our  upon  him,  left  it  to  Cleombrotus,  who  had  lately  fucceeded 
king  Agefi  polls  ;  under  pretence  that  his  great  age  difpenfed 
with  his  undertaking  it.  Cleombrotus-  entered  Boeotia  vrith- 
his  army.  The  firit  campaign  wa3  not  vigorous,  and  termi¬ 
nated  in  committing  fome  ravages  in  the  country  ;  after  which, 

*  A.  M.  7627.  Ant.  J.  C.  377.  Xencph.  1.  v.  p.  568 — 573.  Plut. 
in  Agcf.  p.  609,  ore.  JU.  ia  Pelop.  p.  284,  285. 
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the  king  retired,  and  detaching  part  of  his  troops  to  Sphodrias, 
who  commanded  at  Tiiefpise,  returned  to  Sparta. 

The  Athenians,  who  did  not  think  themfelves  in  a  condition 
to  make  head  againft  the  Lacedemonians,  and  were  afraid  of 
the  coafequences  in  which  their  league  with  the  Thebans  was 
likely  to  engage  them,  repented  their  having  entered  into  it, 
and  renounced  it.  Thofe  who  perfiffed  to  adhere  to  the  The¬ 
ban  party  were  fome  imprifoned,  fome  put  to  death,  others 
ba.iiftied,  and  the  rich  feverely  lined.  The  Theban  affairs 
feemed  aim  off  defperate  ;  not  having  any  alliance  to  fupport 
them.  Pelopiffas  and  Gorgidas  were  then  at  the  head  of  them, 
and  were  ftudious  of  finding  means  to  embroil  the  Athenians 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  this  was  the  ffratagem  they 
contrived. 

Sphodrias.  the  Spartan  had  been  left  at  Thefpipe  with  a  body 
of  troops,  to  receive  and  protect  inch  of  the  Boeotians  as  Ihould 
revolt  againff  Thebes.  He  had  acquired  fome  rtputation 
amongff  the  foldiery,  and  wanted  neither  courage  nor  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  was  ralh,  fuperficial,  full  of  himfelf,  and  c'onfe- 
quently  apt  to  entertain  vain  hopes.  Pelopidas  and  Gorgidas 
fent  privately  a  merchant  of  his  own  acquaintance  to  him  with 
the  offer,  as  from  himfelf,  of  a  coniiderable  fum  of  money, 
and  with  inffnuaticns  more  agreeable  to  him  than  money,  as 
they  flattered  his  vanity.  “  After  having  represented  to  him, 
“  that  one  of  liis  merit  and  reputation  ought  to  form  fome 
“  great  enterprife  to  immortalize  his  name  he  propofed  to 
“  him  the  feizing  of  the  Piraeus  by  furprife,  when  the  Athe- 
“  nians  had  no  expectation  of  fuch  an  attempt :  he  added, 
il  that  nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
“  than  to  fee  themfelves  maffers  of  Athens;  and  that  the  The- 
“  bans,  enraged  at  the  Athenians,  whom  they  conlidered  as 
“  traitors  and  deferters,  would  lend  them  no  affiffance.” 

Sphodrias,  fond  of  acquiring  a  great  name,  and  envying 
the  glory. of  Phacbidas,  who,  in  this  fen'fe,  had  rendered  him¬ 
felf  renowned  and  illuffrious  by  his  unjuff  attempt  upon  Thebes, 
conceived  it  would  be  a  much  more  fhining  and  glorious 
exploit  to  feize  the  Pirseus  of  his  own  accord,  and  deprive  the 
Athenians  of  their  great  power  at  fea,  by  an  unforefeen  attack 
by  land.  He  undertook  the  enterprife  therefore  with  great 
joy  ;  which  was  neither  lefs  unjuff  nor  lefs  horrid  than  that  of 
the  Cadmaea,  but  not  executed  with  the  fame  bolanefs  and 
fuccefs.  For  having  fet  out  in  the  night  from  Thefpise,  with 
the  view  of  furpriling  the  Piraeus  before  light,  the  day-break 
overtook  him  in  the  plain  of  Thriafium  near  Eleufis,  and  find- 
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ing  himfelf  difcovered,  he  returned  fhamefully  to  Thefpise  with 
fome  booty  which  he  had  taken. 

The  Athenians  immediately  fent  ambaffadors  with  their 
complaints  to  Sparta.  Thofe  ambaffadors  found,  that  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  had  not  waited  their  arrival  to  accufe  Sphodrias, 
but  had  already  cited  him  before  the  council  to  anfwer  for  his 
conduct.  He  was  afraid  to  obey  that  fummons,  having  juft 
reafon  to  apprehend  the  iffue  of  a  trial,  and  the  refentment  of 
his  country.  He  had  a  ion,  who  had  contracted  a  ilrict  and 
tender  friendfhip*  with  the  Ion  of  Agefilaus.  The  latter  foli- 
cited  his  father  lo  earneitly,  or  rather  tormented  him  with  fuch 
extreme  importunity  and  perfeverance,  that  he  could  not  re- 
fufe  Sphodrias  his  protection,  arul  got  him  fully  abfolved. 
Agefilaus  was  little  delicate,  as  we  have  feen  already,  in  point 
ofjuftice,  when  the  fervice  of  lus  friends  was  in  queftion.  He 
was  befides,  of  all  mankind,  the  molt  tender  and  indulgent  fa¬ 
ther  to  his  children.  I:  is  reported  of  him,  that  when  they 
were  little,  he  would  play  with  them,  and  divert  himfelf  with 
riding  upon  a  (tick  amongft  them  ;  and  that  having  been  fur- 
prifed  by  a  friend  in  that  adtion,  he  defined  him  not  to  tell  any 
body  of  it  till  himfelf  was  a  father. 

*  The  unjuft  fentence  paled  in  favour  of  Sphodrias  by  the 
Spartans,  exceedingly  incenfed  the  Athenians,  and  determined 
them  to  renew  their  alliance  with  Thebes  immediately,  and  to 
afiift  them  with  ail  their  power.  They  fitted  out  a  fieet,  and 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  Timotheus,  fon  of  the  iiluftrious 
Conon,  whofe  reputation  he  well  futtaintd  by  In’s  own  valour 
and  exploits.  It  was  he,  whom  his  enemies,  in  envy  of  the 
glory  he  had  acquired  by  his  great  actions,  painted  fleeping, 
with  the  goddefs  Fortune  at  his  feet,  taking  towns  in  nets  for 
him  -j-  :  but  upon  this  occafion  he  proved  that  he  was  not  afleep. 
After  having  ravaged  the  coaft  of  Laconia,  he  attacked  the 
ifle  of  Corcyra  j;,  which  he  took.  He  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  great  humanity,  and  made  no  alteration  in  their  liberty 
or  laws,  which  very  much  inclined  the  neighbouring  cities  in 
favour  of  Athens.  The  Spartans  on  their  fide  made  power¬ 
ful  preparations  for  the  war,  and  were  principally  intent  upon 
retaking  Corcyra.  Its  happy  fituation  between  Sicily  and 
Greece  rendered  that  ifland  very  important.  They  therefore 
engaged  Dionyfius  the  tyrant  in  the  expedition,  and  demanded 
aid  of  him.  In  the  mean  time  they  difpatched  their  fleet  un- 

*  Xenoph.  1.  v.  p.  584 — 589.  Piut.  in  Agef.  p.  61c,  611  Id.  in 
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dei'  Mnafippus.  The  Athenians  fent  60  fail  againft  them  to 
th-e  relief  of  Corcyra,  under  Timotheus  at  firft  ;  but  foon  after, 
upon  his  feeming  to  a£l  too  flowly,  Iphicrates  was  fubftituted 
in  his  place.  Mnafippus  having  made  himfelf  odious  to  his 
troops  by  his  haughtinefs,  rigour,  and  avarice,  was  very  ill 
obeyed  by  them,  and  loll  his  life  in  an  engagement.  IphU 
crates  did  not  arrive  till  after  his  death,  when  he  received  ad¬ 
vice,  that  the  Syracufan  fquadron  of  10  galleys  approached, 
which  he  attacked  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  not  one  of  them  efcap- 
ed.  He  demanded,  that  the  orator  Calliftratus,  and  Chabrias, 
one  of  the  molt  renowned  captains  of  his  time,  Ihould  be  join¬ 
ed  in  commiffion  with  him.  Xenophon  admires  his  wifdom 
and  greatnefs  of  foul  upon  that  account,  in  being  fatisfied  with 
appearing  to  have  occaiion  for  council,  and  not  apprehending 
to  lhare  the  glories  of  his  victories  with  others. 

Agefilaus  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  troops  againft  Thebes.  He  entered  Bceotisj 
where  he  did  abundance  of  damage  to  the  Thebans,  not  with¬ 
out  confiderable  lofs  on  his  own  fwle>  The  trro  armies  came 
every  day  to  blows,  and  were  perpetually  engaged,  though 
not  in  formed  battle,  yet  in  fkirmilhes  which  ferved  to  inftrutl 
the  Thebans  in  the  trade  of  war,  and  to  infpire  them  with 

I: :: r^nea  that  the  5^- 

tan  Antalcides  told  Agefilaus  very  juilly  upon  this  head,  when 
he  was  brought  back  from  Bceotia  much  wounded,  “  My  lord 
“  Agefilaus,  you  have  a  fine  reward  for  the  leffons  you  have 
«  given  the  Thebans  in  the  art  of  war,  which,  before  you 
“  taught  it  them,  they  neither  would  nor  could  learn.”  It 
was  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  that  Lycurgus,  in  one  of 
the  three  laws  which  he  calls  Rhetrce,  forbade  the  Lacedcemo- 
nians  to  make  war  often  upon  the  fame  enemy,  left  they  ftiould 
make  them  too  good  foldiers,  by  obliging  them  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  defence  of  themfelves. 

Several  campaigns  palled  in  this  manner  without  any  thing 
decilive  on  either  fide.  It  was  prudent  in  the  Theban  generals 
not  to  hazard  a  battle  hitherto,  and  to  give  their  foldiers  time 
to  inure  and’  embolden  themfelves.  When  the  oecafion  was 
favourable,  they  let  them  loofe  like  generous  hounds,  and 
after  having  given  them  a  talle  of  vidxory  by  way  of  reward, 
they  called  them  olf,  contented  with  their  courage  and  alacrity. 
The  principal  glory  of  their  fuccefs  and  this  wile  condutfk  was 
due  to  Pelopidas.  t 

Thd  engagement  at  Tegyra,  which  was  a  kind  of  prelude  to 
the  battle  of  LeuClra,  added  much  to  his  reputation.  Having 
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failed  in  his  enterprife  againft  Orchomenos,  which  had  joined 
the  Lacedemonians,  at  his  return  he  found  the  enemy  pofted 
to  intercept  him  near  Tegyra.  As  foon  as  the  Thebans  per¬ 
ceived  them  from  the  defiles,  fomebody  ran  in  all  h'afte  to  Pe- 
lopidas,  and  told  him,  “  We  are  fallen  into  the  enemy’s  hands.” 
“  Ah  !”  replied  he,  “  why  fhould  we  not  rather  fay,  that  they 
“  are  fallen  into  ours  !”  At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  his  ca¬ 
valry,  which  were  his  rear-guard,  to  advance  to  the  front,  that 
they  might  begin  the  fight.  He  was  a  flu  red,  that  his  foot, 
which  were  only  300,  and  were  called  the  Sacred  Battalion, 
would  break  through  the  enemy,  wherever  they  charged, 
though  fuperior  in  number,  as  they  were  by  at  leaft  two-thirds. 
The  affault  began  where  the  generals  of  each  party  were  poll¬ 
ed,  and  was  very  rude.  The  two  generals  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  who  had  charged  Pelopidas,  were  prcfently  killed  ;  all 
that  were  with  them  being  either  (lain  or  difperfcd.  The  reft 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  were  fo  daunted,  that  they  open¬ 
ed  a  paffage  for  the  Thebans,  who  might  have  inarched  on  to 
fave  themfel-.es  if  they  had  thought  fit:  but  Pelopidas,  d;f- 
daining  to  make  ufe  of  that  opening  for  his  retreat,  advanced 
againft  thofe  who  were  ftill  drawn  up  in  battle,  and  made  fo 
great  a  {laughter  of  them,  that  they  were  all  difmayed,  and 
fieu  in  diforder.  The  The'*?.*!*  d“J  ?*ot  pt>rf«?  Ten;  fitf, 
left  they  fhould  be  furprifed.  They  contented  themfelves 
with  having  broken  them,  and  with  making  a  glorious  retreat 
not  inferior  to  a  vitlory,  becaufe  through  the  enemy  difperfed 
and  defeated. 

This  little  encounter,  for  it  can  be  called  no  more,  was  in 
a  manner  the  fource  of  the  great  attions  and  events  we  are 
about  to  treat  of.  It  had  never  happened  till  then  in  any  war, 
either  againft  the  Barbarians  or  Greeks,  that  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  had  been  defeated  with  the  fuperiority  of  number  on 
their  fide,,  nor  even  with  equal  forces  in  battle  array.  For 
which  reafon  they  were  infupportably  proud,  and  their  repu¬ 
tation  alone  kept  their  enemies  in  awe,  who  never  durft  fho\y 
themfelves  in  the  field  before  them,  unlefs  fuperior  in  number. 
They  now  loll  that  glory,  and  the  Thebans  in  their  turn  be¬ 
came  the  terror  and  dread  even  of  thofe,  who  had  rendered 
themfelves  fo  univerfally  formidable. 

The  enterprife  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  againft  Ee'vpt  and 


the  death  of  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  fhould  naturally  come 


in  here.  But  I  Hi  all  defer  thofe  articles,  to  avoid  breaking  in 
upon  the  Theban  affairs. 
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SECTION  IV. 

NEW  TROUBLES  IN  GREECE. - THE  LACEDAEMONIANS 

DECLARE  WAR  AGAINST  THEBES. 

Whilst  * * * §  the  Perfians  were  engaged  in  the  Egyptian  war, 
great  troubles  arofe  in  Greece.  In  that  interval  the  Thebans, 
having  taken  Platasaf,  and  afterwards  Thefpiae,  entirely  de- 
molifhed  thofe  cities,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants.  The  Pla- 
tseans  retired  to  Athens  with  their  wives  and  children,  where 
they  were  received  with  the  utmolt  favour,  and  adopted  into 
the  number  of  the  citizens. 

j;  Artaxerxes,  being  informed  of  the  date  of  the  Grecian 
affairs,  fent  a  new  embaffy  thither  to  perfuade  the  feveral  cities 
and  republics  at  war  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  accommo¬ 
date  their  differences  upon  the  plan  of  the  treaty  of  Antalci- 
des.  By  that  peace,  as  has  been  obferved  in  its  place,  it  was 
concluded,  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  fhould  enjoy  their  liber¬ 
ty,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws.  In  virtue  of  this  article, 
the  Lacedsmonians  preffed  the  Thebans  to  reftore  their  liber¬ 
ty  to  all  the  cities  of  Bueotia,  to  rebuild  Plataea  and  Thefpiae 
which  they  had  demolifhed,  and  to  reilore  them  with  their  de¬ 
pendences  to  their  ancient  inhabitants.  The  Thebans  on  their 
fide  infilled  alfo,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  (hould  give  liberty 
to  all  thofe  of  Laconia,  and  that  the  city  of  Meffene  fhould  be 
redored  to  its  ancient  podeffors.  This  was  what  equity  re¬ 
quired  ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians,  believing  themfelves  much 
fuperor  to  the  Thebans,  were  for  impoling  a  law  upon  them, 
which  they  would  not  fubmit  to  themfelves. 

AUG  reece  being  weary  of  a  war,  which  had  already  laded 
feveral  campaigns,  and  bad  no  other  end  than  the  aggrandiz¬ 
ing  of  that  date,  was  ferioudy  intent  upon  a  general  peace,  and, 
with  that  view,  had  fent  deputies  to  Lacedaemon,  to  concert 
together  the  means  of  attaining  fo  defirable  an  effedl.  $  Among 
thofe  deputies  Epaminondas  was  of  the  fird  rank.  He  was  at 
that  time  celebrated  for  his  great  erudition  and  profound  know¬ 
ledge  in  philofaphy  ;  but  he  had  not  yet  given  any  very  dif- 
tinguifhed  proofs  of  his  great  capacity  for  the  command  of 
armies,  and  the  adminidration  of  public  affairs.  Seeing  that 
all  the  deputies,  out  of  refpedl  for  Agefilaus,  who  declared 

*  A.  M  3633.  Ant.  J.  C.  371.  Diod.  1  li.  p.  361,  361. 

f  Piataia,  a  city  of  Eceotia.  Thefpiae  of  Achaia. 
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openly  for  the  war,  were  afraid  to  contradict  him,  or  to  differ 
from  his  opinion  in  any  thing,  a  very  common  effeCt  of  too 
imperious  a  power  on  one  fide,  and  too  fervile  a  fubmiffion  on 
the  other;  he  was  the  only  one  that  Ipoke  with  a  wife  and 
noble  boldnefs,  as  became  a  ftatefman  who  had  no  other  view 
but  the  public  good.  He  made  a  fpeech,  not  for  the  Thebans 
alone,  but  for  Greece  in  general  ;  in  which  he  proved,  that 
the  war  augmented  only  the  power  of  Sparta,  vvhilft  the  reft 
of  Greece  was  reduced,  and  ruined  by  it.  He  infifted-princi- 
pally  upon  the  neceffity  of  eftablifhing  the  peace  in  equality 
and  juftice,  becaufe  no  peace  could  be  folid  and  of  long  dura¬ 
tion,  but  that  wherein  all  parties  {hould  find  an  equal  advan¬ 
tage- 

A  difcourfe  like  this,  founded  evidently  upon  reafon  and 
juftice,  and  pronounced  with  a  grave  and  ferious  tone,  never 
fails  of  making  imprefiion.  Agefilaus  plainly  diftinguifhed, 
from  the  attention  and  filence  with  which  it  was  heard,  that 
the  deputies  were  extremely  affefted  with  it,  and  would  not 
fail  to  act  comformably  to  his  opinion.  To  prevent  that  effect, 
he  demanded  of  Epaminondas,  “  Whether  he  thought  it  juft 
<£  and  reafonable,  that  Boeotia  fhould  be  free  and  independ- 
“  ent  i”  that  is  to  fay,  whether  he  agreed,  that  the  cities  of 
Boeotia  fhould  depend  no  longer  upon  Thebes.  Epaminondas 
immediately  afked  in  his  turn  with  great  vivacity,  “  Whether 
“  he  thought  it  juft  and  reafonable,  that  Laconia  fhould  enjoy 
“  the  fame  independence  and  liberty  ?”  Upon  which  Agefi¬ 
laus  riling  from  his  feat  in  great  rage,  infilled  upon  his  declar¬ 
ing  plainly,  “  Whether  he  would  confent  that  Boeotia  fhould 
“  be  free  ?”  Epaminondas  retorted  his  queftion  again,  and 
afked,  46  Whether,  on  his  fide,  he  would  confent  that  Laco- 
“  nia  fhould  be  free  ?  Agefilaus,  who  wanted  only  a  pretext 
for  breaking  with  the  Thebans,  ftruck  them  direClly  out  of 
the  treaty  of  alliance,  which  they  were  about  to  conclude. 
The  reft  of  the  allies  figned  it  lefs  out  of  inclination,  than  not 
to  offend  the  Lacedaemonians,  whcfe  power  they  dreaded. 

*  In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  all  the  troops  in  the  field 
were  to  be  difbanded.  Cleombrotus,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta,  was  then  at  Phocis,  at  the  head  of  the  army.  He 
wrote  to  the  Ephori  to  know  the  republic’s  relolutions.  Pro- 
thous,  one  of  the  principal  fenators,  reprefented,  that  there 
was  no  room  for  deliberations,  for  that  Sparta,  by  the  late 
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agreement,  has  made  the  recall  of  the  troops  indifpenfable  ; 
Ageffiaus  was  of  a  different  opinion.  Angry  with  the  The¬ 
bans,  and  particularly  with  Epaminondas,  he  was  abfolutely 
bent  on  the  war- for  an  opportunity  of  revenge;  and  the  prefent 
feemed  moft  favourable,  when  all  Greece  was  free  and  united, 
and  only  the  Thebans  excluded  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  ad¬ 
vice  of  Prothous  was  therefore  rejected  by  the  whole  council, 
who  treated  him  as  an  h  on  eft,  well-meaning  dotard,  that 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter  ;  the  Divinity,  from  thenceforth, 
as  Xenophon  obferves,  promoting  their  downfall.  The  Ephori 
wrote  immediately  to  Cleombrotus  to  march  agaioft  the  The¬ 
bans  with  his  troops,  and  fent  orders  at  the  fame  time  to  all 
-their  allies  to  affemble  their  forces,  who  were  averfe  to  this 
war,  and  did  not  join  in  it  but  with  great  reluftance,  and  out 
of  fear  of  contradifting  the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  they  did 
not  yet  dare  to  difobey.  Though  no  happy  confequences 
could  be  expended  from  a  war,  vifibly  undertaken  contrary 
to  all  reafon  and  juftice,  and  from  the  foie  motive  of  refen t- 
ment  ana  revenge  :  the  Lacedaemonians,  however,  from  the 
fuperiovity  of  their  numbers,  affured  themfelves  of  fuccefs, 
and  imagined  that  the  Thebans,  abandoned  by  their  allies, 
were  in  no  condition  to  oppofe  them. 

*  The  Thebans  were  much  alarmed  at  firft-  They  faw 
themfelves  alone  without  allies  or  fupport,  vvhilft  all  Greece 
looked  upon  them  as  utterly  loft;  not  knowing  that  in  a  Angle 
man  they  had  more  than  armies.  This  was  Epaminondas. 
He  was  appointed  general,  and  had  feveral  colleagues  joined 
in  commiffion  with  him.  He  immediately  raifedall  the  troops 
he  could,  and  began  his  march.  His  army  did  not  amount 
to  6000  men,  and  the  enemy  had  above  four  times  that  num¬ 
ber.  As  feveral  bad  omens  were  told  him  to  prevent  his  fetting 
out,  he  replied  only  by  a  verfe  of  Homer’s,  of  which  the  fenfe 
is,  There  is  but  one  good  omen,  to  fight  for  one’s  country.’* 
However,  to  reaffure  the  foldiers,  by  nature  fuperftitious,  and 
whom  he  obferved  to  be  difcouraged,  he  inftru&ed  feveral  per- 
fons  to  come  from  different  places,  and  report  auguries  and 
omens  in  his  favour,  which  revived  the  fpirit  and  hopes  of  the 
troops. 

Pelopidas  was  not  then  in  office,  but  commanded  the  Sacred 
Battalion.  When  he  left  his  houfe  to  go  to  the  army,  his 
wife,  in  taking  her  laft  adieu,  conjured  him  with  a  flood  of 

*  A.  M.  3634.  Ant.  J.  C.  370. 

f  E Tt  Oiuns  ueifus,  ifiuvtsrixi  5T£«i  fTargn;.  Iliad,  xi.  V.  423. 
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tears  to  take  care  of  himfelf :  “  That,”  faid  he,  “  fhould  be 
recommended  to  young  people;  but  for  generals,  they  have 


“  no  occafion  for  fuch  advice  ;  the  care  of  others  fliould  be  re- 


“  commended  to  them.” 

Epaminondas  had  wifely  taken  care  to  fecure  a  pafs,  by 
which  Cleombrotus  might  have  fhortened  his  march  confider- 
ablv.  The  latter,  after  having  taken  a  large  compafs,  arrived 
at  Lcuffira,  a  fmall  town  of  Boeotia,  between  Platsea  and  Thef- 
piae.  Both  parties  confulted  whether  they  fhould  give  battle; 
which  Cleombrotus  refolved  by  the  advice  of  all  his  officers, 
who  reprefented  to  him,  that  if  he  declined  fighting  with  fuch 
a  fuperiority  of  troops,  it  would  confirm  the  current  report, 
that  he  fecretly  favoured  the  Thebans.  The  latter  had  an 
efi'ential  rcafon  for  haflening  a  battle  before  the  arrival  of 
the  troops,  which  the  enemy  dady  expected.  However,  the 
fix  generals,  who  formed  the  council  of  war,  differed  in  their 
fentiments.  The  feventh,  who  was  Epaminondas,  came  in 
very  good  time  to  join  the  three  that  were  for  fighting,  and 
his  opinion  carrying  the  queftion,  the  battle  was  refolved  upon. 
This  was  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  I02d  Olympiad. 

The  two  armies  were  very  unequal  in  number.  That  of  the 
Lacedaemonian?,  as  has  been  faid,  confided  of  24,000  foot, 
and  iboohorfe.  The  Thebans  had  only  6000  foot  and  400 
Irorfe  ;  but  all  of  them  choice  troops,  animated  by  their  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  war,  and  determined  to  conquer  or  die.  The 
Lacedaemonian  cavalry,  compofed  of  men  picked  up  by  chance, 
without-'valour,  and  ill  difciplined,  was  as  much  inferior  to  their 
enemies  in  courage,  as  fuperior  in  number.  The  infantry 
could  not  be  depended  on,  except  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  the 
allies,  as  has  been  faid,  having  engaged  in  the  war  with  reluc¬ 
tance,  becaufethey  did  not  approve  the  motiveof  it,  and  were 
befides  dilfatisfied  with  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  ability  of  the  generals  on  either  fide  fupplied  the  place 
of  numerous  armies,  elpecially  of  the  Theban,  who  was  the 
moft  accomplifhed  captam  of  his  time.  He  was  fupported  by 
Pelopidas  at  the  bead  of  the  Sacred  Battalion,  compofed  of 
geo  Thebans,  united  in  a  drift  friendlhip  and  afleftian,  and 
engaged  under  a  particular  oath  never  to  fly,  but  to  defend 
each  other  to  the  laid;  drop  of  their  blued. 

Upon  the  day  of  battle  the  two  armies  drew  up  c-n  a  plain. 
Cleombrotus  was  upon  the  right,  confiding  of  Lacedsemoui- 
ans,  on  whom  he  confided  moil,  and  vvhofe  files  were  twelve 
deep.  To  takejhe  advantage,  which  his  fuperiority  ofhorfe 
gave  him  in  an  open  country,  he  ported  them  in  the  front  of 
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the  Lacedaemonians.  Archidamus,  Agefilaus’s  fon,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  allies,  who  formed  the  left  wing. 

Epaminondas,  who  refolved  to  charge  with  his  left,  which 
Le  commanded  in  perion,  ilrengthened  it  with  the  choice  of 
his  heavy-armed  troops,  whom  he  drew  up  50  deep.  The 
Sacred  Battalion  was  upon  his  left,  and  clofed  the  wing.  The 
reft  of  his  infantry  were  pofted  upon  his  right  in  an  oblique 
line,  which,  the  farther  it  extended,  was  the  more  diftant 
from  the  enemy.  By  this  uncommon  difpofition,  his  deligu 
was  to  cover  his  flank  on  the  right,  to  keep  off  his  right  wing 
as  a  kind  of  referved  body,  that  he  might  not  hazard  the 
event  of  the  battle  upon  the  weakeft  part  of  his  army  ;  and  to 
begin  the  adfion  with  his  left  wing,  where  his  bell  troops  wore 
pofted,  to  turn  the  whole  weight  of  the  battle  upon  king  Cie- 
ombrotus  and  the  Spartans.  He  was  affured,  that  if  he  could 
penetrate  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx,  the  reft  of  the  army 
would  foon  be  put  to  the  rout.  As  for  his  horle,  he  difpofed 
them  after  the  enemy’s  example  in  the  front. of  his  left. 

The  action  began  by  the  cavalry.  As  that  of  the  Thebans 
were  better  mounted  and  braver  troops  than  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  horfe,  the  latter  were  not  long  before  they  were  broke, 
and  driven  upon  the  infantry,  which  they  put  into  fome  con- 
fuflon.  Epaminondas  following  his  horfe  clofe,  marched  fwift- 
ly  up  to  Cleombrotu^,  and  fell  upon  his  phalanx  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  heavy  battalion.  The  latter,  to  make  a  diver- 
fion,  detached  a  body  of  troops  with  orders  to  take  Epami¬ 
nondas  in  flank,  and  to  furround  him.  Pelopidas,  upon  the 
light  of  that  movement,  advanced  with  incredible  fpeed  and 
boldnefs  at  the  head  of  the  Sacred  Battalion  to  prevent  the 
enemy’s  deflgn,  and  flanked  Cleombrotus  himfeif,  who,  by 
that  fudden  and  unexpended  attack,  was  put  into  diforder. 
The  battle  was  very  hide  and  obftinate,  and  whilft  Cleombro¬ 
tus  could  act,  the  victory  continued  in  fufpenfe,  and  declared 
for  neither  party.  When  he  fell  dead  with  his  wounds,  the 
Thebans,  to  complete  the  victory,  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
to  avoid  the  fhame  of  abandoning  the  body  of  their  king,  re¬ 
doubled  their  efforts,  and  a  great  flaughter  enfued  on  both 
fides.  The  Spartans  fought  with  fo  much  fury  about  the  bo¬ 
dy,  that  at  length  they  gained  their  point,  and  carried  it  off. 
Animated  by  Iff  glorious  an  advantage,  they  prepared  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  charge,  which  would  perhaps  have  proved  fuccefs- 
ful,  had  the  allies  feconded  their  ardour.  But  the  left  wing, 
feeing  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx  had  been  broke,  and  be¬ 
lieving  all  loft,  efpecially  when  they  heard  that  the  king  was 
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dead,  took  to  flight,  and  drew  off  the  reft  of  the  army  along 
with  them.  Epaminondas  followed  them  vigoroufly,  and  kill-- 
d  a  great  number  in  the  purfuit.  The  Thebans  remained 
makers  of  the  field  of  battle,  eredted  a  trophy,  and  permitted 
the  enemy  to  bury  their  dead. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  never  received  fuch  a  blow.  The 
moft  bloody  defeats  till  then  had  fcarce  ever  coft  them  more 
than  4  or  500  of  their  citizens.  They  had  been  feen,  how¬ 
ever  animated,  or  rather  violently  incenfed,  againft  Athens,, 
to  ranfom,  by  a  truce  of  50  years,  about  300  of  their  citizens, 
who  had  buffered  themfelves  to  be  (hut  up  in  the  little  Hand  of 
Sphacleria.  Here  they  loft  4000  men,  of  whom  1000  were 
Lacedaemonians,  and  400  Spartans*,  out  of  700  who  were 
in  the  battle.  The  Thebans  had  only  300  men  killed,  among 
whom  were  few  of  their  citizens. 

The  city  of  Sparta  celebrated  at  that  time  the  gymnaftic 
games,  and  was  full  of  ftrangers,  whom  curiofity  had  brought 
thither.  "When  the  couriers  arrived  from  Leudtra  with  the  ter¬ 
rible  news  of  their  defeat,  the  Ephori,  though  perfectly  fen- 
fible  of  all  the  confequences,  and  that  the  Spartan  empire  had 
received  a  mortal  wound,  would  not  permit  the  reprefenta- 
tlons  of  the  theatre  to  be  fufpended,  nor  any  changes  in  the 
celebration  of  the  feftival.  They  fent  to  every  family  the 
names  of  their  relations  who  were  killed,  and  ftaid  in  the 
theatre  to  fee  that  the  dances  and  games  were  continued  with¬ 
out  interruption  to  the  end. 

The  next  day  in  the  morning  the  lofs  of  each  family  being 
known,  the  fathers  and  relations  ofthofe  who  had  died  in  the 
•battle,  met  in  the  public  place,  and  fainted  and  embraced  each 
■other  with  great  joy  and  ferenity  in  their  looks  ;  whilft  the 
others  kept  themfelves  clofe  in  their  houfes,  or  if  neceffity 
obliged  them  to  go  abroad,  it  was  with  a  fadnefs  and  dejedtion 
of  afpedt,  which  fenfibly  expreffed  their  profound  anguifh  and 
afflidtion.  That  difference  was  kill  more  remarkable  in  the 
women.  Grief,  filence,  tears,  diftinguifhed  thofe  wboexpedt- 
ed  the  return  of  their  fons;  but  fuch  as  had  loft  their  fons  were 
feen  hurrying  to  the  temples  to  thank  the  gods,  and  congra- 
lating  each  other  upon  their  glory  and  good  fortune.  It  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  but  fuch  lentiments  argue  great  courage  and 
refolution  :  but  I  would  not  have  them  entirely  extinguilh  na¬ 
tural  tendernefs,  and  fhould  have  been  better  pleafed,  had  there 
been  lefs  of  ferocity  in  them. 


*  Thofe  were  properly  called  Spartans,  who  inhabited  Sparta  ;  the 
Lacedxmonians  were  fettled  in  the  country. 

Sparta 
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Sparta  was  under  no  fmall  difficulty  to  know  how  to  aft  in 
regard  to  thofe  who  had  fled  from  the  battle.  As  they  were 
numerous,  and  of  the  moll  powerful  families  in  the  city,  it 
was  not  fafe  to  inflift  upon  them  the  punifhments  affigned  by 
the  laws,  led  their  defpair  Ihould  induce  them  to  take  fume 
violent  refolution  fatal  to  the  date  :  for  fuch  as  fled  were  not 
only  excluded  from  all  offices  ana  employments,  but  it  was  a 
difgrace  to  contract  any  alliance  with  them  by  marriage.  Any 
body  that  met  them  in  the  dreets  might  buffet  them,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  iuffer.  They  were  heiides  to  wear  dirty 
and  ragged  habits,  full  of  patches  of  different  colours.  And 
ladly,  they  were  to  (have  half  their  beards,  and  to  let  the  other 
half  grow.  It  was  a  great  lofs  to  the  Spartans  to  be  deprived 
of  i'o  many  of  their  foldierv,  at  the  time  they  had  inch  pref- 
fing  occafion  for  them.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  they  choie 
Agehlaus  legiflator,  with  abfolute  power  to  make  iuch  alte¬ 
rations  in  the  laws  as  he  Ihould  think  flt.  Agehlaus,  without 
adding,  retrenching,  or  changing  any  thing,  found  means  to 
fave  the  fugitives  without  prejudice  to  the  date.  In  a  full 
affembly  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  decreed,  “  That  for  the 
“  prelent  day,  the  laws  Ihould  beiufpended,  and  of  no  effeftj 
“  but  ever  after  to  remain  in  full  force  and  authority.”  By 
thofe  few  words  he  preferved  the  Spartan  laws  entire,  and  at 
the  fame  time  redored  to  the  date  that  great  number  of  its 
members,  in  preventing  their  being  for  ever  degraded,  and 
confequently  ufelefs  to  the  republic. 

*  After  the  battle  of  Leuftrathe  two  parties  were  indudri- 
oufly  employed,  the  one  in  retrieving,  and  the  other  in  im¬ 
proving  their  victory. 

j  Agefilaus,  to  revive  the  courage  of  his  troops,  marched 
them  into  Arcadia  ;  but  with  a  full  refolution,  carefully  to 
avoid  a  battle.  He  confined  himfelf  to  attacking  iome  fmall 
towns  of  the  Mantinceans,  which  he  took,  and  laid  the  coun¬ 
try  vvalle.  This  gave  Sparta  fomejoy,  and  they  began  to 
take  courage  from  believing  their  condition  not  entirely  dei- 
perate. 

The  Thebans,  foon  after  this  viftory,  fent  an  account  of 
it  to  Athens,  and  to  demand  aid  at  the  fame  time  a^aiuft  the 
common  enemy.  The  lenate  was  then  fitting,  which  received 
the  courier  with  great  colanefs,  did  not  make  him  the  ufual 
prefents,  and  difmiffed  him  without  taking  any  notice  of  aid 

*  Xenoph.  1.  vi.  p.  598.  JDiod.  1.  xv.  p.  375 — 378. 

•}•  Plut.  in  Agefil.  p.  6x3 — 613.  Id.  in  Pelop.  p.  290. 
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The  Athenians,  alarmed  at  the  considerable  advantage  whiclr 
the  Thebans  had  gained  over  the  Lacedaemonians,  could  not 
diffemble  the  umbrage  and  dillatisfadtion  which  fo  fudden  and' 
unexpected  an  increafe  of  a  neighbouring  power  gave  them, 
which  might  foon  render  itfelf  formidable  to  all  Greece. 

At  Thebes,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  had  been  elected 
joint  governors  of  Bocotia.  Having  affembled  all  the  troops 
of  the  Boeotians  and  their  allies,  whofe  number  daily  increafed, 
they  entered  Peloponnefus,  and  made  abundance  of  places  and 
people  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  Elis,  Argos,  Arcadia, 
and  the  greatell  part  of  Laconia  itfelf.  It  was  then  about  the 
winter-folftice,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  month  of  the 
pear,  fo  that  in  a  few  days  they  were  to  quit  their  offices  ;  the 
firlt  day  of  the  next  month  being  affigned  by  law,  for  their  re- 
figning  them  to  the  perrons  appointed  to  fucceed  them,  upon 
pain  of  death,  if  they  held  them  beyond  that  term.  Their  col¬ 
leagues,  apprehending  the  badnefs  of  the  feafon,  and  more,  the 
dreadful  confequences  of  infringing  that  law,  were  for  march¬ 
ing  back  the  army  immediately  to  Thebes.  Pelopidas  was 
the  firft,  who,  entering  into  the  opinion  of  Epaminondas,  ani¬ 
mated  the  citizens,  and  engaged  them  to  take  the  advantage 
of  the  enemy’s  alarm,  and  to  purfue  their  enterprife  in  neglect 
of  a  formality,  from  the  obfervance  of  which  they  might  juftly 
believe  themfelves  difpenfed  by  the  ilate  itfelf,.  as  the  fervice 
of  the  date,  when  founded  in  juftice,  is  the  fovereign  law  and 
rule  of  the  people’s  obedience. 

They  entered  Laconia  therefore  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
70,000  good  foldiers,  of  which  the  twelfth  part  were  not 
Thebans.  The  great  reputation  of  the  two  generals  was  the 
caufe  that  all  the  allies,  even  without  order  or  public  decree, 
obeyed  them  with  refpeClful  filence,  and  marched  with  entire 
confidence  and  courage  under  their  command.  It  was  600 
years  fince  the  Dorians  had  eftablifhed  themfelves  at  Lace¬ 
daemon,  ana  in  all  that  time  they  had  never  feen  an  enemy 
upon  their  lands  ;  none  daring  till  then  to  fet  foot  in  them, 
and  much  lefs  to  attack  their  city,  though  without  walls.  The 
Thebans  and  their  allies,  finding  a  country  hitherto  untouched 
hy  an  enemy,  ran  through  it  with  fire  and  fword,  deitroying 
and  plundering  as  far  as  the  river  Eurotas,  without  any  oppo- 
fition  whatfoever. 

Parties  had  been  pofted  to  defend  fome  important  paffes. 
Ifcholas  the  Spartan,  who  commanded  one  of  thefe  detach¬ 
ments,  diftinguiffied  himfelf  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Finding  it 
impoffible,  with  Iris  fmall  body  of  troops,  to  fupport  the  ene¬ 
my’s 
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my’s  attack,  and  thinking  it  below  a  Spartan  to  abandon  his 
poll,  he  fent  back  the  young  men,  who  were  of  age  and  con¬ 
dition  to  ferve  their  country  effectually,  and  kept  none  with 
him  but  fuel)  as  were  advanced  in  years.  With  thefe  devoting 
himfelf,  after  the  example  of  Leonidas,  to  the  public  good, 
they  fold  their  lives  dear  ;  and  after  having  defended  them- 
felves  a  long  time,  and  made  a  great  (laughter  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  they  all  perifhed  to  a  man. 

Agefilaus  aChed  upon  this  occafion  with  great  addrefs  and 
wifdom.  He  looked  upon  this  irruption  of  the  enemy  as  an 
impetuous  torrent,  which  it  was  not  only  in  vain,  but  danger¬ 
ous  to  oppofe,  whofe  rapid  courfe  would  be  but  of  (hort  dura¬ 
tion,  and  after  fome  ravages  fubfide  of  itfelf.  He  contented 
himfelf  with  diilributing  his  beft  troops  into  the  middle,  and 
all  the  molt  important  parts  of  the  city,  llrongly  fecuring  all 
the  polls.  He  was  determined  not  to  quit  the  town,  nor  to 
hazard  a  battle,  and  perfilted  in  that  refolution,  without  regard 
to  all  the  raillery,  infults,  and  menaces  of  the  Thebans,  who 
defied  him  by  name,  and  called  upon  him  to  come  out  and  de¬ 
fend  his  country,  who  had  alone  been  the  caufe  of  all  its  fuffer- 
ings,  in  kindling  the  war. 

But  far  greater  afflictions  to  Agefilaus  were  the  commotions 
and  diforders  excited  within  the  city,  the  murmurs  .and  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  old  men  in  the  higheft  affliction  and  defpair  from 
being  witneffes  of  what  they  faw,  as  well  as  of  the  women,  who 
feemed  quite  diltrafted  with  hearing  the  threatening  cries  of 
the  enemy,  and  feeing  the  neighbouring  country  all  on  fire, 
whillt  the  flames  and  fmoke,  which  drove  almolt  upon  them, 
feemed  to  denounce  a  like  misfortune  to  themfelves.  What¬ 
ever  courage  Agefilaus  might  exprefs  in  his  outward  behaviour, 
he  could  not  fail  of  being  fenfibly  affeCted  with  fo  mournful 
an  objeCt,  to  which  was  added,  the  grief  of  lofing  his  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  who,  having  found  the  city  in  a  molt  flourishing  and  po¬ 
tent  condition,  when  he  came  to  the  government,  now  faw  it 
fallen  to  luch  a  degree,  and  all  its  ancient  glory  loll  under  him  ! 
He  was,  befides,  fecretly  mortified  at  fo  mournful  a  contradic¬ 
tion  of  aboall  he  had  often  made,  “  That  no  woman  of  Spar- 
“  ta  had  ever  feen  the  fmoke  of  an  enemy’s  camp.” 

Whilft  he  was  giving  different  orders  in  the  city,  he  was 
informed,  that  a  certain  number  of  mutineers  had  feizedan  im¬ 
portant  poll,  with  a  refolution  to  defend  themfelves  in  it.  Age¬ 
filaus  ran  immediately  thither,  and  as  if  he  had  been  entirely 
unacquainted  with  their  bad  defign,  he  faid  to  them,  “  Com- 

“  rades, 
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“  rades,  it  is  not  there  I  fent  you.”  At  the  fame  time,  he 
pointed  to  different  polls  to  divide  them  ;  to  which  they  went, 
believing  their  enterprife  had  not  been  difcovered.  This  order, 
which  he  gave  without  emotion,  argues  a  great  prefence  of 
mind  in  Ageiilaus,  and  fhows,  that  in  times  of  trouble  it  is  not 
proper  to  fee  too  much,  that  the  culpable  may  not  want  time 
to  refieCt  and  repent.  He  thought  it  more  advifeable  to  fup- 
pofe  that  fmall  troop  innocent,  than  to  urge  them  to  a  declared 
revolt  by  a  too  rigorous  inquiry. 

TheEurotas  was  at  that  time  very  much  fwoln  by  the  melting 
of  the  fnows,  and  the  Thebans  found  more  difficulty  in  palling 
it  than  they  expedlecl,  as  well  from  the  extreme  coldnefs  of 
the  water,  as  its  rapidity.  As  Epaminondas  p-rfled  at  the 
head  of  his  infantry,  fome  of  the  Spartans  Ihowed  him  to 
Agefilaus;  who,  after  having  attentively  conlidered  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  with  his  eyes  a  long  time,  faid  only,  “  Wonderful 
“  man*!”  in  admiration  of  the  valour  that  could  undertake 
fuch  great  things.  Epimonondas  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  given  battle  in  Spatta,  and  to  have  ere&ed  a  trophy  in  the 
midil  of  it.  He  did  not  however  think  proper  to  attempt  the 
forcing  of  the  city,  and  net  being  able  to  induce  Ageiilaus  to 
quit  it,  chofe  to  retire.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Sparta, 
without  v id,  and  unfortified,  to  have  defended  itfelf  long  againll 
a  victorious  army.  But  the  wife  captain,  who  commanded  it, 
apprehended,  that  he  Ihould  draw  upon  his  hands  the  whole 
force  of  Peloponnefus,  and  Hill  more,  that  he  Ihould  excite  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Greeks,  who  would  never  have  pardoned  his 
deitroying  fo  potent  a  republic,  and  “  pulling  out,”  as  Lep- 
tinus  fays,  “  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece,”  as  a  proof  of  his 
fkillf.  He  confined  himfelf  therefore  to  the  glory  of 
having  humbled  the  proud,  whofe  laconic  language  added  new 
haughtinefs  to  their  commands,  and  of  having  reduced  them 
to  the  neceffity,  as  he  boalled  himfelf,  of  enlarging  their 
flyle,  and  lengthening  their  monofyllableij;.  At  his  return' 
he  again  wafted  the  country. 


*  Cl  r 5  ftsyaXo  rivfyuvn.  The  Greek  expreflion  is  not  eafily 

to  be  tranflated  :  it  fignifies,  “  Oh  the  adtor  of  giei  deeds!” 

•{■  Arift.  Rhet  1.  iii.  c.  io. 

f  The  Lacedaemonians  fometuncs  anfwered  the  moft  important  dis¬ 
patches  by  u  fingle  monofyllable.  Philip  having  wrote  to  them,  “  If  I 
“  enter  your  country,  I  lhall  put  all  to  fire  and  fword  they  replied, 
“  If to  iignify  they  Ihould  take  all  poflible  care  to  put  it  out  of  his 
power. 
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*  In  this  expedition  the  Thebans  reihftated  Arcadia  into 
one  body,  and  took  Meffenia  from  the  Spartans,  who  had  been 
in  pofTtflion  of  it  j  very  long,  after  having  expelled  all  its  in¬ 
habitants.  It  was  a  country  equal  in  extent  to  Laconia,  and 
as  fertile  as  the  beft  in  Greece.  Its'  ancient  inhabitants,  who 
were  difperfed  in  different  regions  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily, 
on  the  firft  notice  given  them,  returned  with  incredible  joy; 
animated  by  the  love  of  their  country,  natural  to  all  men,  and 
almoH  as  much  by  their  hatred  of  the  Spartans,  which  the 
length  of  time  had  only  increafed.  They  built  themfelves  a 
city,  which,  from  the  ancient  name,  was  called  Meffenc. 
Amongil  the  bad  events  of  this  war,  none  gave  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  more  fenfible  difpleafure,  or  rather  more  lively  grief; 
becaufe  from  immemorial  time  an  irreconcileable  enmity  had 
fubfifled  between  Sparta  and  Meffene,  which  feemed  incapable 
of  being  extinguifhed  but  by  the  final  ruin  of  the  one  or  the 
other. 

J  Polybius  reflects  upon  an  ancient  error  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Meffenians  with  regard  to  Sparta,  which  was  the  caufe  of 
all  their  misfortunes.  This  was  their  too  great  folicitude  for 
the  prefent  tranquillity,  and  through  an  exceffive  love  of  peace, 
their  neglecting  the  means  ofmaking  it  fure  and  laftii.  j.  Two 
of  the  mod  powerful  Hates  of  Greece  were  their  neighbours, 
the  Arcadians  and  Lacedemonians.  The  latter,  from  their 
firfl  fettlement  in  the  country,  had  declared  open  war  againft 
them:  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  always  joined  with  them, 
and  entered  into  all  their  interefls.  But  the  Meffenians  had 
neither  the  courage  to  oppofe  their  violent  and  irreconcileable 
enemies  with  valour  and  conflaney,  nor  the  prudence  to  treat 
with  due  regard  their  faithful  and  affectionate  allies.  When 
the  two  Hates  were  either  at  war  with  each  other,  or  carried 
their  arms  elfewhere,  the  Meffenians,  little  provident  for  the 
future,  and  regarding  only  their  prefent  repofe,  made  it  a  rule 
with  them  never  to  engage  in  the  quarrel  on  either  fide,  and 
to  obferve  an  exaCt  neutrality.  On  fuch  conjunctures  they 
congratulated  themfelves  upon  their  wifdom  and  fuccefs  in  pre- 
ferving  their  tranquillity,  whilfl  their  neighbours  all  around 
them  were  involved  in  trouble  and  confufion.  But  this  tran¬ 
quillity  was  of  no  long  duration.  The  Lacedsemonians,  hav¬ 
ing  fubdued  their  enemies,  fell  upon  them  with  all  their  forces; 

*  Paul.  1.  iv.  p.  267,  268. 

+  T ’he  Meffenians  had  been  driven  out  of  their  country  287  years. 

7  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  299,  300. 
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and  finding  them  unfupported  byallies,  and  incapable  of  defend¬ 
ing  themfelves,  they  reduced  them  to  fubmit,  either  to.  the 
yoke  of  a  rigid  flavery,  or  to  baniih  themfelves  from  their  coun¬ 
try.  And  this  was  feveral  times  their  cafe.  They  ought  to 
have  reflected,  fays  Polybius,  that  as  there  is  nothing  more  defi¬ 
nable  or  advantageous  than  peace,  when  founded  in  juftice  and 
honour;  fo  there  is  nothing  more  (hameful,  and  at  the  fame 
time  more  pernicious,  when  attained  by  bad  meafures,  and 
purchafed  at  the  price  of  liberty. 


SECTION  V. 

THE  TWO  THEBAN  GENERALS,  AT  THEIR  RETURN,  ARE  AC¬ 
CUSED  AND  ABSOLVED. - SPARTA  IMPLORES  AID  OF 

ATHENS. 


It  might  be  expected,  that  the  two  Theban  captains,  on 
their  return  to  their  country  after  filch  memorable  adlions, 
fhould  have  been  received  with  the  general  applaufe,  and  all 
the  honours  that  could  be  conferred  upon  them.  Inflead  of 
which  they  were  both  furnmoned  to  anfwer  as  criminals  againft 
the  ftate  ;  in  having,  contrary  to  the  law,  whereby  they  were 
obliged  to  refign  their  command  to  new  officers,  retained  it 
four  months  beyond  the  appointed  term  ;  during  which  they 
had  executed  in  Meffenia,  Arcadia,  and  Laconia,  all  thofe 
great  things  we  have  related. 

A  behaviour  of  this  kind  is  furprifing,  and  the  relation  of  it 
cannot  be  read  without  a  fecret  indignation  :  but  fuch  a  con¬ 
duit  had  a  very  plaufible  foundation.  The  zealous  ailertors  of 
a  liberty  lately  regained,  were  apprehenfive  that  the  example 
might  prove  very  pernicious,  in  authorizing  fome  future  ma- 
giilrateto  maintain  himfelfin  command  beyond  the  eftablifhed 
term,  and  in  confequence  to  turn  his  arms  againft  his  country. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  Romans  would  have  aited  in 
the  fame  manner  ;  and  if  they  were  fo  fevere,  to  put  an  officer 
to  death,  though  victorious,  for  giving  battle  without  his  ge¬ 
neral’s  orders,  how  would  they  have  behaved  to  a  general,  who 
fhould  have  continued  four  months  in  the  fupreme  command, 
contrary  to  the  laws,  and  upon  his  own  author, t)  ? 

*  Ptlopidas  was  the  firfl  cited  before  the  tribunal.  He  de¬ 
fended  himfelf  with  lefs  force  and  greatnefs  of  mind  than  was 
expedted  from  a  man  of  his  character,  by  nature  warm  and  fiery. 
That  valour,  haughty  and  intrepid  in  fight,  forfuok  him  before 


*  Plut.  de  fui  hade,  p  540. 
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the  judges.  His  air  and  difcourfe,  which  had  fomething  timid 
and  creeping  in  it,  denoted  a  man  who  was  afraid  of  death, 
and  did  not  in  the  leaft  incline  the  judges  in  his  favour,  who  ac¬ 
quitted  him  not  without  difficulty.  Epaminondas  appeared, 
and  fpoke  with  a  quite  different  air  and  tone.  He  feemed,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  to  charge  danger  in  front 
without  emotion.  Inftead  of  jufiifying  himlelf,  he  made  a  pa¬ 
negyric  upon  his  actions,  and  repeated  in  a  lofty  llyle,  in  what 
manner  he  had  ravaged  Laconia,  re-eltabli filed  Melfenia,  and 
reunited  Arcadia  into  one  body.  He  concluded  with  faying, 
that  he  fhould  die  with  pleafure,  if  the  Thebans  would  re¬ 
nounce  the  foie  glory  of  thofe  aflious  to  him,  and  declare  that 
he  had  done  them  by  his  own  authority,  and  without  their 
participation.  All  the  voices  were  in  his  favour ;  and  he  re¬ 
turned  from  his  trial,  as  he  ufed  to  return  from  battle,  with 
glory  and  univerfal  applaufe.  Such  dignity  has  true  valour, 
that  in  a  manner  feizes  the  admiration  of  mankind  by  force. 

He  was  by  nature  defigned  for  great  actions,  and  every  thing 
he  did  had  an  air  of  grandeur  in  it.  *  His  enemies,  jealous 
of  his  glory,  and  with  deiign  to  affront  him,  got  him  defied 
Telearch;  an  office,  very  unworthy  of  a  perfon  of  his  merit. 
He  ho  wever  thought  it  no  difhonour  to  him,  and  faid,  that  he 
would  demonflrate,  that  f  “  The  office  did  not  {how  the 
“  man,  but  the  man  the  office.”  He  accordingly  raifed  that 
employment  to  very  great  dignity,  which  before  confided  in 
only  taking  care,  that  the  fireets  were  kept  clean,  the  dirt  car¬ 
ried  away,  and  the  drains  and  common  fewers  in  good  order. 

£  The  Lacedaemonians,  having  every  thing  to  fear  from  an 
enemy,  whom  the  late  fucceffes  had  rendered  {fill  more  haughty 
and  enterprifmg  than  ever,  and  feeing  themfelves  expofed  every 
moment  to  a  new  irruption,  had  recourfe  to  the  Athenians, 
and  fent  deputies  to  them  to  implore  their  aid.  The  perfon 
who, fpoke,  began  with  defcribmg  in  the  mod  pathetic  terms 
the  deplorable  condition  and  extreme  danger  to  which  Sparta 
was  reduced.  He  enlarged  upon  the  infolent  haughtinefs  pf 
the  Thebans,  and  their  ambitious  views,  which  tended  to  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  the  empire  of  all  Greece.  He  infinuated  what 
Athens  in  particular  had  to  fear,  if  they  were  fuffered  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  power  by  the  increafe  of  allies,  who  every  day'  went 
over  to  their  party,  and  augmented  their  forces.  He  called  to 

*  Plut.  de  pracept.  rei'p.  ger.  p  81 1. 

f  'On  f/.ivov  &.£XA  u.v'SfO,  lu-Avutriv,  Kai 

f  .Xenoph.  1.  vi,  p.  60 — 6x3. 
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jnind  the  happy  times,  in  which  the  ftrict  union  betwixt  Athens 
and  Sparta  had  preferved  Greece  to  the  equal  glory  of  both 
ftates ;  and  concluded  with  faying,  how  great  an  addition  it 
would  be  to  the  Athenian  name,  to  aid  a  city,  its  ancient  friend 
and  ally,£\vhich  more  than  once  had  generoufly  facriliced  itfelf 
for  the  common  intereft  and  fafety. 

The  Athenians  could  not  deny  all  that  the  deputy  advanced 
in  his  difcourfe,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  had  not  forgot  the 
bad  treatment  which  they  had  fuffered  from  the  Spartans  on 
more  than  one  occafion,  and  efpecially  after  the  defeat  of  Si¬ 
cily.  However,  their  compaffion  of  the  prefent  misfortunes 
of  Sparta  carried  it  againft  the  fenfe  of  the  former  injuries, 
and  determined  them  to  affift  the  Lacedaemonians  with  all 
their  forces.  *  Some  time  after,  the  deputies  of  feveral  Hates 
being  aflembled  at  Athens,  a  league  and  confederacy  was  con¬ 
cluded  againft  the  Thebans,  conformably  to  the  late  treaty  of 
Amtalcides,  and  the  intention  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  who  con¬ 
tinually  made  inftances  for  its  execution. 

-j-  A  flight  advantage  gained  by  the  Spartans  over  their  ene¬ 
mies,  railed  them  from  the  dejedtion  of  fpirit  in  which  they 
had  hitherto  remained,  as  it  generally -happens,  when  in  a 
mortal  diftemper  the  leaf!  glimpfe  of  a  recovery  enlivens  hope 
-and  recalls  joy.  Archidamus,  fon  of  Agefilaus,  having  re¬ 
ceived  aid  from  Dionyfius  the  younger  tyrant  of  Sicily,  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  defeated  the  Arcadians 
in  a  battle,  called,  “  The  Battle  without  Tears  J”,  becaufe  he 
did  not  lofe  a  man,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy. 
The  Spartans  before  had  been  fo  much  accuftomed  to  conquer, 
that  they  became  infenfible  to  the  pleafure  of  vitlory  :  but 
when  the  news  of  this  battle  arrived,  and  they  faw  Archida¬ 
mus  return  victorious,  they  could  not  contain  their  joy,  nor  keep 
within  the  city.  His  father  was  the  firft  that  went  out  to  meet 
him,  weeping  with  joy  and  tendernefs.  He  was  followed  by 
the  great  officers  and  magiftrates.  The  crowd  of  old  men  and 
women  came  down  as  far  as  the  river,  lifting  up  their  hands  to 
heaven,  and  returning  thanks  to  the  gods,  as  if  this  adlion  had 
obliterated  the  ffiame  of  Sparta,  and  they  began  to  fee  thofe 
♦happy  days  again,  in  which  the  Spartan  glory  and  reputation 
had  rifen  fo  high. 

§  Philifcus,  who  had  been  fent  by  the  king  of  Perfia  to  re- 


*  Xenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  613 — 616. 

f  Plut.  in  Agefil.  p.  6x4,  615.  Xenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  619,  620. 
j  Diod-  1.  xv.  p.  383,  §  Xenoph.  p.  619.  Diod.  p.  381. 
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concile  tne  Grecian  ftates,  was  arrived  at  Delphos,  whither  he 
fummoned  their  deputies  to  repair,.  The  god  was  not  at  all 
confulted  in  the  affair  difcuffed  in  that  alfembly.  The  Spar¬ 
tans  demanded,  that  Meffene  and  its  inhabitants  fhould  teturn 
to  their  obedience  to  them.  Upon  the  Thebans’  refufal  to 
comply  with  that  demand,  the  alfembly  broke  up,  and  Philifcus 
retired,  after  having  left  confiderable  fums  of  money  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  for  levying  troops  and  carrying  on  the  war, 
Sparta,  reduced  and  humbled  by  its  Ioffes,  was  no  longer  the 
object  of  the  Perlians’  fear  or  jealoufy  ;  but  Thebes,  victorious 
and  triumphant,  gave  them  jult  caufe  of  inquietude. 

*  To  form  a  league  againft  Thebes  with  greater  certainty, 
the  allies  had  fent  deputies  to  the  great  king.  The  Thebans 
on  their  fide  deputed  Pelopidas  ;  an  extremely  wife  choice, 
from  the  great  reputation  of  the  ambaffador,  which  is  no  in¬ 
different  circumltance  in  refpeft  to  the  fuccefs  of  a  negotiation. 
The  battle  of  LeuCtra  had  fpread  its  fame  into  the  remote!! 
provinces  of  Afia.  When  he  arrived  at  the  court,  and  appeared 
among!!  the  princes  and  nobility,  they  cried  out  in  admiration 
of  him,  “  Tiiis  is  he,  who  deprived  the  Lacedaemonians  of 
“  their  empire  by  fea  and  land,  and  reduced  Sparta  to  confine 
“  itfelf  between  the  Eurotas  and  Taygetus,  that  not  long  fince, 
“  under  its  king  Agefilaus,  threatened  no  lef?  than  to  invade 
u  us  in  Sufa  and  Ecbatana.” 

Artaxerxes,  extremely  pleafed  with  his  arrival,  paid  him  ex¬ 
traordinary  honours,  and  piqued  himfelf  upon  extolling  him 
highly  before  the  lords  of  his  court  ;  in  efleem  indeed  of  his 
great  merit,  but  much  more  out  of  vanity  and  felf-love,  and 
to  inlinuate  to  his  iubjeCts,  that  the  greateft  and'moft  illuftri- 
cus  perfons  made  their  court  to  him,  and  paid  homage  to  his 
power  and  good  fortune.  But  after  having  admitted  him  to 
audience,  and  heard  Lis  difeourfe,  in  his  opinion  more  nervous 
than  that  of  the  Athenian  ambaffadors,  and  more  fimple  than 
that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  was  faying  a  great  deal,  he 
elleemed  him  more  than  ever ;  and  as  it  is  j-  common  with 
kings,  who  are  but  little  accuftomed  to  conftraint,  he  did  not 
diffemble  his  extreme  regard  for  him,  and  his  preference  of 
him  to  all  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  deputies. 

Pelopidas,  as  an  able  politician,  bad  apprized  the  king,  how 
important  it  was  to  the  intereft  of  his  crown  to  proteC!  an  in¬ 
fant  power,  which  had  never  borne  arms  againft  the  Perfians, 


*  Xenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  620 — 622. 
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and  which,  in  forming  a  kind  of  balance  between  Sparta  and 
Athens,  might  be  able  to  make  an  iifeful  diverfion  again  If  thofe 
republics,  the  perpetual  and  irreconcileable  enemies  of  Perfia, 
that  had  lately  colt  it  fo  man,"  Ioffes  and  inquietudes.  Tima- 
goras,  the  Athenian,  was  the  beft  received  after  him  ;  becaufe 
being  pafuonately  deiirous  of  humbling  Spaita,  and  at  the  fame 
time  of  pleafing'  the  king,  he  did  not  appear  averfe  to  the  views 
of  Peiopidas. 

The  king  having  prefled  Peiopidas,  to  explain  what  favours 
he  had  to  a  Ik  of  him,  he  demanded,  “  That  Meffene  flrould 
“  continue  free  and  exempt  from  the  yoke  of  Sparta  ;  that 
“  the  Athenian  galleys,  v.hich  were  failed  to  infell  the  coaff 
t£  of  B'.eotij,  fhould  be  recalled,  or  that  war  fliould  be  de- 
“  dared  a  gain  (1  Athens  ;  that  thofe  who  would  not  come 

into  the  league,  or  march  againil  fnch  as  fliould  oppofe  it, 
“  fliould  be  attacked  fir'll.”  All  which  was  decreed,  and  the 
Thebans  declared  friends  and  allies  ot  the  king.  Leon,  Ti- 
magoras’s  colleague,  faid  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Artaxer- 
xes,  “  Athens  has  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  find  fome  ether 
“  ally.” 

Peiopidas,  having  obtained  all  he  defired,  left  the  court, 
without  accepting  any  mote  of  the  king’s  many  prefents,  than 
what  was  ncceffary  to  carry  home  as  a  token  of  Ins  favour  and 
good  will;  and  this  aggravated  the  complaints  which  were 
made  againil  the  other  Grecian  ambaffadors,  who  were  not  fo 
referred  and  delicate  in  point  of  intereft.  One  of  thofe  from 
the  Arcadians  faid  on  his  return  home,  that  he  had  feen  many 
Haves  at  the  king’s  court,  but  no  men.  He  added,  that  all  his 
magnificence  was  rto  more  than  vain  ofter.tation,  and  that  the 
lo-much-boafted  *  plantain  ol  gold,  which  was  valued  at  fo  high 
a  price,  had  not  lhade  enough  under  it  tor  a  graishopper. 

Of  all  the  deputies,  Tim  ago' as  had  received  the  moft  pre¬ 
fects.  Pie  did  not  only  accept  of  gold  and  fiver,  but  of  a 
magnificent  bed,  and  Haves  to  make  it,  the  Creeks  not  feed¬ 
ing  to  him  .expert  enough  in  that  office  :  which  {hows  that 
fl  th  and  luxury  were  little  in  fafhion  at  Athens.  He  receiv¬ 
ed  alfo  24  cows,  with  flaves  to  take  care  of  them  ;  as  having 
occafion  to  drink  milk  for  fome  indifpofition.  Lallly,  at  his 
departure,  he  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  fea-ilde  at  the  king’s 
expence,  who  gave  four  talents  j  for  that  frrvice.  His 
colleague  Leon,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  aceufed  him  of  not 

*  It  was  a  tree  of  gold,  of  ezquifjte  workmar.fnip  and  great  value, 
which  people  Want  to  fee  out  of  curiofity,  f  4 COO  crowns. 

having 
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having  communicated  any  thing  to  him,  and  of  having  joined 
with  Pelopidas  in  every  thing.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in 
confequence,  and  condemned  to  fuller  death. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  acceptance  of  prefents  mcenled 
the  Athenians  moll  againll  Timagoras  ;  for  Epicvates,  a  Ample 
porter,  who  had  been  at  the  Tertian  court,  and  had  ailo  re¬ 
ceived  prefents,  having  laid  in  a-full  aflembly,  that  he  was  of 
opinion  a  decree  ought  to  pafs,  by  which,  inllead  of  the  nine 
Archons  annually  elected,  mne  ambalfadors  lhou;d  be  cnolen 
out  of  the  poorefl  of  the  people  to  be  fent  to  the  king,  in  o.- 
der  to  their  being  enriched  by  the  voyage  ;  the  aflembly  only 
laughed,  and  made  a  jell  of  it.  But  what  offended  them  mor^, 
was  the  Thebans  having  obtained  all  they  demanded  :  in  v\  hicl  , 
fays  Pintarcb,  they  did  not  duly  confider  the  great  reputation 
of  Pelopidas,  nor  comprehend  how  much  ftronger  and  mo.  a 
efficacious  that  was  in  perfuading,  than  all  the  harangues  and 
the  rhetorical  fiouriihes  of  the  other  ambalfadors ;  eipecially 
with  a  prince,  accuilomed  to  carefs,  and  comply  with,  the 
Itrongefl,  as  the  Thebans  undoubtedly  were  at  that  time,  and 
who  befides  was  not  forry  to  humble  Sparta  and  Athens,  the 
ancient  and  mortal  enemies  of  his  throne. 

The  elteem  and  regard  of  the  Thebans  for  Pelopidas  weic 
not  a  little  augmented  by  the  good  fuccefs  of  this  embafly, 
which  had  procured  the  freedom  of  -Greece,  and  the  re-elta- 
blifnment  of  Meflene  :  and  he  was  extremely  applauded  for 
his  conduct  at  his  return. 

But  Thefialia  was  the  theatre  where  the  valour  of  Pelopi- 
das  made  the  greatell  figure,  in  the  expedition  of  the  -  iiebai.s 
againll  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pliers.  1  lhall  relate  it  entire,  and 
unite  in  one  point  of  view  all  which  relates  to  that  great  event, 
without  any  other  interruption  than  the  journey  ot  Pelopidas 
into  Macedonia,  to  appeals  the  troubles  of  that  court. 


SECTION  VI. 

PELOPIDAS  MARCHES  AGAINST  ALEXANDER,  TYRANT  OF 

PHERiE - IS  KILLED  IN  A  BATTLE. - TRAGICAL 

END  OF  ALEXANDER. 

The  reduced  condition  of  Sparta  and  Athens*,  which  for 
many  years  had  lorded  it  over  all  Greece,  either  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  or  ieparately,  had  infpired  fume  of  their  neighbours  with 

*  A.  M.  3634.  Ant.  J.  C.  370.  Xenoph.  1.  vi.  p.  579 — 583,  et 
59S — 601.  Died.  1.  xv.  p.  371— 373. 
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the  defire  of  flipplanting  thofe  cities,  and  given  birth  to  the 
hope  of  fucceeding  them  in  the  pre-eminence.  A  power  had 
riien  up  in  Theffaly,  which  began  to  grow  formidable.  Jafor., 
tyrant  of  Phene,  had  been  declared  generaliffimo  of  the  Thef- 
falians  by  the  confent  of  the  people  of  that  province  ;  and  it 
was  to  his  merit,  univerfally  known,  he  owed  that  dignity. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  above  '8000  horfe,  and 
20,000  heavy-armed  foot,  without  reckoning  the  light-armed 
foldiers,  and  might  have  undertaken  any  thing  with  fueh  a 
body  of  difciplined  and  intrepid  troops,  who  had  an  entire  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  valour  and  conduct  of  their  rreneral.  But  death 
prevented  his  defigns.  He  was  affaffinated  by  perfons  who 
had  confpired  his  deilrudlion. 

His  two  brothers,  Polydorus  and  Polvphron,  were  fubftitut- 
ed  in  his  place,  the  latter  of  whom  killed  the.  other  for  the 
lake  of  reigning  alone,  and  was  foon  after  killed  himfeli  by 
Alexander  of  Pheras*,  who  feized  the  tyranny,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  revenging  the  death  of  Polydorus,  his  father.  Againll 
him  Pelopidas  was  fent. 

As  the  tyrant  made  open  war  againll  feveral  people  of  Thef¬ 
faly,  and  was  fecretly  intriguing  to  fubjedl  them  all,  the  citi¬ 
zens  fent  ambalfadors  to  Thebes  to  demand  troops  and  a  ge¬ 
neral.  Epamiuondas  being  employed  in  Peloponnefus,  Pelo- 
prdas  took  upon  himfelf  the  charge  of  this  expedition.  He  fet 
(•ut  for  Theffaly  with  an  army,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Larif- 
fa,  and  obliged  Alexander  to  make  his  fubmiffion  to  him.  He 
there  endeavoured  by  mild  ufage  and  friendfhip  to  change  his 
diipofition,  and  from  a  tyrant,  to  make  him  become  ajuit 
and  humane  prince  ;  but  finding  him  incorrigible,  and  of  un¬ 
exampled  brutality,  and  hearing  new  complaints  every  day  of 
his  cruelty,  debauched  life,  and  infatiable  avarice,  he  began 
to  treat  him  with  warm  reproofs  and  mehaces.  The  tyrant, 
alarmed  at  fuch  ufage,  withdrew  fecretly  with  his  guard  ;  and 
Pelopidas,  leaving  the  Tbtffalians  in  fecurity  from  any  at¬ 
tempts  of  his,  and  in  good  underflanding  with  each  other,, 
fee  out  for  Macedonia,  where  his  prefence  had  been  defired. 

Amyntas  II.  was  lately  dead,  and  had  left  iffue  three  legi¬ 
timate  children,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  one 
natural  fon  called  Ptolemy.  Alexander  reigned  but  one  year, 
and  was  fuccecded  by  Perdiccasf,  with  whom  his  brother 

ptoletyy 

■ 

*  A.  M.  363  i.  Ant.  J.  C.  369. 

f  Plutarch  jhakes  this  quarrel- between  Alexander  and  Ptolemy f. 
which  cannot  fgree  with  iEfchines’s  account  (de  Fall.  Legat.  p.  -jOO.)  of 
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Ptolemy  difputed  the  crown.  The  two  brothers  invited  Pelo¬ 
pidas  either  to  be  the  arbitrator  and  judge  of  their  quarrel,  or 
to  efpoufe  the  fide  on  which  he  lhould  fee  the  moif  right. 

Pelopidas  was  no  fooner  arrived,  than  he  put  an  end  to  aU 
diiputes,  and  recalled  thofe  who  had  been  baniihed  by  either 
party.  Plaving  taken  Philip,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  and 
30  other  children  of  the  noblell  families  of  Macedonia  for 
hoftages,  he  carried  them  to  Thebes  ;  to  fhow  the  Greeks  how 
far  the  authority,  of  the  Thebans  extended,  from  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  their  arms,  and  an  entire  confidence  in  their  juftice 
and  fidelity.  It  was  this  Philip  who  was  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  afterwards  made  war  again  ft  the  Greeks,  to 
fubjedt  them  to  his  power. 

The  troubles  and  factions  arofe  again  in  Macedonia  fome 
years  after,  occafioined  by  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  who  was- 
killed  in  a  battle.  The  friends  of  the  deceafea  called  111  Pe- 
lopidas.  Being  defirous  to  arrive  before  Ptolemy  had  time  to 
execute  his  projects,  who  made  new  efforts  to  eftablifh  him- 
felf  upon  the  throne,  and  not  having  an  army,  he  raifed  fome 
mercenary  troops  in  hafte,  with  whom  he  marched  again  ft 
Ptolemy.  When  they  were  near  each  other,  Ptolemy  found 
means  to  corrupt  thofe  mercenary  foldiers  by  prefents  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  his  fide.  At  the  fame  time, 
awed  by  the  reputation  and  name  of  Pelopidas,  lie  went  to 
meet  him  as  his  fuperior  and  mafter,  had  recourfe  to  careffes 
and  entreaties,  and  promifed  in  the  moll  folemn  manner  to 
hold  the  crown  only  as  guardian  to  the  fen  of  the  deceafiT, 
to  acknowledge  as  friends  and  enemies  all  thofe  who  were  fo 
to  the  Thebans;  and  in  fecurity  of  his  engagements,  he  gave- 
his  foil  Philoxenus  and  50  other  children,  who  were  educat¬ 
ed  with  him,  as  hoftages.  Thefe  Felopidas  fent  to  Thebes. 

The  treachery  of  the  mercenary  foldiers  ran  very  much  in 
his  thoughts.  He  was  informed,  that  they  had  fent  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  effects,  with  their  wives  and  children,  into 
the  city  Pharfalus*,  and  conceived  that  a  fair  opportunity  for 
being  revenged  of  them  for  their 'perfidy.  He  therefore  drew 
together  fome  Theflalian  troops,  and  marched  to  Pharfahis,- 
where  he  was  fcarce  arrived  before  Alexander  the  tyrant  came 
againft  him  with  a  powerful  army.  Pelopidas,  who  had  been 

the  affairs  of  Perdiccas  after  Alexander’s  death,  which  I  fhc.ll  relate  in 
the  hiftory  of  Philip.  As  JEfchines  was  their  cotemporary,  i  thought  it 
proper  to  fubftitute  Perdiccas  to  Alexander. 

*  A  city  of  Thelfaly. 
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appointed  ambaffador  to  him,  believing  that  he  came  to  j uft'i . 
fy  himfelf,  and  to  anfwer  the  complaints  of  the  Thebans,, 
went  to  him  with  only  Ifmenius  in  his  company,  without  any 
precaution.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  his  being  an  knpious 
wretch,  as  void  of  faith  as  of  honour  ;  but  he  imagined,  that 
refpeCt  for  Thebes,  and  regard  to  his  dignity  and  reputation, 
would  prevent  him  from  attempting  any  thing  againlc  his  per- 
fon.  lie  was  miltaken ;  for  the  tyrant,  feeing  them  alone  and 
unarmed,  made  them  both  prifoners,  and  feized  Pharfalus. 

Polybius  exceedingly  blames  the  imprudence  of  Pelopidas 
upon  this  occafion*.  There  is  in  the  commerce  of  fociety, 
fays  he,  certain  affuranets,  and  as  it  were  ties  of  mutual  fa’th,. 
upon  which  one  -may  reaionably  rely  :  fuch  are  the  fantffity  of 
oaths,  the  pledge  of  wives  and  children  delivered  as  hoftages, 
and,  above  ail,  the  confiflency  of  the  pall  conduct  of  thole  with 
whom  one  treats :  when,  notwithstanding  thele-  motives  for  our 
confidence,  we  are  deceived,  it  is  a  misfortune,  but  not  a  fault  : 
but  to  trail  one’s  felt  to  a  known  traitor,  a  reputed  villain,  is, 
certainly  an  unpardonable  inilance  of  error  and  temerity. 

-j-  So  black  a  perfidy  filled  Alexander’s  fubjecls  with  terror 
and  diftrnft,  who  very  much  fnfpedted,  that  after  fo  flagrant 
an  injuftice  and  fo  daring  a  crime,  the  tyrant  would  fpave  no¬ 
body,  and  would  look  upon  himfelf  upon  all  occafians,  and 
with  all  forts  of  people,  as  a  man  in  dtfpair,  that  needed  no 
farther  regard  to  his  conduct  and  actions.  When  the  news 
was  brought  to  Thebes,  the  Thebans,  incenfed  at  fo  vile  an 
infult,  immediately  fent  an  army  into  Thcflaly  ;  and  as  they 
were  difpleafed  with  Epaminondas,  upon  the  groundlefs  fuf- 
picion  of  his  having  been  too  favourable  to  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans  upon  a  certain  occafion,  they  nominated  other  generals  ; 
fo  that  he  ferv.ed  in  this  expedition  only  as  a  private  mam. 
The  love  of  his  country  arid  of  the  public  good. extinguished 
all  refentment  in  the  heart  of  that  great  man,  and  would  not 
permit  him,  as  is.tco  common,  to  abandon  its  lervice  through 
any,  pique  of  honour,  or  perfonal  difeontent, 

The  tyrant  however  carried  Pelopidas  to  Pherce,  and  made 
a  fhow  of  him  to  all  the  world  at  firft,  imagining  that  fuch  a, 
treatment  would  humble  his  pride  and  abate  his  courage.  But 
Pelopidas,  feeing  the  inhabitants  of  Phase  in  great  con  del-na¬ 
tion,  perpetually  confoled  th*m,  advifing  them  not  to  defpair, 
and  a  flu  ring  them  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  tyrant 

*  Lib.  viii.  p.  5*1. 

j  Piut.  in  Pclop.  p.  292,  293.  Diod,  1.  xv.  p.  582,  383. 
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would  be  punifhed.  He  caufed  him  to  be  told,  that  it  was 
as  imprudent  as  unjuft  to  torture  and  put  to  death  every  day 
fo  many  innocent  citizens,  that  had  never  done  him  any  wrong, 
and  to  fpare  his  life,  who,  he  knew,  would  no  fooner  be  oat 
of  his  hands,  than  he  would  punifh  him  as  his  crimes  deferv- 
ed.  The  tyrant,  uftotiiihed  at  his  great nefs  of  foul,  tent  to 
afk  him  why  he  took  fo  much  pains  for  death  ?  “  It  is,”  re¬ 
turned  the  illuftrious  prifoncr,  “  that  thou  mayeft  perilh  the 
u  fooner  by  being  Hill  more  deteftable  to  the  gods  and  men.” 

From  that  time  the  tyrant  gave  orders  that  nobody  fliould 
fee  or  fpeak  to  him.  But  Thebe  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Jafon,  who  had  alfo  been  tyrant  of  Pherae,  having  heard  of 
the  co.iftancy  and  courage  of  Pelopidas  from  thole  who  guard¬ 
ed  him,  had  a  euriofny  to  fee  and  converfe  with  him  ;  and 
Alexander  could  not  r-efufe  her  Bis  pernhflion  He  loved, 
her  tenderly,  if  a  tyrant  may  be  faid  to  love  any  body  :  bat 
notwith.ftaiiding  that  tesdernefs,  he  treated  her  very  cruelly, 
and  was  in  perpetual  dillru ft  even  of  her.  Pie  never  went  to 
her  apartment  without  a  Have  before  him  with  a  naked  fword 
In  his  hand,  and  fending  fome  of  his  guard  to  fearch  every 
colter  for  concealed  poniards.  Wretched  prince,  cries  Cicero, 
who  could  conlide  more  in  a  flave  and  a  Barbarian,  thaa 
in  his  own  wife  ! 

Thebe  therefore  defiring  to  fee  Pelopidas,  found  him  in  a 
melancholy  condition,  dreffed  in  a  poor  habit,  his  hair  and 
beard  neglected,  and  void  of  every  thing  that  might  confole 
him  in  Bis  diftrefs.  Not  being  able  to  refrain  from  tears  at 
fuch  a  fight,  “  Ah  unfortunate  Pelopidas,”  faid  fhe,  “  how  I 
“  lament  your  poor  wife  !”  “  No,  Thebe,”  replied  he,  “  it 
“  is  yourfelf  you  Ihould  lament,  who  can  buffer  fuch  a  mon- 
“  Her  as  Alexander  without  being  his  prifoner.”  T’nofe  words 
touched  Thebe  to  the  quick  ;  for  it  was  with  extreme  reluc¬ 
tance  (lie  bore  tiie  tyrant’s  cruelty,  violence,  and  infamous 
way  of  living.  Hence  going  often  to  fee  Pelopidas,  and  fre¬ 
quently  bewailing  before  him  the  injuries  fhe  buffered,  fhe 
daily  conceived  new  abhorrence  for  her  hulband,  whilff  hatred 
and  the  delire  of  revenge  grew  ffrong  in  her  heart. 

The  Theban  generals,  who  had  entered  Theffaly,  did  no¬ 
thing  there  of  anyr  importance,  and  were  obliged,  by  their  in¬ 
cap  city  and  ill  conduct,  to  abandon  the  country.  The  tyrant 
purfued  them  in  their  retreat,  haraffed  them  fhamefully,  and 
killed  abundance  of  their  troops.  The  whole  army  had  been 


defeated, 


*  Cic.  dc  Offic.  1,  ii.  n.  25. 
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defeated,  if  the  foldiers  had  not  obliged  Epaminondas,  who 
ferved  as  a  private  man  amongil  them,  to  take  upon  him  the 
command.  Epaminondas,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  and  light¬ 
armed  foot,  polled  himfelf  in  the  rear  ;  where  fometimes  fuf- 
taining  the  enemy’s  attacks,  and  fometimes  charging  them  in 
Ills  turn,  he  completed  the  retreat  with  fuccefs,  and  preferved 
the  Boeotians.  The  generals  upon  their  return  were  each  of 
them  fined  10,000  drachms*,  and  Epaminondas  fubftituted 
in  their  place.  As  the  public  good  was  his  foie  view,  he 
overlooked  the  injurious  treatment  and  kind  of  affront  which 
he  had  received,  and  had  full  amends  in  the  glory  that  at¬ 
tended  fo  generous  and  difinterefted  a  conduct. 

Some  days  after,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army  into 
Theffaly;  whither  his  reputation  had  preceded  him.  It  had 
fpread  already  both  terror  and  joy  through  the  whole  country; 
terror  amongil  the  tyrant’s  friends,  whom  t’iie  very  name  of 
Epaminondas  difmayed,  and  joy  amongil  the  people,  from  the 
aiTurance  of  being  ipeedily  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the 
tyranny,  and  the  tyrant  punifhed  for  all  his  crimes.  But  Epa¬ 
minondas,  preferring  the  fafety  of  Pelopidas  to  his  own  glory, 
inftead  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour,  as  he  might  have 
done,  chofe  rather  to  protraft  it;  from  the  apprehenfion,  that 
the  tyrant,  if  reduced  to  defpair,  like  a  wild  bead,  would  turn 
his  whole  rage  upon  his  priloner ;  for  he  knew  the  violence 
and  brutality  ot  his  nature,  which  would  hearken  neither  to 
reafon  nor  jullice;  and  that  he  took  delight  in  burying  men 
alive;  that  fome  he  covered  with  the  Ileitis  of  bears  and  wild 
boars,  that  his  dogs  might  tear  them  in  pieces;  or  he  fhot  them 
to  death  with  arrows.  Thele  were  his  frequent  fports  and  di- 
Yeriions.  In  the  cities  of  Melibeea  and  Seotufaf,  which  were' 
in  alliance  with  him,  he  called  an  affembly  of  the  citizens, 
and  caufing  them  to  be  furrounded  by  his  guards,  he  ordered 
the  throats  of  all  their  young  to  be  cut  in  his  prefence. 

Hearing  one  day  a  famous  adlor  perform  a  part  in  the  Tro- 
ades  of  Euripides,  he  fuddenly  went  out  of  the  theatre,  and 
fent  to  the  adlor  to  tell  him,  not  to  be  under  any  apprehenfion 
upon  that  account;  for  that  his  leaving  the  place  was  not  from 
any  difeontent  in  regard  to  him,  but  becaufe  he  was  afnamed 
to  let  the  citizens  fee  him  weep  the  misfortunes  of  Hercules 
and  Andromache,  who  had  cut  fo  many  of  their  throats  with¬ 
out  any  compaffion. 

Though  he  was  little  fufceptible  of  pity,  he  was  much  fo  of 


*  About  L.  22 j.  Sterling. 
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fear  at  this  time.  Amazed  at  the  fudden  arrival  of  Epami- 
nondas,  and  dazzled  with  the  majetty  that  furrounded  him,  he 
made  halte  to  difpatch  perfons  to  him  with  apologies  for  his 
conduit.  Epaminondas  could  not  fuffer  that  the  Thebans 
fhould  make  either  peace  01'  alliance  with  fo  wicked  a  man. 
He  only  granted  him  a  truce  for  30  days,  and  after  having 
got  Pelopidas  and  Ifmenius  out  of  his  hands,  he  retired  with 
his  troops. 

*  Fear  is  not  a  mafter  whofe  leffons  make  any  deep  and  laft- 
ing  impreffion  upon  the  mind  of  man.  The  tyrant  of  Pherte 
foon  returned  to  his  natural  difpofition.  He  ruined  feveral 
cities  of  Theffaly,  and  put  garrifons  into  thofe  of  Phthia, 
Achaea,  and  Magnefia.  Thofe  cities  fent  deputies  to  Thebes 
to  demand  a  fuccour  of  troops,  praying  that  the  command  of 
them  might  be  given  to  Pelopidas;  which  was  granted.  Pie 
was  upon  the  point  of  fetting  out,  when  there  happened  a 
fudden  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  by  which  the  city  of  Thebes  was 
darkened  at  noon-day.  The  dread  and  confternation  was  ge¬ 
neral.  Pelopidas  knew  very  well  that  this  accident  had  no¬ 
thing  more  than  natural  in  it;  but  he  did  not  think  it  proper 
for  him  to  expofe  70CO  Thebans  againft  their  will,  nor  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  march  in  the,  terror  and  apprehenfion  with  which 
lie  perceived  they  were  feized.  He  therefore  gave  himfelf  to 
the  Thdlalians  alone,  and  taking  with  him  300  horle  of  fuch 
Thebans  and  It  rangers  as  would  follow  him,  he  departed  con¬ 
trary  to  the  prohibition  of  the  foothfayers,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  molt  wife  and  judicious. 

Pie  was  perfonally  incenfed  againft  Alexander,  in  refent- 
ment  of  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  him.  What.  Thebe 
his  wife  had  faid,  and  he  himfelf  knew,  of  the  general  difeon- 
tent  in  regard  to  the  tyrant,  gave  him  hopes  of  finding  great 
divifions  in  his  court,  and  an  univerfal  difpofition  to  revolt. 
But  his  ftrongeft  motive  was  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
action  in  itfelf.  For  his  foie  defire  and  ambition  was  to  fhow 
all  Greece,  that  at  the  fame  time  the  Lacedcemonians  fent 
generals  and  officers  to  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  and  the  Athenians 
on  their  part  were  in  a  manner  in  the  pay  of  Alexander,  to 
whom  they  had  erected  a  ftatue  of  brafs,  as  to  their  benefactor, 
the  Thebans  were  the  only  people  that  declared  war  againft 
tyranny,  and  endeavoured  to  exterminate  from  amongft  the 
Greeks  all  unjuft  and  violent  government. 

After  having  afiembled  his  army  at  Pharfalus,  he  marched 

*  Plut.  in  Pelop.  p.  395 — 298.  Xenoph.  1,  vi.  p.  601. 
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againft  the  tyrant ;  who,  being  apprized  that  Pelopidas  had 
but  few  Thebans,  and  knowing  that  his  own  infantry  was 
twice  as  ftrong  as  that  of  the  Theffalians,  advanced  to  meet 
him.  Pelopidas  being  told  by  fomebo.dy,  that  Alexander  ap¬ 
proached  with  a  great  army:  “  So  much  the  better,”  replied 
he,  “  we  fnall  beat  the  greater  number.” 

Near  a  place  called  Cynocephalus,  there  were  very  high  and 
fleep  hills,  which  lay  in  the  tnidff  of  the  plain.  Both  armies 
were  in  motion  to  feize  that  poll  with  their  foot,  when  Pelo¬ 
pidas  ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge  that  of  the  enemy.  The 
horfe  of  Pelopidas  broke  Alexander’s,  and  whilft  they  purfued 
them  upon  the  plain,-  Alexander  appeared  fuddenly  upon  the 
top  of  the  hills,  having  outftripped  the  Theffalians;  and 
charging  rudely  fuch  as  endeavoured  to  force  thofe  heights 
and  intrench ments,  he  killed  the  foremoft,  and  repulfed  the 
others,  whom  their  wounds  obliged  to  give  way.  Pelopidas, 
feeing  this,  recalled  his  horfe,  and  giving  them  orders  to  attack 
the  enemy’s  foot,  he  took  his  buckler,  and  ran  to  thofe  who 
fought  upon  the  hills. 

He  prefently  made  way  through  his  infantry,  and  paffed  in 
a  moment  from  the  rear  to  the  front,  revived  his  foldiers’  vi¬ 
gour, and  courage  in  fuph  a  manner,  as  made  the  enemies  be¬ 
lieve  themfelves  attacked  by  frefh  troops.  They  fupported  two 
or  three  charges  with  great  refoluticn:  but  finding  Pelopidas’s 
infantry  continually  gaining  ground,  and  that  his  cavalry  were 
returned  from  the  purfuit  to  fupport  them,  they  began  to  give 
way,  and  retired  (lowly, f  flill  making  head  in  their  retreat. 
Pelopidas,  feeing  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  from  the  top 
of  the  hills,  which,  though  it  was  not  yet  actually  put  to  flight, 
began  to  break,  and  was  in  great  diforder,  he  flopped  for  fome 
time,  looking  about  every  where  for  Alexander. 

As  foon  as  he  perceived  him  upon  his  right  wing,  rallying 
and  encouraging  his  mercenary  foldiers,  he  could  contain  him- 
felf  no  longer,  but  fired  with  that  view,  and  abandoning;  to  his 
foie  refeutment  the  care  of  his  life,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
battle,  he  got  a  great  way  before  his  battalions;  and  ran  for¬ 
wards  with  all  his  force,  calling  upon  and  defying  Alexander. 
The  tyrant  made  no  anfwer  to  his  defiance,  and  not  daring  to 
wait  his  coining  up,  withdrew  to  hide  lnmfcif  amongft  his 
guards.  The  battalion  {lauding  firm  for  fotre  time,  Pelopidas 
broke  the  firil  ranks,  and  killed  the  greatcil  part  of  the  guards 
upon  the  fpot.  The  refl  continuing  the  fight  at  a  diilance, 
pferced  his  arms  and  breall  at  length  with  their  javelins.  The 
Theffalians,  alarmed  at  the  danger  in  which  they  faw  him,  made 
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*11  the  hafte  they  could  from  the  tops  of  the  hills  to  his  afiilt- 
ance;  but  he  was  fallen  dead  when  they  arrived.  The  infantry 
and  the  Theban  horfe,  returning  to  the  fight  again!!  the  ene¬ 
my’s  main  body,  put  them  to  flight,  and  purfued  them  a  great 
way.  The  plain  was  covered  with  the  dead;  for  more  than 
3000  of  the  tyrant’s  troops  were  killed. 

This  attion  of  Pelopidas,  though  it  appears  the  effect  of  a 
confummate  valour,  is  inexcufable,  and  has  been  generally  con¬ 
demned,  becaufe  there  is  no  true  valour  without  wifdom  and 
prudence.  The  greateft  courage  is  cool  and  fedate.  It  fpares 
itlelf  where  it  ought,  and  expofes  itfelf  when  occafion  makes  it 
neceffary.  A  general  ought  to  lee  every  thing,  and  to  have 
every  thing  in  his  thoughts.  To  be  in  a  condition  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy  on  all  occal'tons,  he  mufl  not  precipitate  himfelf 
to  the  danger  of  being  cut  off,  and  of  caufing  the  lols  of  his 
army  by  his  death. 

*  Euripides,  alter  having  fuid  in  one  of  his  pieces,  that  it  is 
highly  glorious  for  the  general  of  an  army  to  obtain  the  victory 
by  taking  care  of  his  own  life,  adds,  “  That  if  it  be-  neceffary 
“  for  him  to  die,  it  muil  be  when  he  refigns  his  life  into  the 
“  hands  of  virtue;”  to  fignify,  that  only  virtue,  not  paffion, 
anger,  or  revenge,  has  a  right  over  the  life  of  a  general,  and 
that  the  fir  lb  duty  of  valour  is  to  preferve  him  who  preferves 
others- 

f  It  is  in  this  fenfe  the  faying  of  Timotheus  is  fo  jufl  and 
amiable.  When  Chares  fhovved  the  Athenians  the  wounds  be 
had  received  whillt  he  was  their  general,  and  his  Ihield  pierced 
through  with  a  pike:  “  And  for  me,”  faid  Timotheus,  “  when 
“  I  belieged  Samos,  I  was  much  afnamed  to  fee  a  dart  fall  very 
lt  near  me,  as  having  expofed  myiclt  like  a  young  man  with- 
“  out  neceffity,  and  more  than  was  confillent  for  the  general 
“  of  fo  great  an  army.”  Hannibal  certainly  cannot  be  fufpedt- 
ed  of  fear,  and  yet  it  has  been  obferved,  that  in  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  battles  which  be  fought,  he  never  received  any  wound, 
except  only  at  the  fiege  of  Saguntum. 

It  is  therefore  not  without  reafon,  that  Pelopidas  is  reproach¬ 
ed  with  having  facrificed  all  his  other  virtues  to  his  valour,  by 
fuch  a  prodigality  of  his  life,  and  with  having  died  rather  for 
himfelf  than  1  11s  country. 

Never  was  captain  more  lamented  than  him.  His  death 
changed  the  vidlory  fo  lately  gained  into  mourning.  A  profound 
filence  and  univerfal  affliction  reigned  throughout  the  whole 

*  Pint.  in.  Pelop.  p.  317.  f  Ibid.  p.  278. 
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army,  as  if  it  had  been  entirely  defeated.  When  his  body  was 
carried  to  Thebes,  from  every  city  by  which  it  pr.ffed,  the 
people  of  all  ages  and  fexes,  the  magiftrates  and  priells,  came 
out  to  meet  the  bier,  and  to  march  in  proceffion  before  it, 
carrying  crowns,  trophies,  and  armour  of  gold.  The  Thefla- 
lians,  who  were  at  the  fame  time  highly  affiicled  for  his  death, 
and  equally  fenfible  of  their  obligations  to  him,  made  it  their 
requeft,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  celebrate  at  their  foie 
expence  the  obfequies  of  a  general,  who  had  devoted  himfelf 
for  their  prefervation ;  and  that  honourable  privilege  could  not 
be  rcfufed  to  their  grateful  zeal. 

His  funeral  was  magnificent,  efpecially  in  the  fincere  afflic¬ 
tion  of  the  Thebans  and  ThefTalians  ;  for,  fays  Plutarch,  the 
external  pomp  of  mourning,  and  thofe  marks  of  forrow,  which 
may  be  impofed  by  the  public  authority  upon  the  people,  are 
not  always  certain  proofs  of  their  real  fentiments.  The  tears 
which  flow  in  private  as  well  as  public,  the  regret  exprefled 
equally  by  great  and  final],  the  praifes  given  by  the  general  and 
unanimous  voice  to  a  perfon  who  is  no  more,  and  from  whom 
nothing  further  is  expected,  are  an  evidence  not  to  be  queftion- 
ed,  and  an  homage  never  paid  but  to  virtue.  Such  were  the 
obfequies  of  Pelopidas,  and,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  more  great 
and  magnificent  could  be  imagined. 

Thebes  was  not  contented  with  lamenting  Pelopidas,  but 
refolved  to  avenge  him.  A  fmall  army  of  7000  foot  and  700 
horfe  were  immediately  fent  againft  Alexander.  The  tyrant, 
who  had  not  yet  recovered  the  terror  of  his  defeat,  was  in  no 
condition  to  defend  himfelf.  He  was  obliged  to  reftore  to  the 
ThefTalians  the  cities  he  had  taken  from  them,  and  to  give  the 
Magnefians,  P'nthians,  and  Achxans,  their  liberty,  to  withdraw 
liis  garrifons  from  their  country,  and  to  fwear  that  he  would 
always  obey  the  Thebans,  and  march  at  their  orders  againft  all 
their  enemies. 

Such  a  punifhment  was  very  gentle  ;  nor,  fays  Plutarch,  did 
it  appear  fufficient  to  the  gods,  or  proportioned  to  his  crimes. 
They  had  referve  done  for  him  worthy  of  a  tyrant.  Thebe, 
his  wife,  who  fawwith  horror  and  deteftation  the  cruelty  and 
perfidy  of  her  hufband,  and  had  not  forgot  the  leffons  and  ad¬ 
vice  which  Pelopidas  had  given  her,  whilft  in  prifon,  entered 
into  a  confpiracy,  with  her  three  brothers,  to  kill  him.  The 
tyrant’s  whole  palace  was  full  of  guards,  who  kept  watch  in  the 
uio-ht;  but  he  placed  little  confidence  in  them  ;  and  as  his  life 
was  in  fome  fort  in  their  hands,  he  feared  them  the  moll  of  all 
men.  He  lay  in  a  high  chamber,  to  which  he  afeended  by  a 
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ladder  that  was  drawn  up  after  his  entrance.  Near  this  cham' 
ber  a  -great  dog  was  chained  to  guard  it.  He  was  exceedingly 
fierce,  and  knew  nobody  but  his  matter,  Thebe,  and  the  Have 
who  fed  him. 

The  time  pitched  upon  for  the  execution  of,  the  plot  being 
arrived,  Thebe  fhut  up  her  brothers  during  the  day-time,  in 
an  apartment  near  the  cyrant’s.  When  he  entered  it  at  night, 
as  he  was  full  of  meat  and  wine,  he  fell  into  a  deep  deep  im¬ 
mediately.  Thebe  went  out  prefently  after,  and  ordered  the 
Have  to  take  away  the  dog,  that  he  might  not  difturb  her  huf- 
band’s  repofe  ;  and  leatt  the  ladder  fnould  make  a  noife  when 
her  brothers  came  up  by  it,  fhe  covered  the  fteps  of  it  with 
wool.  All  things  being  thus  prepared,  (he  made  her  brothers 
afcend,  armed  with  daggers  j  who,  when  they  came  to  the 
door,  were  feized  with  terror,  and  would  go  no  farther. 
Thebe,  quite  out  of  her  wits,  threatened  to  awake  the  tyrant 
if  they  did  not  proceed  immediately,  and  to  difcover  the  plot 
to  him.  Their  fhame  and  fear  reanimated  them:  fhe  made 
them  enter,  led  them  to  the  bed,  and  held  the  lamp  herfclf, 
whilft  they  killed  him  with  repeated  wounds.  The  news  of 
his  death  was  immediately  fpread  through  the  city.  His  dead 
body  was  expofed  to  all  fort  of  outrages,  trampled  under  foot 
by  the  people,  and  given  for  a  prey  to  the  dogs  and  vultures: 
a  jutt  reward  for  his  violent  oppreffions  and  deteftable  cruelties. 


SECTION  VII. 

E  PAM  IN  ON  DAS  CHOSEN  GENERAL  OF  THE  THEBANS. 

HIS  DEATH  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  extraordinary  profperity  of  Thebes*  was  no  fmall  fub- 
je£t  of  alarm  to  the  neighbouring  ftates.  Every  thing  was  at 
that  time  in  motion  in  Greece.  A  new  w'ar  had  fprung  up 
between  the  Arcadians  and  the  Eleans,  which  had  occafioned 
anotherbetween  the  Arcadians  themfelves.  The  peopleof  Tegea 
had  called  in  the  Thebans  to  their  aid  ;  and  thofe  of  Mantinaea, 
the  Spartans  and  Athenians.  There..were  befides  feveral  other 
allies  on  each  fide.  The  former  gage  Epaminondas  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  troops,  who  immediately  entered  Arcadia,  and 
encamped  at  Tegea,  with  defign  to  attack  the  Mantinaeans, 
who  had  quitted  their  alliance  with  Thebes  to  attach  them- 
felves  to  Sparta. 

Eeiug  informed  that  Agefilaus  had  begun  his  march  with. 

*  A.  M.  3641.  Am.  J.  C.  363.  Xenoph,  1.  vii,  p.  642—644. 
?lut.  in  Ageiil.  p.  6lJ.  Died.  p.  391,  39*. 
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his  army,  and  advanced  towards  Mantinsea,  be  formed  an  en- 
terprife,  w  hich,  he  believed,  would  immortalize  his  name,  and 
entirely  reduce  the  power  of  the  enemy.  He  left  Tegea  in 
the  night  with  his  army,  unknown  to  the  Mantinaeans,  and 
marched  direftly  to  Sparta  by  a  different  route  from  that  of 
Age  Glaus.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  the  city  by 
furprife,  as  it  had  neither  walls,  defence,  nor  troops :  but  hap-, 
pily  for  Sparta,  a  Cretan  having  made  all  poffible  hafte  to  ap¬ 
prize  AgeGlaus  of  his  defign,  he  immediately  difpatched  one 
of  his  horfe  to  advife  the  city  of  the  danger  that  threatened  it, 
and  arrived  there  foon  after  in  perfon. 

He  had  fcarce  entered  the  town,  when  the  Thebans  were 
feen  palling  the  Eurotas,  and  coming  on  againlf  the  city.  Epa- 
minondas,  who  perceived  that  his  deiign  was  difcovered, 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  not  to  retire  without  fome  at¬ 
tempt.  #  He  therefore  made  his  troops  advance,  and  making 
ufe  of  valour  inflead  of  flratagem,  he  attacked  the  city  at  fe- 
rcral  quarters,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  public  place,  ana  feiz- 
ed  that  part  of  Sparta  which  lay  upon  the  fide  of  the  river. 
Agefilaus  made  head  every-where,  and  defended  hirr.felf  with 
much  more  valour  than  could  be  expected  from  his  years.  He 
faw  well,  that  it  was  not  now  a  time,  as  before,  to  fpare  him- 
felf,  and  to  aft  only  upon  the  defenfive  ;  but  that  he  had  need 
of  all  his  courage  and  daring,  and  to  fight  with  all  the  vigour 
cf  defpair  ;  means  which  he  had  never  ufed  ncr  placed  his 
confidence  in  before,  but  which  he  employed  with  great  fuc- 
•cefs  in  the  prefent  dangerous  emergency;  for  by  this  happy 
dtipairand  prudent  audacity,  he  in  a  manner  Hatched  the 
city  out  of  the  hands  of  Epaminondas.  His  fon  Archidamus, 
at  the  head  of  the  Spartan  youth,  behaved  with  incredible 
■va'i.  :  wherever  the  danger  was  greatefl,  and  with  his  fmall 
ti  ■  flopped  the  enemy,  and  made  head  againft  them  on  all 
lides. 

,  young  Spartan,  named  Ifadas,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  par¬ 
ticularly  in  this  aftion.  He  was  very  handfome  in  the  face, 
perfefkly  well  Haped,  of  an  advantageous  ftature,  and  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth.  He  had  neither  armour  nor  clothes  upon 
hisboev,  which  (hone  with  oil,  and  held  a  fpear  in  one  hand, 
a>  t  a  ; word  in  the  other.  In  this  condition  he  quitted  his  houfe 
with  the  utmnfl  eagernefs,  and  breaking  through  the  prefs  of 
th  Spartans  that  fought,  he  threw  himfelf  upon  the  enemy, 
g"uve  mortal  w  ounds  at  every  blow,  and  laid  ail  at  his  feet  who 

Q>  J 
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oppofed  him,  without  receiving  any  hurt  himfelf.  Whether 
the  enemy  were  difmayed  at  fo  altoniihing  a  fight,  or,  fays  Plu¬ 
tarch,  the  gods  took  plsafure  in  preferving  him  upon  account 
of  his  extraordinary  valour,  it  is  faid  the  Ephori  decreed  hint 
a  crown  after  the  battle  in  honour  of  his  exploits,  but  after¬ 
wards  find  him  1000  drachms*  for  having  expofed  himfelf  to 
fo  great  a  danger  without  arms. 

Epaminondas  having  failed  of  his  aim,  forefeeing  that  the 
Arcadians  would  certainly  haften  to  the  relief  of  Sparta,  anil 
not  being  willing  to  have  them  with  all  the  Lacedaemonian 
forces  upon  his  hands  at  the  fame  time,  returned  with  expe¬ 
dition  to  Tegea.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  with 
their  allies,  followed  him  clofe  in  the  rear. 

-j-That  general  cor.fidering  his  command  was  upon  the  point 
of  expiring,  that  if  he  did  not  fight,  his  reputation  might  dif¬ 
fer  extremely,  and  that  immediately  after  his  retreat,  the  ene¬ 
my  would  fall  upon  the  Theban  allies,  and  entirely  ruin  them, 
he  gave  orders  to  his  troops  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  for 
battle. 

The  Greeks  had  never  fought  amongft  themfelves  with 
more  numerous  armies.  The  Lacedaemonians  confided  of 
more  than  20,000  foot  and  2000  horfe ;  the  Thebans  of  30,000 
foot  and  3000  horfe.  Upon  the  right  wing  of  the  former, 
the  Mantinseans,  Arcadians,  and  Lacedaemonians  were  poked 
in  one  line  ;  the  Eleans  and  Achaean?,  who  were  the  weakeit 
of  their  troops,  had  the  centre  ;  and  the  Athenians  alone  cura- 
pefed  the  left  wing.  In  the  other  army,  the  Thebans  and 
Arcadians  were  on  the  left,  the  Argives  on  the  right,  and  the 
Other  allies  in  the  centre.  The  cavalry  on  each  fide  were  dif- 
pofed  in  the  wings. 

The  Theban  general  marched  in  the  fame  order  of  battle  in 

which  he  intended  to  fight,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged, 

when  he  came  up  with  the  enemy,  to  lofe,  in  the  difpoiitiou 

of  his  army,  a  time  which  cannot  be  too  much  faved  in  erreat 
•  r  £> 
enterprnes. 

lie  did  not  march  directly,  and  with  his  front  to  the  enemy, 
but  in  a  column  upon  the  hills  with  his  left  wing  foremoft,  as 
if  he  did  not  intend  to  fight  that  day.  When  he  was  over- 
againfi  them,  at  a  quarter  of  a  league’s  diilance,  he  made  his 
troops  halt  and  lay  down  their  arms,  as  if  he  defigned  to  en¬ 
camp  there.  The  enemy  in  effect  were  deceived  by  that  Hand, 
and  reckoning  no  longer  upon  a  battle,  they  quitted  their  arms, 

*  ,50c  livres. 


+  Xenoph.  I.  vLi.  p.  6-15 — 647. 
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difperfed  themfelves  about  the  camp,  and  buffered  that  ardour 
to  extinguish,  which  the  near  approach  of  a  battle  is  wont  to 
kindle  in  the  hearts  of  the  foldiers. 

Epaminondas,  however,  by  fuddenly  wheeling  his  troops  to 
the  right,  having  changed  his  column  into  a  line,  and  having 
drawn  out  the  choice  troops,  whom  he  had  exprefsly  polled  in 
front  upon  his  march,  he  made  them  double  their  files  upon  the 
front  of  his  left  wing,  to  add  to  its  ftrength,  and  to  put  it  into 
a  condition  to  attack  in  a  point  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx, 
which,  by  the  movement  he  bad  made,  faced  it  direftly.  He 
ordered  the  centre  and  right  wing  of  his  army  to  move  very 
flow,  and  to  halt  before  they  came  up  with  the  enemy,  that  he 
might  not  hazard  the  event  of  the  battle  upon  troops,  of  which 
he  had  no  great  opinion. 

He  expe&ed  to  decide  the  victory  by  that  body  of  chofen 
troops  which  he  commanded  in  perfon,  and  which  he  had 
formed  in  a  column  to  attack  the  enemy  in  a  point  like  a  gal¬ 
ley,  fays  Xenophon.  He  affured  himfelf,  that  if  he  could  pe¬ 
netrate  the  Laeedasmonian  phalanx,  in  which  the  enemy’s 
principal  force  confided,  he  Ihould  not  find  it  difficult  to  rout 
the  reft  of  their  army,  by  charging  upon  the  right  and  left  with 
his  victorious  troops. 

But  that  he  might  prevent  the  Athenians  in  the  left  wing 
from  coming  to  the  fupport  of  their  right  againft  his  intended 
attack,  he  made  a  detachment  of  his  horfe  and  foot  advance 
out  of  the  line,  and  poked  them  upon  the  riling  ground  in 
readinefs  to  flank  the  Athenians  ;  as  well  to  cover  his  right, 
as  to  alarm  them,  and  give  them  reafon  to  apprehend  being 
taken  in  flank  and  rear  themfelves,  if  they  advanced  to  fuftain 
their  right. 

After  having  difpofed  his  whole  army  in  this  manner,  he 
moved  on  to  charge  the  enemy  with  the  whole  weight  of  his 
column.  They  were  ftrangely  furprifed  when  they  faw  Epa¬ 
minondas  advance  towards  them  in  this  order,  and  refumed 
their  arms,  bridled  their  horfes,  and  made  all  the  halle  they 


could  to  their  ranks. 

Wbilft  Epaminondas  marched  againft  the  enemy,  the  cavalry 
that  covered  his  flank  on  the  left,  the  bell  at  that  time  in 
Greece,  entirely  compofed  of  Thebans  and  Theffalians,  had 
orders  to  attack  the  enemy’s  horfe.  The  Theban  general, 
whom  nothing  efcaped,  had  artfully  bellowed  bowmen,  (ling¬ 
ers,  and  dartmen,  in  the  intervals  of  his  horfe,  in  order  to 
begin  the  diforder  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  by  a  previous  dil- 
charge  of  a  fhower  of  arrows,  ftones,  and  javelins,  upon  them. 

The 
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The  other  army  had  negle&ed  to  take  the  fame  precaution,  and 
had  made  another  fault,  not  lefs  confiderable,  in  giving  as 
much  depth  to  the  fquadrons,  as  it  they  had  been  a  phalanx. 
By  this  means,  their  horle  were  incapable  of  fuppot  ting  long 
the  charge  of  the  Thebans.  Aker  having  made  feveral  inef¬ 
fectual  attacks  with  great  lofs,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  be¬ 
hind  their  infantry. 

In  the  mean  time,  Epaminondas,  with  his  body  of  foot,  had 
charged  the  Lacedcemooian  phalanx.  The  troops  fought  cm 
both  tides  with  i  lcredib'e  ardour  \  both  the  Thebans  and  La¬ 
cedaemonians  being  refolved  to  peril'll  rather  than  yield  the 
glory  of  arms  to  their  rivals.  They  began  by  fighting  with 
the  fpear  ;  and  thofe  fit  ft  arms  being  Lon  broken  in  the  Iv.Ty 
of  the  combat,  they  charged  each  other  iword  in  hand.  The 
refinance  was  equally  obftinate,  and  the  daughter  very  great 
on  both  fides.  The  troops,  defpifing  danger,  and-  cl  diving 
only  to  dillinguifh  themfelves  by  the  greatneis  of  their  adliom, 
chafe  rather  to  die  in  their  ranks,  than  to  lofe  a  llep  of  their 


ground.. 

The  furious  flaughter  on  both  fides  having  continued  a  great 
while  without  the  victory’s  inclining  to  either,  Epaminondar, 
to  force  it  to  declare  for  him,  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  an 
extraordinary  effort  in  perfon,  without  regard  to  the  danger  of 
his  own  life.  He  formed  therefore  a  troop  cf  the  braveil’aml 
mod  determinate  about  him,  and  putting  himfelf  at  the  hea  l 
of  them,  he  made  a  vigorous  charge  upon  the  enemy,  where' 
the  battle  was  moil  warm,  and  wounded  the  general  of  the 
Lacedtemonians  with  the  firft  javelin  he  threw.  His  troop,  by 
his  example,  having  wounded  or  killed  all  that  1I00J  in  their 
way,  broke  and  penetrated  the  phalanx.  The  Lacedaemon!-- 
ans,  difmayed  by  the  prefence  ot  Epaminondas,  and  overpow¬ 
ered  by  the  weight  of  that  intrepid  party,  were  reduced  to  give 
ground.  The  grofs  of  the  Theban  troop?,  animated  by  their 
general’s  example  and  facet  L,  drove  l .  k  ihe  enemy  upon  his 
right  and  left,  and  made  a  great  (laughter  of  them.  But  Line 
troops  of  the  Spartans,  perceiving  that  Lpamiuondas  abandon  ¬ 
ed  himfelf  too  much  to  his  ardour,  fuddenly  rallied,  and  r>.» 
turning  to  the  fight,  charged  him  with  a  (Lower  of  j.tvL.  . 
Whilft  he  kept  off  part  of  thofe  darts,  .fnunned  fume  of  then., 
fenced  off  others,  and  was  fighting  with  the  moll  heroic  valo,  r 
to  affure  the  victory  to  his  army,  a  Spartan,  named  Cali  ma¬ 
tes,  gave  him  a  mortal  wound  with  a  javelin  in  the  bread  aero  Is 
his  cuirafs.  i’he  vvoed  of  the  javelin  being  broke  off',  and  the 
iron  head  continuing  in  the  wound,  the  torment  was  infupport- 

B  d  3  able,,. 
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able,  and  he  fell  immediately.  The  battle  began  around  him 
with  new  fury,  the  one  fide  ufing  their  utmoft  endeavours  to 
take  him  alive,  and  the  other  to  fave  him.  The  Thebans  gain¬ 
ed  their  point  at  la  ft,  and  carried  him  off,  after  having  put  the 
enemy  to  flight.  They  did' not  purfue  them  far,  and  return¬ 
ing  immediately,  contented  themfelves  with  remaining  mafters 
of  the  field  and  of  the  dead,  without  making  any  advantage  of 
their  victory,  or  undertaking  any  thing  further,  as  if  they 
ftaid  for  the  orders  of  their  general. 

The  cavalry,  difmayed  by  the  accident  of  Epaminondas, 
whom  they  believed  to  be  dead,  and  feeming  rather  vanquifhed 
than  vi&orious,  neglefted  to  purfue  their  fuccefs  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  returned  to  their  former  poll. 

Whilft  this  paffed  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Thebans,  the 
Athenian  horfe  attacked  their  cavalry  on  the  right  ;  but  as 
the  latter,  bcfides  the  fuperiority  of  number,  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  feconded  by  the  light  infantry  ported  in  their  in¬ 
tervals,  they  charged  the  Athenians  rudely,  and  having  galled 
them  extremely  with  their  darts,  they  were  broken  and  obliged 
to  fly.  After  having  difperfed  and  repulfed  them  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  inftead  of  purfuing  them,  they  thought  proper  to  turn 
their  arms  againft  the  Athenian  foot,  which  they  took  in  flank, 
put  into  diforder,  and  pufbed  with  great  vigour,  juft  as  they 
were  ready  to  turn  tail,  the  general  of  the  Elean  cavalry,  who 
commanded  a  body  of  referve,  feeing  the  danger  of  that  pha¬ 
lanx,  came  upon  the  fpur  to  its  relief,  charged  the  Theban 
horfe,  who  expected  nothing  fo  little,  forced  them  to  retreat, 
and  regained  from  them  their  advantage.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  Athenian  cavalry,  which  had  been  routed  at  firft,  finding 
they  were  not  purfued,  rallied  themfelves,  and  inftead  of  going 
to  the  abidance  of  their  foot,  which  was  roughly  handled,  they 
attacked  the  detachment  potted  by  the  Thebans  upon  the 
heights  without  the  line,  and  put  it  to  the  fword. 

After  thefe  different  movements,  and  this  alternative  of  Ioffes 
and  advantages,  the  troops  on  both  fides  flood  Hill  and  refted 
upon  their  arms,  and  the  trumpets  of  the  two  armies,  as  if  by 
confent,  founded  the  retreat  at  the  fame  time.  Each  party 
pretended  to  the  victory,  and  eredted  a  trophy  ;  the  Thebans, 
becaufe  they  had  defeated  the  right  wing,  and  remained  maf- 
ters  of  the  field  of  battle  ;  the  Athenians,  becaufe  they  cut  the 
detachment  in  pieces.  And  from  this  point  of  honour,  both 
fides  refufed  at  firft  to  afk  leave  to  bury  their  dead,  which,  with 
the  ancients,  was  confeffing  their  defeat.  The  Lacedaemo- 
®ians,  however,  fent  firft  to  demand  that  permiflion  ;  after 

which, 
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which,  the  reft  had  no  thoughts  but  of  paying  the  latl  duties 
to  the  flain. 

Such  was  the  event  of  the  famous  battle  of  Mantintea.  Xe¬ 
nophon,  in  his  relation  of  it,  recommends  the  difpofition  of  the 
Theban  troops  and  the  order  of  battle  to  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion,  which  he  defcribes  as  a  man  of  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  art  of  war  ;  and  Monfieur  Follard,  who  juftly  looks 
upon  Epaminondas  as  one  of  the  gteateft  generals  Greece  ever 
produced,  in  his  defcription  of  the  fame  battle,  ventures  to  call 
it  the  mafterpiece  of  that  great  captain. 

Epaminondas  had  been  carried  info  the  camp.  The  fur- 
geons,  after  having  examined  the  wound,  declared  that  he 
would  expire  as  form  as  the  head  of  the  dart  was  drawn  out  of 
it.  Thofe  words  gave  all  that  were  prefent  the  utmoft  furrow 
and  affliction,  who  were  inconfola'ole  on  Seeing  fo  great  a  man 
about  to  die,  and  to  die  without  iffue.  For  him,  the  only  con¬ 
cern  he  expreffed,  was  about  his  ^rms,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the 
battle.  When  they  ihowed  him  his  Shield,  and  aifured  him 
that  the  Thebans  had  gained  the  victory,  turning  towards  his 
friends  with  a  calm  and  ferene  air  :  “  Do  not  regard,”  fa:d  he, 
“  this  day ’as  the  end  of  my  life,  but  as  the  beginning  of  my 
“  happinefs,  and  the  completion  of  my  glory.  I  leave  Thebes 
“  triumphant,  proud  Sparta  humbled,  and  Greece  delivered 
“  from  the  yoke  of  fervitude.  For  the  reft,  I  do  not  reckon 
“  that  I  die  without  ilfue  ;  Leudtra  and  Mantinaeaare  two  ii- 
“  luitrious  daughters,  that  will  not  fail  to  keep  my  name  alive, 
“  and  to  tranfmit  it  to  pofterity.”  Having  fpoke  to  this  ef¬ 
fect:,  he  drew  the  head  of  the  javelin  out  of  his  wound,  and  ex¬ 
pired. 

It  may  truly  be  faid,  that  the  Theban  power  expired  with 
this  great  man  ;  whom  Cicero  *  feems  to  rank  above  all  the 
illuStrious  men  Greece  ever  produced,  j  Juftin  is  of  the  fame 
opinion,  when  he  fays,  That  as  a  dart  is  no  longer  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  wound  when  the  point  of  it  is  blunted,  fo  Thebes, 
after  having  loft,  its  general,  was  no  longer  formidable  to  its 

*  Epaminondas,  princeps,  meo  judicio,  GnEcise.  Acad.  1. 

i.  n.  4. 

f  Nam  Ccuti  telo,  fi  primam  aciem  prsefregeris,  reliquo  ferro  vim 
■ocendi  fuftuleris;  fie  illo  velut  mucrone  teli  ablato  duce  Thebanoruin, 
rei  quoque  publics:  vires  hebetatae  funt :  ut  non  tam  ilium  amififle,  quam 
cum  illo  omnes  interiiffe  viderentur.  Nam  neque  hunc  ante  ducem 
ulhim  memorabile  bellum  geffere,  nec  poltea  virtutibus,  fed  cladibus, 
infignes  futre :  ut  manifeftum  fit,  patri*  gloriam  et  natam  et  cxtinctam 
cum  eo  luiffe.  Jultin.  1.  vj.  c.  8, 
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Enemies,  and  its  power  feemed  to  have  loft  its  edge,  and  to 
be  annihilated  by  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  Before  him, 
that  city- -was  not  diitinguifhed  by  any  memorable  action,  and 
afterwards,  it  was  not  famous  for  its  virtues  but  misfortunes, 
till  it  funk  into  its  original  obfeurity  )  fo  that  it  faw  its  glory- 
take  birth,  and  expire  with  this  great  man. 

It  has  been  * * * §  doubted  whether  he  was  a  move  excellent  can- 
tain  or  good  man.  He  fought  not  power  for  himfelf,  but  for 
his  country  ;  and  was  fo  perfectly  void  of  felf-intereft,.  that,  at 
his  death,  he  was  not  worth  the  expences  of  his  funeral.  Tuny 
a  phi'oiopher,  and  poor  out  of  taibe,  he  dtipifed  riches,  with¬ 
out  affedbng  any  reputation  from  that  contempt  ;  and  if  Julliir 
may  be  believed,  he  coveted  glory  as  little  as  he  did  money. 
It  was  always  again!!  his  will  that  commands  were  conferred 
upon  him,  and  he  behaved  himfelf  in  them  in  fitch  a  manner, 
as  did  more  honour  to  dignities,  than  dignities  tc  him. 

Though  poor  himfelf,  and  without  any  ellate,  his  very  po¬ 
verty,  by  drawing  upon  him  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  the 
rich,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  others.  One 
of  his  friends  being  in  great  neceffity,  Epaminondas  fent  him- 
to  a  very  rich  citizen,  with  orders  to  afk  him  for  icoo  -j~  crowns 
in  his  name.  That  rich  man  coming  to  his  houfe,  to  know 
his  motives  for  diredting  his  friend  to  him  upon  fucli  an  errand  t 
“  JWhy,”  replied  Epaminondas,  “  it  is  becaufe  this  hone  it 
41  man  is  in  want,  and  you  are  rich 

He  had  ||  cultivated  thofe  generous  and  noble  fentirnents  in 
himfelf  by  the  iludy  of  polite  learning  and  philofophy,  which 
he  had  made  his  ufual  employment  and  foie  delight  from  his 
earlieil  infancy  ;  fo  that  it  was  furprifihg  and  a  epe  ft  ion  fre¬ 
quently  allied,  how,  and  at  what  time,  it  was  pollible  for  a 
man,  always  bufy  amonglt  books,  to  attain,  or  rather  feize, 
the  knowledge  of  the  art  military  in  fo  great  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection.  Fond  of  leifure,  which  he  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of’ 
philofophy,  his  darling  pafiion,  he  Ihunned  public  employments, 


*  Fuit  incertum,  vir  melior  an  dux  eflfet.  Nam  imperium  non  fibi 

ftmper,  fed  patrix  quxfivit ;  et  pecunias  adeo  parcus  fuit,  ut  fumptus 
funeri  defuerit.  Glorix  quoque  non  cupidior,  quam  pecunix :  quippe; 
recufanti  omnia  irnperia  ingefta  funt,  honorel'que  itagefit,  ut  ornamentum 
Bon  accipere,  fed  dare  ipfi  dignitati  videretur.  Juftin. 

+  A  talent.  t  Plut.  de  prxeept.  reipub.  ger.  p.  3op. 

§  "On  X£'4?os,  Sros  w!  ffat  ol  vkUTU;. 

||  Jam  literarum  ftudium,  jam  philofophix  doftrina  tanta,  ut  mirabilc 
videretur,  unde  tam  infignis  militise  feientia  homini  inter  littras  nato, 
Juftin. 

and' 
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and  made  no  interefts  but  to  exclude  himfelf  from  them.  His 
moderation  concealed  him  fo  well,  that  he  lived  obfcure  and 
almoil  unknown.  His  merit  however  difcovered  him.  He  was 
taken  from  his  folitude  by  force,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
armies  ;  and  he  demonftrated  that  philofophv,  though  gene¬ 
rally  in  contempt  with  thofe  who  afpire  at  the  glory  of  arms, 
is  wonderfully  ufeful  in  forming  heroes  ;  for  beiides  its  being 
a  great  advance  towards  conquering  the  enemy,  to  know  how 
to  conquer  one’s  felf,  in  this  fchool* * * §  anciently  were  taught  the 
great  maxims  of  true  policy,  the  rules  of  every  kind  of  duty, 
the  motives  for  a  true  difcharge  of  them,  what  we  owe  our 
country,  the  right  ufe  of  authority,  wherein  true  courage  con- 
fills  :  in  a  word,  the  qualities  that  form  the  good  citizen,  ftatef- 
man,  and  great  captain. 

He  pofieffed  all  the  ornaments  of  the  mind  :  he  had  the  ta¬ 
lent  of  fpeaking  in  perfection,  and  was  well  verfed  in  the  moft 
fublime  fciences.  But  a  modeft  referve  threw  a  veil  over  all 
thofe  excellent  qualities,  which  {till  augmented  their  value, 
and  of  which  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  oftentatious. 
Spintharus,  in  giving  his  character,  faid,  “  •{•  That  he  never  had 
“  met  with  a  man,  who  knew  more  and  fpoke  lefs.” 

It  may  be  faid  therefore  of  Epaminondas,  that  he  falfified 
the  proverb,  which  treated  the  Boeotians  as  grofs  and  ftupid. 
This  was  their  common  £  characteriftic,  and  was  imputed  to 
the  grofs  air  of  the  country,  as  the  Athenian  delicacy  of  tafte 
was  attributed  to  the  fubtilty  of  the  air  they  breathed.  Horace 
fays,  that  to  judge  of  Alexander  from  his  bad  talle  of  poetry, 
one  would  fwear  him  a  true  Boeotian. 

Bceotum  in  craffo  jurares  aere  naturn.  Epift.  i.  1.  2. 

“  In  thick  Boeotian  air  you’d  fwear  him  born.” 

When  Alcibiades  was  reproached  with  having  little  inclina¬ 
tion  to  rnufic,  he  thought  fit  to  make  this  excufe  :  “  It  is  for 
“  Thebans  §  to  fing  as  they  do,  who  know  not  how  to  fpeak.’* 
Pindar  and  Plutarch,  who  had  very  little  of  the  foil  in  them, 
and  who  are  proofs  that  genius  is  of  all  nations,  do  themfclves 
condemn  the  ftupidity  of  their  countrymen.  Epaminondas 
did  honour  to  his  country,  not  only  by  the  greatnefs  of  his 

*  The  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Ariftotle,  are  proofs  of  this. 

f  Plut.  de  audit,  p.  39. 

i  Inter  locorum  naturas  quantum  interlit,  videmus — Athenis  tenue 
caelum,  ex  quo  acutiores  etiam  putantur  Attici ;  crafl'um  Thebis,  itaque 
pingues  Thebani.  Cic.  dc  fato,  n.  7. 

§  They  were  great  muficians. 
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military  exploits,  but  by  that  fort  of  merit  which  refults  from 
elevation  of  genius  and  the  fhidy  of  fcience. 

I  fhall  conclude  his  portrait  and  charadber  with  a  circum- 
flance,  that  gives  place  in  nothing  to  all  his  other  excellencies, 
and  which  may  in  forne  fenfe  be  preferred  to  them,  as  it  ex- 
preffes  a  good  heart,  and  a  tender  and  fenfible  fpirit ;  quali¬ 
ties  very  rare  amongft  the  great,  but  infinitely  more  eltimable 
than  all  thofe  fplendid  attributes,  which  the  vulgar  of  mankind 
commonly  gaze  at  with  admiration,  and  feem  almoft  the  only 
objects  worthy  either  of  being  imitated  or  envied.  The  vic¬ 
tory  at  Leudbra  had  drawn  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  all  the 
neighbouring  people  upon  Epaminondas,  who  looked  upon 
him  as  the  fupport  and  reftorer  of  Thebes,  as  the  triumphant 
conqueror  of  Sparta,  as  the  deliverer  of  all  Greece  ;  in  a  word, 
as  the  greateft  man,  and  the  mod  excellent  captain  that  ever 
was  in  the  world.  In  the  midlt  of  this  univerfal  applaufe,  fo 
capable  of  making  the  general  -of  an  army  forget  the  man  for 
the  victor,  Epaminondas,  little  fenfible  to  fo  affefting  and  fo 
deferved  a  glory,  “  *  My  joy,”  faid  he,  “  arifes  from  my  fenfe 
“  of  that,  which  the  news  of  my  vidbory  will  give  my  father 
“  and  my  mother.” 

Nothing  in  hiftory  feems  fo  valuable  to  me  as  fuch  fenti- 
ments,  which  do  honour  to  human  nature,  and  proceed  from 
a  heart,  which  neither  faife  glory  nor  falfe  greatnefs  have  cor¬ 
rupted.  I  conftfs  it  is  with  grief  I  fee  thefe  noble  fentiments 
daily  expire  amongft  us,  elpecially  in  perfons  whofe  birth  and 
rank  raife  them  above  others,  who,  too  frequently,  are  neither 
good  fathers,  good  fons,  good  hufbands,  nor  good  friends,  and 
who  would  think  it  a  difgrace  to  them  to  exprefs  for  a  father 
and  mother  tne  tender  regard,  of  which  vve  have  here  fo  fine 
an  example  from  a  pagan. 

Until  Epaminondas’s  time,  two  cities  had  exercifed  alter¬ 
nately  a  kind  of  empire  over  all  Greece.  The  juftice  and  mo¬ 
deration  of  Sparta  had  at  firft  acquired  it  a  diftinguifhed  pre¬ 
eminence,  which  the  pride  and  haughtmefs  of  its  generals,  and 
efpecially  of  Paufanias,  toon  loft  it.  The  Athenians,  until  the 
Feloponnefian  war,  held  the  firft  rank,  but  in  a  manner  fcarce 
difcernible  in  any  other  rtfpedb,  than  their  care  in  acquitting 
themfelves  worthily,  and  in  giving  their  inferiors  juft  reafon 
to  believe  themfelves  their  equals.  They  judged  at  that  lime, 
and  veryjuftly,  that  the  true  method  of  commanding,  and  cf 
dfcmtiuuing  their  power,  was  to  evidence  their  fuperiority  only 


*  P'ut.  in  Coriol.  p.  215. 
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by  fervices  and  benefactions.  Thofe  times,  fo  glorious  for 
Athens,  were  of  about  45  years  continuance,  and  they  re¬ 
tained  a  part  of  that  pre-eminence  during  the  27  years  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  which  make  in  all  the  72  or  73  years, 
which  Demofthenes  gives  to  the  duration  of  their  empire  *  : 
but  for  this  latter  fpace  of  time,  the  Greeks,  difgufted  by 
the  haughtinefs  of  Athens,  received  no  laws  from  that  city 
without  relutlance.  Hence  the  Lacedaemonians  became 
again  the  arbiters  of  Greece,  and  continued  fo  from  the 
time  Lyfander  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Athens,  until  the  firft 
war  undertaken  by  the  Athenians,  after  their  re-eftablilhment 
by  Conon,  to  withdraw  themfelves  and  the  reft  of  the  Greeks 
from  the  tyranny  of  Sparta,  which  was  now  grown  more  in- 
folent  than  ever.  At  length,  Thebes  difputed  the  fupremacy, 
and,  by  the  exalted  merit  of  a  fingle  man,  faw  itfelf  at  the 
head  of  all  Greece.  But  that  glorious  condition  was  of  no 
long  continuance  ;  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  plunged  it  again  into  the  oblcurity  in  which 
he  found  it. 

Demofthenes  remarks,  in  the-  paflage  above  cited,  that-  the 
pre-eminence  granted  voluntarily  either  to  Sparta  or  Athens, 
was  a  pre-eminence  of  honour,  not  of  dominion,  and  that  the 
intent  of  Greece  was  to  preferve  a  kind  of  equality  and  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  other  cities.  Hence,  fays  he,  when  the  go¬ 
verning  city  attempted  to  afcribe  to  itfelf  what  did  not  belong 
to  it,  and  aimed  at  any  innovations  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
juft  ice  and  ellablifhed  cuftoms,  all  the  Greeks  thought  them¬ 
felves  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,  and  without  any  mo¬ 
tive  of  perfonal  difcontent,  to  efpoufe  with  ardour  the  caufe  of 
the  injured. 

I  (hall  add  here  another  very  judicious  refleftion  from  Poly¬ 
bius  f.  He  attributes  the  wife  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  in 
the  times  I  fpeak  of,  to  the  ability  of  the  generals  who  were 
then  at  the  head  of  their  affairs  ;  and  he  makes  ufe  of  a  com- 
parifon,  which  explains,  not  unhappily,  the  charadler  of  that 
people.  A  veffel  without  a  mailer,  fays  he,  is  expofed  to  great 
dangers,  when  every  one  infills  upon  its  being  fleered  accord¬ 
ing  to  bis  opinion,  and  will  comply  with  no  other  meafures. 
If  then  a  rude  llorm  attacks  it,  the  common  danger  conciliates 
and  unites  them  ;  they  abandon  thernlelves  to  the  pilot’s  Ikill, 
and  all  the  rowers  doing  their  duty,  the  (hip  is  faved,  and  in 
a  Hate  of  fecurity.  But  if  the  tempell  ceafes,  and  when  the 
weather  grows  calm  again,  the  dilcord  of  the  mariners  revives  ; 

*  Demolt.  Philip,  in.  p.  89.  ■{■  Polyb.  1.  vii.  p.  488. 
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if  they  will  hearken  no  longer  to  the  pilot,  and  foine  are  for 
continuing  their  voyage,  whillt  others  refolve  to  flop  in  the 
midft  of  ,the  courfe  ;  if  on  one  hde  they  loofe  their  fails,  and 
furl  thcrh  on  the  other  ;  it  often  happens,  that  after  having 
efcaped  the  molt  violent  {forms,  they  are  fhipwrecked  even  in 
the  port.  This,  fays  Polybius,  is  a  natural  image  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  republic.  As  long  as  it  fuffered  itfelf  to  be  guided  by 
the  wife  counfels  of  an  Ariilides,  a  Themiftocles,  a  Pericles,  it 
came  off  victorious  from  the  greateft  dangers.  But  profperity 
blinded  and  ruined  it ;  following  no  longer  any  thing  but  ca¬ 
price,  and  being  become  too  infolent  to  be  advifed  or  governed, 
it  plunged  itfelf  into  the  greateft  misfortunes. 


SECTION  VIII. 

DEATH  OF  EVAGORAS,  KING  OF  SALAMIN. - ADMIRABLE 

CHARACTER  OF  THAT  PRINCE. 

The  third  year  of  the  101ft  Olympiad*,  foon  after  the 
Thebans  had  dcftroyed  Plataea  and  Thefpise,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  before,  Evagoras,  king  of  Salamin,  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus, 
of  whom  much  has  been  already  faid,  was  affaffinated  by  one 
of  his  eunuchs.  His  fon  Nicocles  fucceeded  him.  He  had  a 
fine  model  before  him  in  the  perfon  of  his  father  ;  and  he  feem- 
ed  to  make  it  his  duty  to  be  entirely  intent  upon  treading  in 
his  fteps  f .  When  he  took  poffelfion  of  the  throne,  he  found 
the  public  treafures  entirely  exhaufted,  by  the  great  expences 
his  father  had  been  obligee!  to  be  at  in  the  long  war  between 
h'im  and  the  king  of  Perfia.  He  knew  that  the  generality  of 
princes,  upon  like  occafions,  thought  every  means  juft  for  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  their  affairs  ;  but  for  him,  he  aCted  upon 
different  principles.  In  his  reign  there  was  no  talk  of  banifh- 
ment,  taxes,  and  confilcation  of  eftates.  The  public  felicity 
was  his  foie  object,  and  juftice  his  favourite  virtue.  He  dif- 
charged  the  debts  of  the  ftate  gradually,  not  by  crufhing  the 
people  with  exceffive  impofts,  but  by  retrenching  all  unnecef- 
fary  expences,  and  by  ufing  a  wife  oeconomy  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  his  revenue.  “  I  am  affured  +  ,”  faid  he,  “  rhat  no 
“  citizen!  can  complain  that  I  have  done  him  the  leaft  wrong  ; 

and  I  have  the  fatisfaCtion  to  know,  that  I  have  enriched 
“  many  with  an  unfparing  hand.”  He  beiieved  this  kind  of 
Vanity,  if  it  be  vanity,  might  be  permitted  in  a  prince,  and  that 

*  A.  M.  ,1610  Ant.  J  C.  374.  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  3 63. 

Ifocrat.  in  Nicoc.  p.  64.  j  Ibid.  p.  6j,  66. 

it 
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it  was  glut  ions  for  him  to  ’nave  it  in  his  power  to  make  his  fub- 
jeCts  inch  a  defiance. 

*  He  piqued  himfelf  alfo  in  particular  upon  another  virtue, 
which  is  tlie  more  admirable  in  princes,  as  very  uncommon  in 
their  fortune  ;  I  mean  temperance.  It  is  mod  amiable,  but 
very  difficult,  in  an  age  and  a  fortune,  to  which  every  thing  is 
lawful,  and  wherein  pleafure,  armed  with  all  her  arts  and  at¬ 
tractions,  is  continually  lying  in  ambufh  for  a  young  prince, 
and  preventing  his  defires,  to  make  a  long  refinance  againfl 
the  violence  and  infinuation  of  her  foft  alfaults.  Nicocles 
gloried  in  having  never  known  any  woman  befides  his  wife 
during  his  reign,  and  was  amazed  that  all  other  contracts  of 
civil  focietv  fiiould  be  treated  with  due  regard,  whilft  that  of 
marriage,  the  mod  facred  and  inviolable  of  obligations  was 
broke  through  with  impunity  ;  and  that  men  fhould  not  blufh 
to  commit  tin  infidelity  in  rcfpeft  to  their  wives,  of  which, 
fhould  their  wives  be  guilty,  it  would  throw  them  into  the  ut- 
moff  angulfh  and  defpair. 

What  1  have  faid  of  the  ; u dice  and  temperance  of  Nicocles, 
Ifocrates  puts  into  that  prince’s  own  mouth  ;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  fhould  make  him  fpeak  in  fucb  a  manner,  if 
his  conduit  had  not  agreed  with  fuch  fentiments.  It  is  in  a 
difcourfe,  fuppofed  to  be  addreffed  by  that  king  to  his  people, 
wherein  he  defcribes  to  them  the  duties  of  fubjects  to  their 
princes;  love,  refpeit,  obedience,  fidelity,  and  devotion  to  their 
fervice  ;  and  to  engage  them  more  effectually  to  the  difcharge 
ofthofe  duties,  he  does  not  difdain  to  give  them  an  account  of 
his  own  conduit  and  fentiments. 

f  In  another  difcourfe,  which  precedes  this,  Ifocrates  ex¬ 
plains  to  Nicocles  all  the  duties  of  the  Sovereignty,  and  makes 
excellent  reflections  upon  that  fubject,  of  which  I  can  repeat 
here  only  a  very  fmall  part.  He  begins  by  telling  him,  that 
the  virtue  of  private  perfons  is  much  better  fupported  than  his 
own,  by  the  mediocrity  of  their  condition,  by  the  employments 
and  cares  infeparable  from  it,  by  the  misfortunes  to  which  they 
are  frequently  expofed,  by  their  diflance  from  pleasures  and 
luxury,  and  particularly,  by  the  liberty  which  their  friends  and 
relations  have  of  giving  them  advice  ;  whereas  the  generality 
of  princes  have  none  of  thefe  advantages.  He  adds,  that  a 
king,  who  would  make  himfelf  capable  of  governing  well, 
ought  to  avoid  an  idle  and  inactive  life,  fhould  fet  apart  a  pro¬ 
per  time  for  bufinefs  and  the  public  affairs,  fhould  form  his 

*  Ifoerat.  in  Nicoc.  p.  64.  f  Ibid,  ad  Nicoc. 
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council  of  the  mod  able  and  experienced  perfons  in  his  king¬ 
dom,  fhould  endeavour  to  make  himfelf  as  much  fuperior  to 
others  by  his  merit  and  wifdom,  as  he  is  by  his  dignity,  and 
efpecially  acquire  the  love  of  his  fubjedts,  and  for  that  purpofe 
love  them  iincerely,  and  look  upon  himfelf  as  their  common 
father.  “  Perfid,”  faid  he,  “  in  the  religion  you  have  received 
<s  from  your  forefathers;  but  be  affured  that  the  mod  grateful 
adoration  and  facrifice  that  you  can  offer  to  the  Divinity, 
“  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  rendering  yourfelf  good  and  j u  It. 
ic  Show,  upon  all  occalions,  fo  high  a  regard  for  truth,  that  a 
“  fingle  word  from  you  may  he  more  confided  in  than  the  oath 
“  of  others.  Be  a  warrior,  by  your  ability  in  military  affairs, 
and  by  fuel)  a  warlike  provifion  as  may  intimidate  your  ene- 
“  rnies  ;  but  let  your  inclinations  be  pacific,  and  be  rigidly 
“  e'xadl  in  never  pretending  to,  or  undertaking  any  thing  un- 
t;  j u Illy.  The  only  certain  proof  that  you  have  reigned  well, 
6i  will  be  the  power  of  bearing  this  tedimony  to  yourfelf : 
“  that  your  people  are  become  both,  more  happy,  and  more 
“  wife,  under  your  government.” 

What  leans  to  me  mod  remarkable  in  this  difeourfe,  is,  that 
the  advice  which  liberates  gives  the  king  is  neither  attended 
with  praifes,  nor  with  thofe  dudied  refervalions  and  artificial 
turns,  without  which  fearful  and  moded  truth  dares  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  approach  the  throne.  This  is  mod  worthy  of  applaufe, 
nmd  more  for  the  prince’s  than  the  writer’s  praife.  Nicocles, 
far  from  being  offended  at  tnefe  counfels,  received  them  with 
joy  ;  and  to  exp  refs  his  gratitude  to  Ifocrates,  made  him  a  pre- 
fent  of  20  talents,  that  is  to  fay,  20,000  crowns*. 


SECTION  IX.  ' 

ARTAXERXES  MNEMON  UNDERTAKES  THE  REDUCTION 
OF  EGYPT. 

Arta XERXEsf ,  after  having  given  his  people  a  relaxation 
of  feveral  years,  had  formed  the  defign  of  reducing  Egypt, 
which  had  Ihakcti  off  the  Perfian  yoke  long  before,  and  made 
great  preparations  for  war  for  that  purpofe.  Achoris,  who 
then  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  had  given  Evagoras  powerful  aid 
againft  the  Perfians,  forefeeing  the  dorm,  raifed  abundance  of 
troops  of  his  own  fubjedis,  and  took  into  his  pay  a  great  body 
of  Greeks,  and  other  auxiliary  foldiers,  of  whom  Chabrias  had 

*.  Plat,  m  vit.  Ifoc.p.  8,;S. 

A.  M.  3627.  Ar.t.  j.  C.  377.  Diod.  L  xv.  p.  338,  et  347- 
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the  command*.  He  had  accepted  that  office  without  the 
authority  of  the  republic. 

Pharnabafus,  having  been  charged  with  this  war,  fent  to 
Athens  to  complain  that  Chabrias  had  engaged  himfelf  to 
ferve  againft  his  mailer,  and  threatened  the  republic  with  the 
king’s  refentment,  if  he  was  not  immediately  recalled.  He 
demanded  at  the  fame  time  Iphicrates,  another  Athenian,  who 
wa^  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moll  excellent  captains  of  his 
time,  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  body  of  Greek  troops 
in  the  fervice  of  his  mailer.  The  Athenians,  who  had  a  great 
intereil  in  the  continuance  of  the  king’s  friendfliip,  recalled 
Chabrias,  and  ordered  him,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  repair  to 
Athens  by  a  certain  day.  Iphicrates  was  fent  to  the  Perfian 
army. 

The  preparations  of  the  Perfians  went  on  fo  (lowly,  that 
two  whole  years  elapfed  before  they  entered  upon  action. 
Achoris  f,  king  of  Egypt,  died  in  that  time,  and  was  fucceeaed 
by  Pfammuthis,  who  reigned  but  a  year.  Nephretitus  was 
the  next;  and  four  months  after  Neclanebis,  who  reigned  10 
or  12  years. 

£  Artaxerxes,  to  draw  more  troops  out  of  Greece,  fent  am- 
baffadors  thither,  to  declare  to  the  feveral  dates,  that  the  king’s 
intent  was  they  {hould  all  live  in  peace  with  each  other,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  treaty  of  Antalcides,  that  all  garrifons  {hould 
be  withdrawn,  and  all  the  cities  fufFered  to  enjoy  their  liberty 
under  their  refpedtive  laws.  All  Greece  received  tin’s  declara¬ 
tion  with  pleafure  except  the  Thebans,  who  re  ruled  to  con¬ 
form  to  it. 

$  At  length,  every  thing  being  in  readinefs  for  the  invafion 
of  Egypt,  a  camp  was  formed  at  Acts,  lince  called  Ftclemais, 
in  Palelline,  the  place  appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous. 
In  a  review  there,  the  army  was  found  to  confill  of  200, coo 
Perfians,  under  the  command  of  Pharnabafus,  and  20,cco 
Greeks,  under  Iphicrates.  The  forces  at  fta  were  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  thofe  at  land;  their  fleet  confiding  of  300  galleys,  be- 
fides  200  vefiels  of  30  oars,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  barks, 
to  tranfport  the  neceflary  provifions  for  the  fleet  and  army. 

The  army  and  fleet  began  to  move  at  the  fame  time,  and 
that  they  might  aft  in  concert,  they  feparated  from  each 
other  as  little  as  polfible.  The  war  was  to  open  with  the  fiege 
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fif  Pelufium ;  but  To  much  time  hud  been  given  the  Egyptians, 
■that  Nc'ftanebis  had  rendered  the  approach  to  it  Jmpradbi- 
i cable  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  fleet,  therefore,  indead:  of 
making  a  defcent,  as  had  been  projected,  failed  forwards,  and 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  called  Men  dc  fin  in.  The  Nile 
at  that  time  emptied  itfelf  into  the  fea  by  (even  different  chan¬ 
nels,  of  which  only  two  *  remain  at  this  day;  and  at  each  of 
thofe  mouths  there  was  a  fort  with  a  good  garriion  to  defend 
the  entrance.  The  Menddium  not  being  fo  well  fortified  as 
that  of  Pelufium,  where  the  enemy  was  cxpedled  to  land,  the 
defcent  was  made  with  no  great  difficulty.  The  fort  was  car¬ 
ried  fword  in  hand,  and  no  quarter  given  to  thofe  who  were 
found  in  it. 

After  this  fignal  aft’on,  Iphicrates  thought  it  advifeable  to 
reimbatk  upon  the  Nile  without  lofs  of  time,  and  to  attack 
Memphis,  the  capital  of  Egypt.  If  that  opinion  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  before  the  Egyptians  had  recovered  the  panic  into 
winch  fo  formidable  an  invafion,  and  the  blow  already  received, 
had  thrown  them,  they  had  found  the  capital  without  any 
defence,  it  had  inevitably  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  all 
Egypt  been  reconquered.  But.  the  grofs  of  the  army  not  being 
arrived,  Pharnabaius  believed  it  neceffary  to  wait  its  coming 
up,  and  would  undertake  nothing,  till  lie  had  reaffembled  all 
his  troops;  under  pretext,  that  they  would  then  be  invincible, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  obflacle  capable  of  withllanding 
them. 

Iphicrates,  who  knew  that  in  affairs  of  war  efpecially,  there 
are  certain  favourable  and  decifive  moments,  which  it  is  ab- 
folutely  proper  to  feize,  judged  quite  differently,  and  in  de- 
Ipair  to  Tee  an  opportunity  fuffered  to  efcape,  that  might  ne¬ 
ver  be  retrieved,  he  made  preffing  inflances  for  permillion  to 
go  at  lead  with  the  20,000  men  under  his  command.  Phar- 
nabafus  refilled  to  comply  with  that  demand,  out  of  abje6r 
jealoufy;  apprehending,  that  if  the  enterprife  fucceeded,  the 
whole  glory  of  the  war  would  redound  to  Iphicrates.  This 
delay  gave  the  Egyptians  time  to  look  about  them.  They 
drew  all  their  troops  together  into  a  body,  put  a  good  garri- 
fon  into  Memphis,  and  with  the  relb  of  their  army  kept  the 
field,  and  haraffed  the  Perfians  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they 
prevented  their  advancing  farther  into  the  country.  After 
which  came  'on  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  laying  all 
Egypt  under  water,  the  Perfians  were  obliged  to  return  into 
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Phoenicia,  having  firft  loft  ineffectually  the  beft  part  of  their 
troops.  v 

Thus  this  expedition,  which  had  coft  immenfe  fums,  and 
for  which  the  preparations  alone  had  given  fo  much  difficulty 
for  upwards  of  two  years,  entirely  niilcarried,  and  produced 
no  other  effedt,  than  an  irreconcileable  enmity  between  the 
two  generals  who  had  the  command  of  it.  Pharnabafus,  to 
excufe  himfelf,  accufed  Iphicrates  of  having  prevented  its  iuc- 
cefs  ;  and  Iphicrates,  with  much  more  reafon,  laid  all  the 
fault  upon  Pharnabafus.  But  well  allured  that  the  Perfiars 
lord  would  be  believed  at  his  court  in  preference  to  him,  and 
remembering  what  had  happened  to  Conon,  to  avoid  the  fate 
of  that  illullrious  Athenian,  he  chofe  to  retire  lecretly  to 
Athens  in  a  fmall  veffel  which  lie  hired.  Pharnabafus  caufed 
him  to  be  accufed  there,  of  having  rendered  the  expedition 
again;!  Egypt  abortive.  The  people  of  Athens  made  a.nfvver, 
that  if  he  could  be  convi&ed  of  that  crime,  he  ftiould  be  pun- 
ifhed  as  he  deferved  ;  but  his  innocence  was  too  well  known 
at  Athens  to  give  him  any  dii'quiet  upon  that  account.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  called  in  queltion  about  it ; 
and  fome  time  after,  the  Athenians  declared  him  foie  admiral 
of  their  fleet. 

A  Mo  ft  of  the  projefts  of  the  Perfran  court  mifearried  by 
their  flownels  in  putting  them  in  execution.  Their  generals’ 
hands  were  tied  up,  and  nothing  was  left  to  their  difcretion. 
They  had  a  plan  of  conduit  in  their  inftruttious.  from  wj.icit 
they  did  not  dare  to  depart.  If  any  accident  happened,  that 
had  not  been  forefeen  and  provided  for,  they  muft  wait  for  new 
orders  from  court,  and  before  they  arrived,  the  oprorUnfty 
was  entirely  loft.  Iphicrates,  having  obferved  that  Pharnaba¬ 
fus  took  his  refolutions  with  all  the  prefence  of  mind  and  pene¬ 
tration  that  could  he  dtfired  in  an  accompliflied  gene.  If, 
afked  him  one  day,  how  it  happened  that  he  was  fo  crock  in 
his,views,  and  follow  in  his  actions ?  “  It  is,”  replied  Ph.irna- 
tifus,  “  becaufe  my  views  depend  only  upon  me,  but  their 
“  execution  upon  my  mailer.” 

SECTION  X. 

THE  LACEDAEMONIANS  SEND  AGESILAUS  TO  THE  AID  OF 
TAC  u  ■  S.-—  HIS  Dr  '  i  ■ ' 

After  the  battle  of  Mantinseaj:,  both  part  es,  equally  weary 
of  the  war,  had  entered  into  a  t  _  r 
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flates  of  Greece,  upon  the  king  of  Perfia’s  plan,  by  which  the 
enjoyment  of  its  laws  and  liberties  was  feeured  to  each  city, 
and  the  Me  Fenians  included  in  it,  notwithftanding  all  the  op- 
pofition  and  intrigues  of  the  Lacedccmonians  to  prevent  it. 
Their  rage  upon  this  occafion  feparated  them  from  the  other 
Greeks.  They  were  the  only  people  who  refolved  to  conti¬ 
nue  the  war,  from  the  hope  of  recovering  the  whole  .country 
of  Meflenia  in  a  ftiort  time.  That  refolution,  of  which  Age¬ 
filaus  was  the. author,  cccafioned  him  tobejuftly  regarded  as  a 
violent  and  obllinate  man,  infatiable  of  glory  and  command, 
who  was  not  afraid  .of  involving  the  republic  again  in  inevita¬ 
ble  misfortunes,  from  the  necelhiy  to  which  the  want  of  mo¬ 
ney  expefed  them,  of  borrowing  great  fums,  and  of  levying 
great  impofts,  inttead  of  taking  the  favourable  opportunity  ot 
concluding  a  peace,  and  of  putting  an  end  to  all  their  evils. 

*  Whilil  this  pafled  in  Greece,  Tachos,  who  had  afeended 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  drew  together  as  many  troops  as  he 
<  ould}  to  defend  liirnfeM  againil  the  king  of  Perfia,  who  medi¬ 
tated  a  new  invnfion  of  Egypt,  notwithtlanding  the  ill  fuccefs 
of  his  pad  endeavours  to  reduce  that  kingdom. 

For  this  purpofe  Tachos  fent  into  Greece,  and  obtained  a 
body  of  troops  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  Agefilaus  to 
command  them, 'whom  he  promiied  to  make  generalhTimo  of  his 
army.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  exafperatgd  againil.  Artax- 
erxes,  from  his  having  forced  them  to  include  the  MdTenians 
in  the  late  peace,  and  were  fond  of  taking  this  occafion  to  ex- 
prefs  their  refentment.  Chabrias  went  alfo  into  the  fervice  of 
Tachos,  but  of  his  own  head,  and  without  the  republic’s  parti¬ 
cipation.  This  commiffion  did  Agefilaus  no  honour.  It  was 
thought  below  the  dignity  of  a  king  of  Sparta,  and  a  great  cap¬ 
tain,  who  had  made  his  name  glorious  throughout  the  world, 
and  was  then  more  than  80  years  old,  to  receive  the  pay  of  aa 
Egyptian,  and  to  ferve  3  barbarian  who  had  revoked  againil 
his  mailer. 

When  he  landed  "n  Egypt,  the  king’s  principal  generals, 
and  the  great  officers  of  his  heufe,  came  to  his  jhip  to  receive-, 
and  make  their  court  to  him.  The  reft  of  the  Egyptians  were 
as  felicitous  to  fee  him,  from  the  great  expectation  which  the 
name  and  renown  of  Agefilaus  had  excited  in  them,  and  came 
in  multitudes  to  the  Lore  for  that  purpofe.  -But  when  inllead 
of  a  great  and  magnificent  prince,  according  to  the  idea  his 
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exploits  Had  given  them  of  him,  they  faw  nothing  fplendid  or 
majeftie  either  in  hit  perfon  or  equipage,  and  1  ..v  only  an  old 
man  of  a  mean  afpect  and  f: nail  body  ,  without  any  appearance, 
and  dreffed  in  a  bud  robe  of  a  very  coarie  fuff,  they  were  leized 
with  an  immoderate  ulfpofition  to  laugu,  and  applied  the  fable 
or  the  mountain  h.  labour  to  him. 

When  he  met  king  Tachos,  and  had  joined  his  troops  with 
thofe  of  Egypt,  lie  was  very  much  furprifed  at  not  being  ap¬ 
pointed  general  of  the  whole  army,  as  lie  expected,  but  only 
of  the  foreign  troops;  that  Cbabvias  was  made  general  of  the 
fea-forees,  and  that  Tachos  retained  tire  command  in  chief  to 
himfelf,  which  was  not  the  only  mortification  he  had  experi¬ 
enced. 

Tachos  came  to  a  resolution  to  march  into  Phoenicia,  think¬ 
ing  it  more  advifeable  to  make  that  country  the  ieat  of  the 
war,  than  to  expect  the  enemy  in  Egypt.  Agefilaus,  who 
knew  better,  represented  to  him  in  vain,  that  his  affairs  were 
not  fufneiently  eftablifhed  to  admit  ids  removing  out  of  his 
dominions;  that  he  would  do  much  better  to  remain  in  them, 
and  content  himfelf  with  acting  by  his  generals  ii.  the  enemy's 
country.  Tachos  defpifed  this  wife  counfel,  and  exprelfcd  no 
leis  difregard  for  him  on  all  other  occafions.  Ageillaus  was  fo 
much  incer.fed  at  fuch  conduH,  that  he  joined  the  Egyptians, 
who  had  taken  arms  againft  him  during  his  abfence,  and  had 
placed  Neiftanebis  his  *  ccufm  upon  the  throne.  Agtfilaus, 
abandoning  the  king,  to  whofe  aid  he  had  been  fent,  and  juic¬ 
ing  the  rebel,  who  had  dethroned  him,  alleged  in  jv.ftificatioa 
of  himfelf,  that  he  was  fent  to  the  abidance  of  the  Egyptian"-; 
and  that  they,  having  taken  up  arms  againft  Tachos,  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  ferve  againft  them  without  new  orders  from 
Sparta.  He  dispatched  exprefie3  thither,  and  the  in  ft  ructions 
he  received,  were  to  a&  as  he  fhould  judge  m»ft  advantageous 
for  his  country.  He  immediately  declared  for  Nefianebis; 
Tachos,  obliged  to  quit  Egypt,  retired  to  Sidon,  from  whence 
he  went  to  the  court  of  Periia.  Artaxerxes  not  only  forgave 
him  his  fault,  but  added  to  liis  clemency  the  command  of  his 
troops  againft  the  rebels. 

Agefilaus  covered  fo  criminal  a  conduft  with  the  veil  of  the 
public  utility.  But,  fays  Plutarch,  remove  that  delufive  blind, 
the  moil  juft  and  only  true  name  which  can  be  given  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  that  of  perfidy  and  treafon.  It  is  true,  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  making  the  Glorious  and  the  Good  confift  princi- 

*  Diodorus  colls  him  his  foe  ;  Plutarch,  his  coufin. 
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pally  in  the  fervice  of  that  country  which  they  idolized,  knew 
no  other  juft  ice  than  what  tended  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
grandeur  of  Sparta,  and  the  extending  of  its  dominions.  I  am 
furprifed  fo  judicious  an  author  as  Xenophon  fhould  endeavour 
to  palliate  a  conduct  of  thrs  kind,  by  laying  only,  that  Ageft- 
laus  attached  himfelf  to  tiiat  of  the  two  kings  who  feemcd  the 
heft  affected  to  Greece. 


At  the  fame  time,  a  third  prince  of  the  city  of  Mendes  fet 
up  for  himlelf,  to  difpute  the  crown  with  NeCtanebis.  This 
new  competitor  had  an  army  ot  i  00,000  men  to  fupport  his  pre¬ 
tentions.  ‘  Ageiilaus  gave  his  advice  to  attack  them,  before 
they  were  exerciied  and  difciplined.  Had  that  counfel  been 
followed,  it  had  been  eafy  to  have  defeated  a  body  of  people, 
railed  in  halte,  and  without  any  experience  in  war.  But 
NeCtanebis  imagined,  that  Ageiilaus  only  gave  him  this  advice 
to  betray  him  in  confequence,  as  he  had  done  Tachos.  He 
therefore  gave  his  enemy  time  to  dilcipline  his  troops,  who 
foon  after  reduced  him  to  retire  into  a  city,  fortified  with  good 
walls,  and  of  very  great  extent.  Agefilaus  was  obliged  to  fol¬ 
low  him  thither;  where  the  Menddian  prince  belieged- them. 
NeCtanebis  would  then  have  attacked  the  enemy  before  the 
works  lie  had  begun  were  far  advanced,  and  prefled  Ageiilaus 
to  that  purpofe  ;  but  he  refufed  his  compliance  at  firft,  which 
extremely  augmented  the  fufpicions  conceived  of  him.  At 
length,  when  he  law  the  work  in  a  lufficient  Corwardnefs,  and 
that  there  remained  only  as  much  ground  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  line,  as  the  troops  within  the  city  might  occupy, 
drawn  up  in  a  battle,  lie  told  NeCtabenis,  that  it  was  time  to 
attack  the  enemy,  that  their  own  lines  would  prevent  their 
furrounding  him,  and  that  the  interval  between  them  was 
exactly  the  fpace  he  wanted,  tor  ranging  his  troops  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as. they  might  all  aCt  together  effectively.  The  attack 
was  executed  according  to  Ageiilaus’ s  expectation  ;  the  befieg- 
ers  were  beaten,  and  from  henceforth  Agefilaus  conducted  all 
the  operations  of  the  war  with  lo  much  luccefs,  that  the  ene¬ 
my-prince  was  always  overcome,  and  at  lait  taken  priloner. 

The  following  winter*,  after  having  well  eftablifhed  NeCta- 
nebis,  he  embarked  to  return  to  Lacedaemon,  and  was  driven 
by  contrary  winds  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  into  a  place  called 
the  Port  of  Menelaus,  where  he  fell  lick  and  died,  at  the  age 
of  84  years.  He  had  reigned  41  of  them  at  Sparta,  and  of 
thole  41,  he  had  paffed  30  with  the  reputation  of  the  greateih 
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and  moil  powerful  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  had  been  looked  upon 
as  the  leader  and  king  of  almoft  all  Greece,  till  the  battle  of 
Leudlra.  His  latter  years  did  not  entirely  fupport  the  repu¬ 
tation  he  had  acquired  ;  and  Xenophon,  in  his  eulcgnun  of 
this  prince,  wherein  he  gives  him  the  preference  to  ail  other 
captains,  has  been  found  to  exaggerate  his  virtues,  and  exte¬ 
nuate  his  faults  too  much. 

The  body  cf  Agefilaus  was  carried  to  Sparta.  Thofe  who 
were  about  him  not  having  honey,  with  which  it  was  the  Spar¬ 
tan  cultora  to  cover  the  bodies  they  would  embalm,  made  ufe 
of  wax  in  its  Head.  His  fon  Archidamus  fucceeded  to  the 
throne,  which  continued  in  his  houfe  down  to  Agis,  who  was 
the  fifth  king  of  the  line  of  Agefilaus. 

Towards  the  end  of. the  Egyptian  war,  the  greateil  part  of 
the  provinces,  in  fubjedtion  to  Perfia,  revolted. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon  had  been  tire  involuntary  occafion  of 
this  defection.  That  prince,  of  himfelf,  was  good,  equitable, 
and  benevolent.  He  loved  his  people,  and  was  beloved  by 
them.  He  had  abundance  of  mildnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  tem¬ 
per  in  his  character  ;  but  that  eafinefs  degenerated  into  floth 
and  luxury,  and  particularly  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  in 
which  he  difcovered  a  ditlike  for  all  bulinefs  and  application, 
from  whence  the  good  qualities,  which  he  otherwife  pofTefied, 
as  well  as  his  beneficent  intentions,  became  ufelefs,  and  with¬ 
out  effedt.  The  nobility  and  governors  of  provinces,  abufing 
his  favour  and  the  Infirmities  of  his  great  age,  eppreffed  the  peo¬ 
ple,  treated  them  with  inference  and  cruelty,  loaded  them  with 
taxes,  and  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  render  the  Perfian 
yoke  infupportable. 

The  difeontent  became  general,  and  broke  out,  after  long 
fuifering,  almoft  at  the  fame  time  on  all  fides.  Afia  Minor, 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  many  other  provinces,  declared  them- 
felves  openly,  and  took  up  arms.  The  principal  leaders  of 
the  conipiracy  were  Ariobarzanes,  prince  of  Phrvgia,  Maufo- 
lus,  king  of  Caria,  Orontes,  governor  of  Myfia,  and  Anto- 
phradates,  governor  of  Lydia.  Datames,  of  whom  mention 
has  been  made  before,  and  who  commanded  in  Cappadocia-, 
was  alio  engaged  in  it.  By  this  means,  half  the  revenues  of 
the  crown  were  on  a  fudden  diverted  into  different  channels, 
and  the  remainder  did  not  fuffice  for  the  expences  of  a  war 
againil  the  revolters,  had  they  ailed  in  concert.  But  their .. 
union  was  of  no  long  continuance-;  and  , thofe  who  had  been 
the  iirfl  and  moft  zealous  in  (linking  off  the  yoke,  were  alfo 
the  foremoft  in  reluming  it,  and  in  betraying  the  interefts  of 
the  others,  to  make  their  peace  with  the  king. 
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The  provinces  of  Aha  Minor,  on  withdrawing  from  their 
obedience,  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  de¬ 
fence,  and  had  chofen  Orontes,  governor  of  Myfia,  for  their 
general.  They  had  alfo  refolved  to  add  20,000  foreign  troops 
to  t’nofe  of  the  country,  and  had  charged  the  fame  Orontes 
with  the  care  of  railing  them.  But  when  he  had  got  the  mo¬ 
ney  for  that  fervice  into  his  hands,  with  the  addition  of  a  year’s 
pay,  he  kept  it  for  himfelf,  and  delivered  to  the  king  the  per- 
fons  who  had  brought  it  from  the  revolted  provinces. 

Reonuthras,  another  of  the  chiefs  of  Alia  Minor,  being  fent 
into  *  Egypt  to  negociate  fuccours*  committed  a  treachery  of  a 
like  nature.  Having  brought  from  that  country  500  talents 
and  50  flrips  of  war,  he  affembled  the  principal  revolters  at 
Leucas,  a  city  of  Alia  Minor,  under  pretence  of  giving  them 
an  account  ol  his  negociation,  feized  them  all,  delivered  them 
to  the  king  to  make  his  peace,  and  kept  the  money  be  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  Egypt  for  the  confederacy.  Thus  this  formidable 
revolt,  which  had  brought  the  Perfian  empire  to  the  very  brink 
of  ruin,  diffolved  of  itfelf,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  was  fuf- 
pended  for  tome  time. 


SECTION  XL 

TROUBLES  AT  THE  COURT  OF  ARTAXERXES  CONCERNING 
HIS  SUCCESSOR. - DEATH  OF  THAT  PRINCE. 

The  end  of  Artaxerxes’s  reign  abounded  with  cabals  f. 
The  whole  court  were  divided  into  fatlions  in  favour  of  one  or 
other  of  his  fons,  who  pretended  to  the  fucceffion.  He  had 
150  by  bis  concubines,  who  were  in  number  360,  and  three 
by  his  lawful  wife  AtoiTa  ;  Darius,  Ariafpes,  and  Ochus.  To 
put  a  Hop  to  thefe  practices,  he  declared  Darius,  the  eldeft, 
his  fucceffor ;  and  to  remove  all  caufe  of  difputing  that 
prince’s  right  after  his  death,  he  permitted  him  to  a  (fume  from 
thenceforth  the  title  of  king,  and  to  wear  the  royal  ±  tiara. 
But  the  young  prince  was  for  having  femething  more  real ; 
befides  which  the  refufal  of  Artaxerxes  to  give  him  one  of  his 
concubines,  whom  he  bad  demanded,  had  extremely  inctnfed 

*  Diodorus  fays  he  was  fent  to  Tachos,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was 
Nedlabcnis. 

f  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1024 — 1027.  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  400.  JulHn.  1.x.  c. 

I,  2. 

|  This  tiara  was  a  turban,  or  kind  of  head  drefs,  with  the  plume  pf 
feathers  {handing  upright  upon  it.  The  feven  counfellors  had  alfo  plumes 
cf  feathers,  which  they  wore  aflant,  and  before.  All  others  wore  them 
aflant,  and  behind. 
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him,  and  he  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  his  father’s  life,  where¬ 
in  he  engaged  50  of  his  brothers. 

It  was  Tiribafus,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  already, 
who  contributed  the  mod  to  his  taking  fo  unnatural  a  refolu- 
tion,  from  a  like  fubject  of  difcontent  againft  the  king  ;  who, 
having  promifed  to  give  him  firit  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar¬ 
riage,  and  then  another,  broke  ins  word  both  times,  and  mar¬ 
ried  them  himfelf :  fuch  abominable  incefts  being  permitted 
at  that  time  in  Perfia,  the  religion  of  the  nation  not  prohibit¬ 
ing  them. 

The  number  of  the  confpirators  were  already  very  great,  and 
the  day- fixed  for  the  execution,  when  an  eunuch,  well  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  whole  plot,  difeovered  it  to  the  king.  Upon  that 
information,  Artaxerxes  thought  it  would  be  highly  impru¬ 
dent  to  defpife  fo  great  a  danger  by  neglecting  a  fl rift  inquiry 
into  it but  that  it  would  be  much  more  fo,  to  give  credit  to 
it  without  certain  and  unqueftionable  proof.  He  affined  him¬ 
felf  of  it  with  his  own  eyes.  The  confpirators  were  fuffered 
to  enter  the  king’s  apartment,  and  then  feized.  Darius  and 
all  his  accomplices  were  pnnifhed  as  they  deferred. 

After  tine  death  of  Darius,  the  cabals  began  again.  Three  of 
his  brothers  were  competitors,  Ariafpes,  Oehns,  and  Arfames. 
Tire  two  fil'd  pretended  to  the  throne  in  right  of  birth,  being 
the  fons  of  the  queen.  The  third  had  the  king’s  favour,  who 
tenderly  loved  him,  though  only  the  fon  of  a  concubine.  Qchus, 
prompted  by  his  reillefs  ambition,  ftudied  perpetually  the  means 
to  rid  himfelf  of  both  his  rivals.  As  he  was  equally  cunning 
and  cruel,  he  employed  his  craft  and  artifice  againll  Ariafpes, 
and  his  cruelty  againft  Arfames.  Knowing  the  former  to  be 
extremely  fimple  and  credulous,  be  made  the  eunuchs  of  the 
palace,  whom  he  had  found  means  to  corrupt,  threaten  him  fo 
terribly  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  father,  that  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  treated  as  Darius  bad  been,  he  poiloned  him-- 
felf  to  avoid  it.  After  this  there  remained  only  Arfames  to 
give  him  umbrage,  becaufe  his  father,  and  all  the  world,  con- 
lid.ered  that  prince  as  moft  worthy  of  the  throne,  from  his 
ability  and  other  excellent  qualities.  Him  he  caufed  to  be  af-" 
faflinated  by  Harpates,  fon  of  Tiribafus. 

This  lots,  which  followed  cioie  upon  the  other,  and  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  wickednefs  with  which  both  were  attended,  gave  the 
old' k  ng  a  grief  that  proved  mortal :  nor  is  it  furprifing,  that 
at  h  age  he  fhould  not  have  flrength  enough  to  fupport  fo 
great  an  affliction.  *He  funk  under  it  into  his  tomb,  after  a 

*  A.  M.  3643.  Ant.  J.  C.  361. 
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reign  of  43  years,  which  might  have  been  called  happy,  ir  not 
interrupted  by  many  revolts.  That  of  his  fucceffor  will  be  no 
lets  diil’tirbed  with  them. 

SECTION  XII. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  FREQUENT  INSURRECTIONS  AND 
REVOLTS  IN  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

I  have  faken  care,  in  relating  the  {'editions  that  happened  in 
the  Perfian  empire,  to  obferve  from  time  to  time  the  abides 
which  occaiior.ed  them.  But  as  thefe  revolts  were  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  ever  in  the  latter  years,  and  will  be  more  lo,  efpe- 
cialiy  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to 
unite  here,  under  the  fame  point  of  view,  the  different  caufes 
of  fueii  infnrrertions,  which  forettl  the  approaching  decline 
of  the  Perfian  empire. 

I.  After  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  kings  of 
Perlia  abandoned  tiiemfeives  more  and  more  to  the  chat  ms  of 
voluptuoufnefs  and  luxury,  and  the  delights  of  an  indolent 
and  inaftive  life.  Shut  up  generally  in  their  palaces  amongfc 
women,  and  a  crowd  of  flatterers,  they  contented  themfelves 
with  enjoying,  in  foft  effeminate  eafe  and  idlenefs,  the  plealure 
of  univerfal  command,  and  made  their  grandeur  confift  in  the 
fplendid  glare  of  riches,  and  an  expenfive  magnificence. 

II.  They  were  belides  princes  of  no  great  talents  for  tne^ 
con dn ft  of" affairs,  of  fmall  capacity  to  govern,  and  void  of 
taile  for  glory.  Not  having  a  fufficient  extent  of  mind  to 
animate  all  the  parts  of  fo  vail  an  empire,  nor  ability  to  fup- 
port  the  weight  of  it,  they  transferred  to  their  officers  the 
cares  of  public  bufinefs,  the  fatigues  of  commanding,  armies, 
and  the  dangers  which  attend  the  execution  of  great  enter- 
priTes  ;  confining  their  ambition  to  bearing  alone  the  lofty  title 
of  the  great  king,  and  the  king  of  kings. 

.  HE  The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  the  government  of  the 
provinces,  the  command  of  armies,  were  generally  bellowed 
upon  people  without  either  fervice  or  merit.  It  was  the  credit 
of  the  favourites,  the  feeret  intrigues  of  the  court,  the  folici- 
iations  of  the  women  of  the  palace,  which  determined  the 
choice  of  the  perfons  who  were  to  fill  the  moll  important 
pods  of  the  empire  ;  and  appropriated  the  rewards  due  to  the 
officers  who  had  done  the  hate  real  fervice  to  their  own  crea¬ 
tures. 

IV.  Thefe  courtiers,  often  out  of  a  bafe,  mean  jealoufy  of 
the  merit,  that  uave  them  umbrage,  and  reproached  their  fmall 

abilities, 
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abilities,  removed  their  rivals  from  public  employments,  and 
rendered  their  talents  ufelefs  to  the  ftate.  *  Sometimes  they 
would  even  caufe  their  fidelity  to  be  fufpe&ed  by  falfe  infor¬ 
mations,  bring  them  to  trial  as  criminals  againft  the  ftate, 
and  force  the  king’s  mod  faithful  fervants,  for  their  defence 
againft  their  calumniators,  to  feek  their  fafety  In  revol  ing, 
and  in  turning  thofe  arms  againft  their  prince,  which  they  had 
fo  often  made  triumph  for  his  glory,  and  the  fervice  of  the 
empire. 

V.  The  roinifters,  to  hold  the  generals  in  dependence,  re- 
ftrained  them  under  fuch  limited  orders,  as  obliged  them  to 
let  flip  the  occafions  of  conquering,  and  prevented  them,  by 
attending  new  orders,  from  pufhing  their  advantages.  They 
alfo  often  made  them  refponfible  for  their  bad  fuccefs,  after 
having  let  them  want  every  thing  neceffary  to  the  fervice. 

VI.  The  kings  of  Perfia  had  extremely  degenerated  from 
the  frugality  of  Cyrus,  and  the  ancient  Perfians,  who  content¬ 
ed  themfelves  with  creffes  and  fallads  for  their  food,  and  water 
for  their  drink.  Th  whole  nobility  had  been  infe&ed  with 
the  contagion  of  this  *xa  nple.  In  retaining  the  fingle  meal 
of  their  anceftors,  they  made  it  laft  du-ing  the  greateft  part 
of  the  day,  and  prolonged  it  far  into  he  .light  by  drinking  to 
excefs  ;  and  far  from  being'afhamed  of  urunkennefs,  they  made 
it  their  glory,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  example  of  young  Cyrus. 

VII.  The  extreme  remotenefs  of  the  provinces,  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Cafpidn  and  Euxine  to  the  Red  fea  and 
Ethiopia,  and  from  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Indus  to  the  ftEgean 
fea,  was  a  great  obftacle  to  the  fidelity  and  affefdion  of  the 
people,  who  never  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  enjoy  the  prefence 
of  their  mafters  ;  who  knew  them  only  by  the  weight  of  their 
taxations,  and  by  the  pride  and  avarice  of  their  fatraps,  or  go¬ 
vernors  ;  and  who,  in  tranfporting  themfelves  to  the  court, 
to  make  their  demands  and  .complaints  there,  could  not  hope 
to  find  accefs  to  princes,  who  believed  it  contributed  to  the 
majefty  of  their  perfons  to  make  themfelves  inaccefilble  and 
invifible. 

VIII.  The  multitude  of  the  provinces  in  fubjeftion  to  Per¬ 
fia,  did  not  compofe  an  uniform  empire,  nor  the  regular  body 
of  a  ftate,  whofe  members  were  united  by  the  common  ties 
of  intereft,  manners,  language,  and  religion,  and  animated 
with  the  fame  fpirit  of  government,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  fame  laws.  It  was  rather  a  confufed,  disjointed,  tumul- 
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tuous,  and  even  forced  afftmblage  of  different  nations,  for¬ 
merly  free  and  independent,  of  whom  fome  who  were  torn 
from  their  native  countries  and  the  fepulchres  of  their  forefa¬ 
thers,  faw  themfelves  with  pain  tranfported  into  unknown  re¬ 
gions,  or  among  enemies,  where  they  perfevered  to  retain  their 
own  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  a  form  of  government  peculiar  to 
themfelves.  Thefe  different  nations,  who  not  only  lived  with¬ 
out  any  common  tie  or  relation  among  them,  but  with  a  di- 
verfity  of  manners  and  worfhip,  and  often  with  antipathy  of 
characters  and  inclinations,  defired  nothing  fo  ardently  as 
their  liberty,  and  re-eftablilhment  in  their  own  countries.  All 
thefe  people  therefore  were  unconcerned  for  the  prefervation 
of  an  empire,  which  was  the  foie  obftacle  to  their  fo  warm  and 
lull  defires,  and  could  not  affeCt  a  government,  that  treated 
them  always  as  ftrangers  and  fubjefted  nations,  andmever  gave 
them  anv  fhare  in  its  authority  or  privileges. 

IX.  The  extent  of  the  empire,  and  its  remotenefs  from  the 
court,  made  it  neceffary  to  give  the  viceroys  of  the  frontier 
provinces  a  very  great  authority  in  every  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  to  raife  and  pay  armies  ;  to  impofe  tribute  ;  to  adjudge 
the  differences  of  cities,  provinces,  and  vaflal-kings ;  and  to 
make  treaties  with  the  neighbouring  ftates.  A  power  fo  ex- 
tenfive  andalmoft  independent,  in  which  they  continued  many 
years  without  being  changed,  and  without  colleagues  or  coun¬ 
cil  to  deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  them  provinces,  accullomed 
them  to  the  pleafure  of  commanding  absolutely,  and  of  reign¬ 
ing.  In  confequence  of  which,  it  was  with  great  repugnance 
they  fubmitted  to  be  removed  from  their  governments,  and 
often  endeavoured  to  fupport  themfelves  in  them  by  force  of 
arms. 

X.  The  governors  of  provinces,  the  generals  of  armies,  and 
all  the  other  officers  and  minifters,  thought  it  for  their  honour 
to  imitate  in  their  equipages,  tables,  moveables,  and  habits, 
the  pomp  and  fplendour  of  the  court  in  which  they  had  been 
educated.  To  fupport  fo  deftruCiive  a  pride,  and  to  furnifh 
out  expences  fo  much  above  the  fortunes  of  private  ptrfons, 
they  were  reduced  to  opprefs  the  fubjects  under  their  jurif- 
dittion  with  exorbitant  taxes,  flagrant  extortions,  and  the 
fliameful  traffic  of  a  public  venality,  that  fet  thofe  offices  to 
fale  for  money,  which  ought  to  have  been  granted  only  to 
merit.  All  that  vanity  lavifhed,  or  luxury  exhaufled,  was 
made  good  by  mean  arts,  and  the  violent  rapacioufnefs  of  an 
infatiable  avarice. 

Thefe  grofs  irregularities,  and  abundance  of  others,  which 

remained 
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remained  without  remedy,  and  which  were  daily  augmented 
by  impunity,  tired  the  people’s  patience,  and  occafioned  a  ge¬ 
neral  difcontent  amongft  them,  the  ufual  forerunner  of  the 
ruin  of  Hates.  Their  juft  complaints,  long  time  defpifed,  were 
followed  by  an  open  rebellion  of  feveral  nations,  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  do  themfelves  that  juftice  by  force,  which  was  re- 
fufed  to  their  remonftrances.  In  fuch  a  conduct,  they  failed 
in  the  fubmifiion  and  fidelity  which  fubje&s  owe  to  their  fo- 
vereigns  ;  but  paganifm  did  not  carry  its  lights  fo  far,  and 
was  not  capable  of  fo  fublime  a  perfection,  which  was  referved 
for  a  religion  that  teaches  that  no  pretext,  no  injuftice,  no 
venation,  can  ever  authorize  the  Rebellion  of  a  people  a  gain  id 
their  prince. 
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SECTION  I. 

OCHUS  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE  OF  PERSIA. - HIS  CRUELTIES. 

REVOLT  OF  SEVEF.AL  NATIONS. 

THE  more  the  memory  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  was  ho¬ 
noured  and  revered  throughout  the  whole  empire,  the 
more  Ochus  believed  he  had  realon  to  fear  for  himfelf ;  con¬ 
vinced,  that,  in  fucceeding  to  him,  he  fhould  not  find  the  fame 
favourable  difpofitions  in  the  people  and  nobility,  of  whom  he 
had  made  himfelf  the  horror  by  the  murder  of  his  two  bro¬ 
thers.  *  To  prevent  (hat  averfion  from  occafioning  his  ex- 
cluiion,  he  prevailed  upon  the  eunuchs,  and  others  about  the 
king’s  perfon,  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  public.  Ele  be¬ 
gan  by  taking  upon  himfelf  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  giving 
orders,  and  fealing  decrees  in  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  as  if  he 
had  been  Hill  alive  ;  and  by  one  of  thefe  decrees,  he  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  throughout  the  whole  empire, 
always  by  the  order  of  Artaxerxes.  After  having  governed 
in  this  manner  almofi:  ten  months,  believing  himfelf  fufficiently 
ellabliflied,  he  at  length  declared  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
afcended  the  throne  f ,  taking  upon  himfelf  the  name  of  Ar¬ 
taxerxes.  Authors,  however,  moli  frequently  gave  him  that 
of  Ochus,  by  which  name  I  fliall  generally  call  him  in  the  fe- 
quel  of  this  hiftory. 

Ochus  was  the  moll;  cruel  and  wicked  of  all  the  princes  of 
hi§  race,  as  his  actions  foon  explained.  In  a  very  fhort  time 
the  palace  and  the  whole  empire  were  filled  with  his  murders. 

a  Polysei).  Stratag.  vii.  |  A.  M.  3644.  Ant.  J.  C.  360. 
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To  *  remove  from  the  revolted  provinces  all  means  of  fetting 
fome  other  of  the  royal  family  upon  the  throne,  and  to  rid 
himfelf  at  once  of  all  trouble  that  the  princes  and  princeffes  of 
the  blood  might  occafion  him,  he  put  them  all  to  death  with¬ 
out  regard  to  fex,  age,  or  proximity  of  blood.  He  cauftd 
his  own  filter  Ocha,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married,  to  be 
buried  alive  and  having  flint  up  one  of  his  uncles,  with 
too  of  his  fons  and  grandfons,  in  a  court  of  the  palace,  he 
ordered  them  all  to  be  (hot  to  death  with  arrows,  only  becaufe 
thofe  princes  were  much  efleemed  by  the  Perfians  for  their 
probity  and  valour.  That  uncle  is  apparently  the  father  of 
Sifvgambis,  the  mother  of  Darius  Codomanus  :  Jfor  Quin¬ 
tus  Curtius  tells  us,  that  Ochus  had  caufed  80  of  her  brothers 
with  her  father  to  be  maffacred  in  one  day.  Pie  treated  with 
the  fame  barbarity,  throughout  the  whole  empire,  all  thofe  who 
gave  him  any  umbrage,  fparing  none  of  the  nobility  whom  he 
fufpedted  of  the  lead  difcontent  whatfoever.. 

§  The  cruelties  exercifed  by  Ochus  did  not  deliver  him  front 
inquietude.  Artabafus,  governor  of  one  of  the  Afiatic  pro¬ 
vinces,  engaged  Chares  the  Athenian,  who  commanded  a  fleet 
and  a  body  of  troops  in  thofe  parts,  to  aHilt  him,  and  with  his 
aid  defeated  an  army  of  70,000  men  fent  by  the  king  to  re¬ 
duce  him.  Artabafus,  in  reward  of  fo  great  a  fervice,  made 
Chares  a  prefent  of  money  to  defray  the  whole  expences  of 
his  armament.  The  king  of  Periia  refented  exceedingly  this 
conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  regard  to  him.  They  were  at 
that  time  employed  in  the  war  of  the  allies.  The  king’s  me¬ 
nace  to  join  their  enemies  with  a  numerous  army  obliged  them 
to  recall  Chares. 

|j  Artabafus,  being  abandoned  by  them,  had  recourfe  to  the 
Thebans,  of  whom  he  obtained  5000  men,  whom  he  took  into 
his  pay,  with  Pamenes  to  command  them.  This  reinforce¬ 
ment  put  him  into  a  condition  to  acquire  two  other  victories 
over  the  king’s  troops.  Thofe  two  actions  c’id  the  Theban 
troops  and  their  commander  great  honour.  Thebes  mult  have 
been  extremely  incenfed  againft  the  king  of  Perfia,  to  lend  (o 
powerful  a  fuccour  to  his  enemies,  at  a  time  when  that  repub¬ 
lic  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Phocaeans.  It  was  perhaps 
an  effect  of  their  policy,  to  render  themfelves  more  formidable, 

*  Juftin.  Lx.  c.  3.  f  ^J£aL  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  2. 

|  Quint.  Curt.  1.  x.  c.  5.  1 

§  A.  M.  3648.  Ant.  J.  C.  336.  Diod.  L  xvi.  p.  433,  434. 

U  A.  M.  3631.  Ant.  J.  C.  333. 
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and  to  enhance  the  price  of  their  alliance.  *  It  is  certain, 
that  foon  after,  they  made  their  peace  with  the  king,  who  paid 
them  300  talents,  th.at  is  to  fay,  300,000  crowns.  Artabafus, 
cieftitute  of  all  fnpport,  was  overcome  at  laft,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  with  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Ochus  being  delivered  at  length  from  fo  dangerous  an  ene¬ 
my,  turned  all  his  thoughts  on  the  iide  of  Egypt,  which  had 
revolted  long  before.  About  the  fame  time,  ieveral  confidcr- 
able  events  happened  in  Greece,  which  have  little  or  no  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  affairs  of  Pcrfia.  I  (hall  infert  them  here,,  after 
which  I  (hall  return  to  the  reign  of  Ochus,  not  to  interrupt  the: 
feries  of  his  hillory. 


SECTION  II. 


WAR  OF  THE  ALLIES  AGAINST  THE  ATHENIANS. 

Some  few  years  after  the  revolt  of  Aha  Minor  f ,  of  which. 
I  have  been  fueaking,  in  the  third  year  of  the  150th  Olympiad,. 
Chio,  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  took  up  arms  againft 
Athens,  upon  which  till  then  they  had  depended.  To  reduce 
them,  they  employed  both  great  forces  and  great  captains, 
Chabrias,  Iphiciates,  and  Timotheys.  1  They  were  the  laft 
cf  the  Athenian  generals,  who  did  honour  to  their  country  ; 
no  one  after  them  being  diftinguifhed  by  merit  or  reputa¬ 
tion. 

§  Chabrias  had  already  acquired  a  great  name,  when  having 
been  fent  again  ft  the  Spartans  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  and 
feeing  hiniielf  abandoned  in  the  battle  by  the  allies,  who  had 
taken  flight,  he  iuftained  alone  the  charge  of  the  enemy  ;  his 
foldicrs,  by  his  order,  having  doled  their  files  with  one  knee 
upon  the  ground  covered  with  their  bucklers,,  and  pr.efented 
their  pikes  in  front,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  could  not  be 
broke,  and  Agefilaus,  -though  vidorious,  was.ohlig.ed  to  retire. 
Tiie  Athenians  eroded  a  itatue  to  Chabrias  in  the  attitude  lie 
had  fought. 

Iphlcrates  was  of  a  very  mean  e.xtradion,  his  Ether  having 
been  a  fhocmaskcr  :  but  in  a  tree  city  like  Athens,  merit  was 
tiie  foie  nobility.  This  perfon  maybe  truly  faid  to  be  the  fon 
of  Ids  admits.  Having  ilgnaliz-ed  hiinfeif  in  a  naval  combat, 

*  Dlod.  1.  xvi.  p.  438.  +  A.  M.  364.6.  Ant.  J.  C;  358. 

t  Hue  extrema  fuit  ivtc.s-  imperatorurrx  Athenienfuun,  Iphlcrates, 
Chabrias,  Timothei :  rieque  poll  ilforam  obiturn  qiiifiuiam  cV.i.s.  in  ilia 
lirbe  fuit  dignt-s  tnemoria.  Cor.  Nep.  in  Timot-h.  c.  4. 

§  Cor.  Nep.  in  Chab.  c.  i. 
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wherein  he  was  only  a  private  foldier,  he  was  foon  after  em¬ 
ployed  with  diftindtion,  and  honoured  with  a  command.  In- 
a  profecution  carried  on  againll  him  before  the  judges,  his  ac- 
cufer,  who  was  one  of  the  defcendants  ot  Harmodius,  and 
made  very  great  ufe  of  hisaneeftor’s  name,  having  reproached 
him  with  the  bafenefs  of  his  birth  :  “  Yes,”  replied  he,  “  the 
“  nobility  of  my  family  begins  in  me  :  that  of  yours  ends  in 
“  you.”  He  married  the  daughter  of  Cotys,king  ofTlirace. 

*  He  is  f  ranked  with  the  greateft  men  of  .Greece,  eipeci- 
ally  in  what  regards  the  knowledge  of  war  and  military  difci- 
pline.  He  made  feveral  ufeful  alterations  in  the  foldiers’  ar¬ 
mour.  Before  him,  the  bucklers  were  very  long  and  heavy, 
and,  for  that  reafon,  were  too  great  a  burden,  and  extremely 
troublefome  :  he  had  them  made  Ihorter  and  lighter,  fo  that 
without  expofing  the  body,  they  added  to  its  force  and  agili¬ 
ty.  On  the  contrary,  he  lengthened  the  pikes  and  f.vords, 
to  make  them  capable  of  reaching  the  enemy  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance.  He  alio  changed  the  cuirafl'es,  and  inflead  of  iron  and 
brais,  of  which  they  were  made  before,  he  caufed  them  to  be 
made  of  flax.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  fuch  armour 
could  defend  the  foldiers,  or  be  any  fecurity  again  ft  wounds. 
But  that  flax  being  foaked  in  vinegar,  mingled  with  fait,  was 
prepared  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  grew  hard,  and  became  im¬ 
penetrable  either  to  tire  or  fword.  The  ufe  of  it  was  common 
among  feveral  nations. 

No  troops  were  ever  better  exercifed  or  difeiphned  than 
theie  of  Iphicratcs.  He  kept  them  always  in  action,  and  in 
times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  made  them  perform  all  the 
neceffary  evolutions,  either  in  attacking  the  enemy,  or  defend¬ 
ing  themfelves  ;  in  laying  ambufeades,  or  avoiding  them  ;  in 
keeping  their  ranks  even  in  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  with¬ 
out  abandoning  themfelves  to  an  ardour  which  often  becomes 
pernicious  ;  or  to  rally  with  fuccefs,  after  having  begun  to 
break  and  give  way  :  lo  that  when  the  battle  was  to  be  given, 
all  was  in  motion  with  admirable  promptitude  and  order.  The 
officers  and  foldiers  drew  themfelves  up  without  any  trouble, 
and  even  in  the  heat  of  action  performed  their  parts,  as 
the  molt  able  general  would  have  directed  them..:  a  merit 
very  rare,  as  I  have  been  informed,  but  very  eltimable  ;  as  it 


*  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  360.  Cor.  Nep.  in  Iphic.  c.  i. 

f  Iphicrates  Athenienfis,  non  tain  magnitudine  rerum  geftarum,  quam 
dilViplina  militari  nobilitatus  eft.  Fuit  enim  talis  dux,  ut  non  folumeera- 
ti'j  fus  cum  primus  compararetur,  fed  ne  de  majoribus  natu  quidem  quif- 
quam  anteponeretur.  Cor.  Nep. 
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contributes  more  than  can  be  imagined  to  the  gaining  of  a 
battle,  and  implies  a  very  uncommon  fuperiority  of  genius  in 
the  general. 

Timotheus  was  the  fon  of  Conor),  fo  much  celebrated  for 
his  great  actions,  and  the  important  fervices  he  had  rendered 
his  country.  *  He  did  not  degenerate  from  his  father’s  repu¬ 
tation,  either  for  his  merit  in  the  held,  or  his  ability  in  the 
government  of  the  Hate  ;  but  he  added  to  thofe  excellencies, 
the  glory  which  refults  from  the  talents  of  the  mind,  having 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  particularly  by  the  gift  of  eloquence  and 
a  tatte  tor  the  fciences. 

f  No  captain  at  hrlt  ever  experienced  lefs  than  himfelf  the 
inconftancy  of  the  fortune  of  war.  He  had  only  to  undertake 
an  enterprife,  to  accomplifh  it.  Succcfs  perpetually  attended 
his  views  and  defires.  Such  uncommon  profpenty  did  not  fail 
to  excite  jealoufy.  Thofe  who  envied  him,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  caufed  him  to  be  painted  afleep,  with  Fortune  by 
him  taking  cities  for  him  in  nets.  Timotheus  retorted  coldly* 
“  If  I  take  places  in  my  fleep,  what  {hall  I  do  when  I  am 
“  awake  1”  He  took  the  thing  afterwards  more  ferioufly,  and, 
angry  with  thofe  who  pretended  to  lefTen  the  glory  of  his  ac¬ 
tions,  declared  in  public,  that  he  did  not  owe  his  fuccefs  to 
fortune,  but  to  himfelf.  That  goddefs,  fays  Plutarch,  offend¬ 
ed  at  his  pride  and  arrogance,  abandoned  him  entirely,  and  he 
was  never  fuccefsful  afterwards.  Such  were  the  chiefs  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  war  of  the  allies. 

JThe  war  and  the  campaign  opened  with  the  fiege  of  Chio. 
Chares  commanded  the  land,  and  Chabrias  the  fea,  forces. 
All  the  allies  exerted  themfelves  in  fending  aid  to  that  ifland. 
Chabrias,  having  forced  the  paffage,  entered  the  port,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  endeavours  of  the  enemy.  The  other  gal¬ 
leys  were  afraid  to  follow,  and  abandoned  him.  Pie  was  im¬ 
mediately  furrounded  on  all  hides,  and  his  velfel  exceedingly 
damaged  by  the  affaults  of  the  enemy.  He  might  have  faved 
himfelf  by  fwimming  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  as  his  foldiers 
did  ;  but  from  a  millaken  principle  of  glory,  he  thought  it  in- 

*  Hie  a  patre  acceptam  gloriam  multis  auxit  virtutibus.  Fuit  enim 
difertus,  impiger,  iaboriofus,  rei  militaris  peritus,  neque  minus  civitatk 
legends.  Cor.  Nep.  c.  i. 

Timotheus  Cononis  filius,  cum  belli  kude  non  inferior  fuiffet  quam  pa¬ 
ter,  ad  earn  laudem  doftrinae  et  ingenii  gloriam  adjecit.  Cie.  1.  i.  de 
offic.  n.  116. 

f  Plut.  in  Sylla.  p.  454. 

f  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  412.  Cor.  Nep.  in  Chab.  c.  iv. 
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confident  with  the  duty  of  a  general  to  abandon  his  veffel  in 
fuch  a  manner,  and  preferred  death,  glorious  in  his  fenfe,  to 
a  lhameful  flight. 

This  firft  attempt  having  mifearried,  both  fides  applied 
themfelves  vigoroufly  to  making  new  preparations.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  60  galleys,  and  appointed  Chares  to 
command  it,  and  armed  60  more  under  Iphicrates  and  Timo- 
theus.  The  fleet  of  the  allies  confifted  of  100  fail.  After 
having  ravaged  feveral  iflands  belonging  to  the  Athenians, 
where  they  made  a  great  booty,  they  fat  down  before  Samos. 
The  Athenians  on  their  fide,  having  united  all  their  forces, 
befieged.  Byzantium.  The  allies  made  all  poffible  hafte  to  its 
relief.  The  two  fleets  being  in  view  of  each  other,  prepared 
to  fight,  when  fuddenly  a  violent  ftorm  arofe,  notwitbllanding 
which,  Chares  refolved  to  advance  againft  the  enemy.  The 
two  other  captains,  who  had  more  prudence  and  experience 
than  him,  thought  it  improper  to  hazard  a  battle  in  fuch  a  con- 
jun&ure.  Chares,  enraged  at  their  not  following  his  advice, 
called  the  fcldiers  to  witnefs,  that  it  was  not  his  fault  they  did 
not  fight  the  enemy.  He  was  naturally  vain,  oftentatious,  and 
full  of  himfelf ;  one  who  exaggerated  his  own  fervices,  depre¬ 
ciated  thofe  of  others,  and  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  whole 
glory  of  fucceiTes.  He  wrote  to  Athens  againft  his  two  col¬ 
leagues,  and  accufed  them  of  cowardice  and  treafon.  Upon 
his  complaint,  the  people,  *  capricious,  warm,  fufpicious,  and 
naturally  jealous  of  fuch  as  were  diftinguilhed  by  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  merit  or  authority,  recalled  thofe  two  generals,  and 
brought  them  to  a  trial. 

The  faftion  of  Chares,  which  was  very  powerful  at  Athens, 
having  declared  againft  Timotheus,  he  was  fentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  100  talents  f,  a  worthy  reward  for  the  noble 
difintereftednefs  he  had  drown  upon  another  occafion,  in 
bringing  home  to  his  country  1200  talents  {  of  booty  taken 
from  the  enemy,  without  the  leaft  dedudlion  for  himfelf.  He 
could  bear  no  longer  the  fight  of  an  ungrateful  city,  and  being 
too  poor  to  pay  fo  great  a  fine,  retired  to  Chalcis.  After  his 
death,  the  people,  touched  with  repentance,  mitigated  the  fine 
to  ten  talents,  which  they  made  his  fon  Conon  pay,  to  rebuild 
a  certain  part  of  the  walls.  Thus,  by  an  event  fufficiently 

*  Populus  acer,  fufpicax,  mobilis,  adverfarius,  invidus.  etiam  poten¬ 
tial,  domurn  revocat.  Cor.  Nep. 

f  100,000  crowns. 

1  1,200,000  crowns. 
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odd,  thofe  very  walls,  which  his  grandfather  had  rebuilt  with 
the  fpoils  of  the  enemy,  the  grandfon,  to  the  fhame  of  Athens, 
repaired  in  part  at  his  own  expence. 

*  Iphicrates  was  alfo  obliged  to  anfwer  for  himfelf  before 
the  judges.  It  was  upon  this  occafion,  that  Arillophon,  ano¬ 
ther  Athenian  captain,  accufed  him  of  having  betrayed  and 
fold  the  fleet  under  his  command.  Iphicrates,  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  an  eftablifhed  reputation  infpires,  alked  him,  “  Would 
“  you  have  committed  a  treafon  of  this  nature  ?”  “  No,”  re¬ 
plied  Arillophon,  “  I  am  a  man  of  too  much  honour  for  fuch 
“  an  action  !”  “  How  !”  replied  Iphicrates,  “  could  Iphicra- 
“  tes  do  what  Arillophon  would  not  do  ?” 

-j-  He  did  not  only  employ  the  force  of  arguments  in  his  de¬ 
fence,  but  called  in  alfo  the  affillance  of  arms.  Inftrudted  by 
liis  colleague’s  ill  fuccefs,  he  faw  plainly  that  it  was  more  ne- 
ceffary  to  intimidate  than  convince  his  judges.  He  polled 
round  the  place  where  they  affembled  a  number  of  young  per- 
fons,  armed  with  poniards,  which  they  took  care  to  fhovv  from 
time  to  time.  They  could  not  refill  fo  forcible  and  triumphant 
a  kind  of  eloquence,  and  difmiffed  him  acquitted  of  the  charge. 
When  he  was  afterwards  reproached  with  fo  violent  a  proceed¬ 
ing  :  “  I  had  been  a  fool  indeed,”  faid  he,  “  if  having  made 
“  war  fuccefsfully  for  the  Athenians,  I  had  neglected  doing  fo 
“  for  myfelf.” 

Chares,  by  the  recall  of  his  two  colleagues,  was  left  foie 
general  of  the  whole  army,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  have 
advanced  the  Athenian  affairs  very  much  in  the  Hellefpont,  if 
he  had  known  how  to  refill  the  magnificent  offers  of  Artabafus. 
That  viceroy,  who  had  revolted  in  Afia  Minor  againll  the  king 
of  Perfia  his  mailer,  befieged  by  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and 
juft  upon  the  point  of  being  ruined  from  the  inequality  of  his 
forces,  corrupted  Chares.  That  general,  who  had  no  thoughts 
but  of  enriching  himfelf,  marched  diredtly  to  the  affillance  of 
Artabafus,  effectually  relieved  him,  and  received  a  reward 
fuitable  to  the  fervice.  This  adlion  of  Chares  w^as  treated 
as  a  capital  crime.  He  had  not  only  abandoned  the  fervice 
of  the  republic  for  a  foreign  war,  but  offended  the  king  of 
Perfia,  who  threatened  by  his  ambaffadors  to  equip  300  fail 
of  fhips  in  favour  of  the  iflanders  allied  againll  Athens.  The 
credit  of  Chares  faved  him  again  upon  this,  as  it  had  done 
feveral  times  before  on  like  occafions.  The  Athenians,  inti¬ 
midated  by  the  king’s  menaces,  applied  themfelves  ferioufly  to 
prevent  their  effects  by  a  general  peace. 


*  Aral.  Rbet.l.  ii.  c.  23.  f  Polycen.  Stratag.  !.  iii. 
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Prior  to  tliefe  menaces,  Ifocrates  had  ^arnedly  recommend¬ 
ed  this  treaty  to  them  in  a  fine  difeourfe*,  which  is  dill  extant, 
wherein  he  gives  them  excellent  advice.  He  reproaches  them 
with  great  liberty,  as  does  Demodhenes  in  almod  all  his  ora¬ 
tions,  of  abandoning  themfelves  blindly  to  the  inlinuatums  of 
orators,  who  flatter  their  pafilons,  whilfl  they  treat  thofe  with 
contempt  who  give  them  the  mod  falutary  counfels.  He 
applied  himfelf  particularly  to  correCI  in  them  their  violent 
paffion  for  the  augmentation  of  their  power,  and  dominion 
over  the  people  of  Greece,  which  had  been  the  fource  of  all 
their  misfortunes.  He  recalls  to  their  remembrance  thofe  hap¬ 
py  days,  fo  glorious  for  Athens,  in  which  their  ancedors,  out 
of  a  noble  and  generous  difintereilednefs,  facriliced  every  thing 
for  the  fupport  of  the  common  liberty,  and  the  prefervation  of 
Greece,  and  compares  them  with  the  prefent  fad„times  wherein 
the  ambition  of  Sparta,  and  afterwards  that  of  Athens,  had  fuc- 
ceffively  plunged  both  dates  into  the  greatelf  misfortunes.  He 
reprefents  to  them,  that  the  real  and  lading  greatnefs  of  a  date 
does  not  confid  in  augmenting  its  dominions,  or  extending  its 
conqueds  to  the  utmod,  which  cannot  be  effected  without  vio¬ 
lence  and  injudice,  but  in  the  wife  government  of  the  people, 
in  rendering  them  happy,  in  protecting  their  allies,  in  being 
beloved  and  edeemed  by  their  neighbours,  and  feared  by  their 
enemies.  “  A  date,”  fays  he,  “  cannot  fail  of  becoming 
the  arbiter  of  all  its  neighbours,  when  it  knows  how  to 
“  unite  in  all  its  meafures  the  two  great  qualities,  judice  and 
power,  which  mutually  fupport  each  other,  and  ought  to  be 
“  infeparable.  For  as  power,  not  regulated  by  the  motives 
“  of  reafon  and  judice,  has  recourfe  to  the  mod  violent  me- 
“  thods  to  crufli  and  fubvert  whatever  oppofes  it  ;  fo  judice, 
“  when  unarmed  and  without  power,  isexpofed  to  injury,  and 
“  neither  in  a  condition  to  defend  itfelf,  nor  proted  others.” 
The  corcludoa  drawn  by  Ifocrates  from  this  reafoning,  is. 
That  Athens,  if  it  would  be  happy,  and  in  tranquillity,  ought 
not  to  affect  tire  empire  of  the  fea  for  the  fake  of  lording  it 
over  all  other  dates  ;  but  fnouid  conclude  a  peace,  whereby 
every  city  and  people  Should  be  left  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty  ;  and  declare  themfelves  irreconcileable  enemies  of 
thofe  who  fiiould  prefume  to  didurb  that  peace,  or  contravene 
Inch  meafures. 

ff  The  peace  was  concluded  accordingly  under  fuch  condi¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  dipulated,  that  Rhodes,  Byzantium,  Chio, 


f  A.  M  3648.  Ant.  J.  C.  356. 
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and  Cos,  fhould  enjoy  entire  liberty.  The  war  of  the  allies 
ended  in  this  manner,  after  having  continued  three  years. 


SECTION  III. 

DEMOSTHENES  EXCITES  THE  ATHENIANS  FOR  V.'AR. - - 

DEATH  OF  MAUSOLUS _ —GRIEF  OF  ARTEMISA  HIS 

WIFE. 

This  peace  did  not  entirely  remove  the  apprehenfions  of  the 
Athenians  with  regard  to  the  king  of  Perfia*.  The  great  pre¬ 
parations  he  was  making  gave  them  umbrage  ;  and  they  were 
afraid  fo  formidable  an  armament  was  intended  againft  Greece, 
and  that  Egypt  was  only  a  plaufible  pretext  with  which  the 
king  covered  his  real  defign. 

Athens  took  the  alarm  upon  this  rumour.  The  orators  in- 
creafed-the  fears  of  the  people  by  their  difcourfes,  and  exhorted 
.them  to  have  an  immediate  recourle  to  their  arms,  to  prevent 
the  king  of  Peilia  by  a  previous  declaration  of  war,  and  to 
make  a  league  with  all  the  people  '^Greece  again!!  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  Demofthenes  made  his  fir!!  appearance  in  public 
at  this  time,  and  mounted  the  tribunal  for  harangues  to  give 
his  opinion.  He  was  28  years  of  age.  I  fhali  fpeak  more  ex- 
tenfively  of  him  by  and  by.  Upon:  the  prefent  occafion,  more 
wife  than  thofe  precipitate  orators,  and  having  undoubtedly 
in  view  the  importance  to  the  republic  of  the  aid  of  the  Per- 
fians  againft  Philip,  he  dared  not  indeed  oppofe  in  a  direct 
manner  their  advice,  leaft  he  fhould  render  himfelf  fufpedled  ; 
but  admitting  as  a  principle  from  the  firft,  that  it  was  neceffary 
to  conftder  the  king  of  Perfia  as  the  eternal  enemy  of  Greece, 
he  reprefented  that  it  was  not  confident  with  prudence,  in  an 
affair  of  fuch  great  confequence,  to  precipitate  any  thing  ; 
that  it  was  very  improper,  by  a  refolution  taken  upon  light 
and  uncertain  reports,  and  by  a  too  early  declaration  of  war, 
to  furnifh  fo  powerful  a  prince  with  a  juft  reafon  to  turn  his 
arms  againft  Greece  ;  that  all  which  was  neceffary  at  prefent, 
was  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  300  fail  (in  what  manner,  he  propof- 
ed  a  fchemef),  and  to  hold  the  troops  in  a  readinefs  and  con¬ 
dition  to  make  an  effectual  and  vigorous  defence,  in  cafe  of 
being  attacked ;  that  by  fo  doing,  all  the  people  of  Greece, 

*  A.  M:  3649.  Ant.  J.  C.  335. 

f  I  referve  this  fchtme  for  the  feventh  fedtion,  being  curious,  and  very- 
proper  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  Athenians  fitted  out,  and  fubfifled 
their  fleets. 
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without  further  invitation,  would  be  fufficienlly  apprized  of 
the  common  danger  to  join  them  ;  and  that  the  report  alone  of 
fuch  an  armament  would  be  enough  to  induce  the  king  of  Per- 
iia  to  change-  his  meafuves,  admitting  he  fhould  have  formed 
any  dcfign  again  ft  Greece. 

For  the  rell,  he  was  not  of  opinion,  that  it  was  neceffary  to 
levy  any  immediate  tax  upon  the  eftates  of  private  perlons  for 
the  expence  of  this  war,  which  would  not  amount  to  a  great 
fum,  nor  fuffice  for  the  occafion.  “  It  is  better,”  faid  he, 
“  to  rely  upon  the  zeal  and  generofity  of  the  citizens.  Our 
“  city  may  be  faid  to  be  almoft  as  rich  as  all  the  other  cities  of 
“  Greece  together.”  [He  had  before  obfervtd,  that  the  eiti- 
mate  of  the  lands  of  Attica  amounted  to  6oco  talents,  about 
L.. 850,000  Sterling].  “  When  we  {hall  fee  the  reality 
“  and  approach  of  the  danger,  every  body  will  be  ready  to 
“  contribute  to  the  expences  of  the  war  ;  as  nobody  can  belo 
“  void  of  reaion,  as  to  prefer  the  hazard  of  loiing  their  whole 
“  eftate  with  their  liberty,  to  faciificing  a  fmall  part  of  it  to 
“  their  own  and  their  country’s  prefervation. 

“  And  we  ought  not  to  fear,  as  forr.e  people  would  infinu- 
“  ate,  that  the  great  riches  of  the  king  of  Perlia  w ill  enable  him 
“  to  raife  a  great  body  of  auxiliaries,  and  render  his  army  for- 
“  midable  againft  us.  Our  Greeks,  when  they  are  to  march 
“  againft  Egypt,  or  Orontes,  and  the  other  barbarians,  fervq 
“  willingly  under  the  Perfians  ;  but  not  one  of  them,  I  dare 
**  be  allured,  not  a  fingle  man  of  them,  will  ever  refclve  to  bear 
“  arms  againlt  Greece.” 

This  difeourfe  had  all  its  effect.  The  refined  and  delicate 
adcrefs  of  the  orator  in  advifing  the  impofition  of  a  tax  to  be 
deferred,  and  artfully  explaining,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it 
would  fall  only  upon  the  rich,  was  highly  proper  to  render 
abortive  an  affair,  which  had  no  other  foundation  than  in  the 
over-heated  imagination  of  fome  orators,  who  were  perhaps 
interefted  in  the  war  they  advifed. 

*  Two  years  after,  an  enterprife  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
againft  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  gave  Demofthenes 
another  opportunity  to  fignalize  his  zeal,  and  difplay  his  elo¬ 
quence.  That  city,  which  had  been,  lately  eltablifhed  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  had  fettled  a  numerous  colony  there  from  dif¬ 
ferent  cities,  and  which  might  ferve  as  a  fortrefs  and  bul- 
waik  againft  Sparta,  gave  the  Lacedsemonians  great  uneafi- 
nefs,  and  alarmed  them  extremely.  They  refolved  therefore 


*  A.  M.  3651.  Ant.  J.  C.  353.  Died.  1.  xv.  p.  >501. 
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to  attack  and  make  themfelves  makers  of  it.  -  The  Megalo- 
politans,  who,  without  doubt,"  had  renounced  their  alliance 
with  Thebes,  had  recourfe  to  Athens,  and  implored  its  pro¬ 
tection.  The  other  people  concerned  fent  alfo  their  deputies 
thither,  and  the  affair  was  debated  before  the  people. 

*  Demofthenes  founded  his  difcourfe  from  the  beginning  of 
it  upon  this  principle :  That  it  was  of  the  Iaft  importance  to 
prevent  either  Sparta  or  Thebes  from  growing  .two  powerful, 
and  from  being  in  a  condition  to  give  law  to  the  reft  of  Greece. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  abandon  Megalopolis  to  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  they  will  foon  make  themfelves  makers  of  MefTene 
alfo,  two  flrong  neighbouring  cities,  which  are  a  check  upon 
Sparta,  and  keep  it  within  due  bounds.  The  alliance  w'e  ihall 
make  with  the  Arcadians,  in  declaring  for  Megalopolis,  is 
therefore  the  certain  means  to  preferve  fo  neceffary  a  balance 
between  Sparta  and  Thebes  ;  becaufe  whatever  happens,  nei¬ 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be  able  to  hurt  us,  whilft  the 
Arcadians  are  our  allies,  whofe  forces,  in  conjunction  with  ours, 
will  always  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of  either  of  them. 

A  weighty  objcCkon  to  this  advice  of  Demofthenes,  was 
the  alliance  aftually  fubfifting  between  Athens  and  Sparta  : 
for,  in  fine,  faid  the  orators  who  oppofed  Demofthenes,  what 
idea  will  the  world  have  of  Athens,  if  we  change  in  fuch  a 
manner  with  the  times,  or  is  it  confident  with  juftice  to  pay 
no  regard  to  the  faith  of  treaties  ?  “  We  oughtf ,”  replied  De¬ 
mofthenes,  whofe  very  words  I  fhall  repeat  in  this  place,  “  we 
“  ought  indeed  always  to  have  juftice  in  view,  and  to  make  it 
“  the  rule  of  our  conducl  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  our  confor- 
“  mity  to  it  Ihould  confift  with  the  public  good  and  the  in- 
“  tereft  of  the  ftate.  It  has  been  a  perpetual  maxim  with  us 
“  to  affift  the  opprefied.”  He  cites  the  Lacedaemonians 
themfelves,  the  Thebans,  and  Eubceans,  as  examples.  “We 
“  have  never  -varied  from  this  principle.  The  reproach  of 
“  changing  therefore  ought  not  to  fall  upon  us,  but  upon 
“  thofe  whofe  injuftice  and  ufurpation  oblige  us  to  declare 
“  againftthem.” 

I  admire  the  language  of  politicians.  To  hear  them  talk, 
it  is  always  reafon  and  the  ftriCleft  juftice  that  determine  them  ; 
l>ut  to  fee  them  act,  makes  it  evident  that  intereft  and  ambi¬ 
tion  are  the  foie  rule  and  guide  of  their  eonduCt.  Their  dif- 

*  Demoit.  Orat.  pro  Megalop. 

f  A=r  trxtmuv  ci.ii  xa'i  vrgdrjetv  tv.  "blncim  ll,  oTus  vpv- 
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courfe  Is  an  effedft  of  that  regard  for  juftice  which  nature  has 
implanted  in  the  mind  of  man,'  and  which  they  cannot  entirely 
fhake  ofF.  There  are  few  who  venture  to  declare  again  ft  that 
internal  principle  in  their  expreffions,  or  to  contradift  it  openly. 
But  there  are  alfo  few,  who  obferve  it  with  fidelity  and  con- 
ftancy  in  their  actions.  Greece  never  was  known  toMjave 
more  treaties  of  alliance  than  at  the  time  we  are  now  fp^Sklng 
of,  nor  were  they  ever  lefs  regarded.  This  contempt  of  the 
religion  of  oaths  in  ftates,  is  a  proof  of  their  decline,  and  often 
denotes  and  occalions  their  approaching  ruin. 

*  The  Athenians,  moved  by  the  eloquent  difcourfe  of  De- 
rnofthenes,  fent  3000  foot,  and  300  horie,  to  the  aid  of  the 
Megalopolitans,  under  the  command  of  f  Pammenes.  Mega¬ 
lopolis  was  re-inftated  in  its  former  condition,  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  had  retired  into  their  own  countries,  were  obliged 
to  return. 

The  peace,  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  allies, 
did  not  procure  for  all  of  them  the  tranquillity  they  had  rea- 
fon  to  expefi  from  it.  The  people  of  Rhodes  and  Cos,  who 
had  been  declared  free  by  that  treaty,  only  changed  their  maf- 
ter.  Maufolus,  king  of  Cana,  who  affifted  them  in  throwing 
off  the  Athenian  yoke,  impofed  his  own  upon  them.  Having 
publicly  declared  himfelf  for  the  rich  and  powerful,  he  enflav- 
ed  the  people,  and  made  them  fuffer  exceedingly.  He  died 
the  fecond  year  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  having  reigned  24 
years.  J  Artemifa  his  wife  fucceeded  him  ;  and  as  ihe  was 
iupported  with  all  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  file  re¬ 
tained  her  power  in  the  ifles  lately  fubjedted. 

In  fpeaking  here  of  Artemifa,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that 
file  mud  not  be  confounded  with  another  Artemifa,  who  lived 
above  100  years  before,  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  who  diftin- 
guifhed  her  refolution  and  prudence  fo  much  in  the  naval  bat¬ 
tle  of  Salamin.  Several  celebrated  writers  have  fallen  into 
this  error  through  inadvertency. 

§  This  princefs  immortalized  herfelf  by  the  honours  fhe  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  memory  of  Maufolus  her  hufband.  She  caufed 
a  magnificent  monument  to  be  eredled  for  him  in  Halicarnaflus, 
which  was  called  the  Maufolasum,  and  for  its  beauty  was  efteem- 
ed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  gave  the  name  of  Mau- 


*  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  40  2. 

|  This  is  not  the  Pammenes  of  Thebes,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made  before. 

|  A.  M.  3650.  Ant.  J.  C.  354.  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p,  435. 
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folrcurn  to  all  future  great  and  magnificent  ftrtiffures  of  the 
lame  kind. 

*  She  endeavoured  alfo  to  eternize  the  name  of  Maufolus 
by  other  monuments,  which  (lie  believed  more  durable  than 
ihofe  of  brafs  or  marble,  but  are  often  no  better  proof  againll 
the  injuries  of  time  ;  T  mean  works  of  wit.  She  caufed  ex¬ 
cellent  panegyrics  to  be  made  in  honour  of  her  hulband,  and 
propofed  a  prize  of  great  value  for  the  perfon  whofe  perform¬ 
ance  fliould  be  the  belt.  Amongft  many  others,  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  Ifocrates,  and  Theopoinpus,  his  difciple,  were  competitors 
for  it. 

Theopompus  carried  it  from  them  all,  and  had  the  weaknefs 
and  vanity  to  boaft  in  public  of  having  gained  the  prize  againft. 
his  mafter  ;  preferring,  as  is  too  common,  the  fame  of  fine  parts 
to  the  glory  of  a  good  heart.  He  had  reprefemtfcd  Maufolus 
in  his  hillory  as  a  prince  mod:  fordidly  avaricious,  to  whom  all 
means  of  amafling  treafure  were  good  and  eligible.  He  painted 
him  without  doubt  in  very  different  colours  in  his  panegyric, 
or  elfe  he  would  never  have  pie  a  fed  the  princefs. 

j-  That  illullrious  widow  prepared  a  different  tomb  for  Mau¬ 
folus,  than  what  I  have  been  fpeaking  of.  Having  gathered 
his  afhes,  and  had  the  bones  beaten  in  a  mortar,  ihe  mingled 
fome  of  the  powder  every  day  in  her  drink,  till  {he  had  drank 
it  all  off ;  defining  by  that  means  to  make  her  own  body  the 
1’epulchre  of  her  hulband.  She  furvived  him  only  two  years, 
and  her  grief  d'd  not  end  but  with  her  life. 

Inftead  of  tears,  in  which  rnoft  writers  plunge  Artemifa  dur¬ 
ing  her  widowhood,  there  are  fome  who  lay  fhe  made  very  con- 
fiderable  conquefts.  J  It  appears  by  one  of  Demofthenes’s  < 
orations,  that  fhe  was  not  coniidered  at  Athens  as  a  forlorn 
reliff,  who  negle&ed  the  affairs  of  her  kingdom.  But  we  have 
fomething  more  decifive  upon  this  head.  $  Vitruvius  tells  us, 
that,  after  the  death  of  Maufolus,  the  Rhodians,  offended  that 
a  woman  fhould  reign  in  Caria,  undertook  to  dethrone  her. 
They  left  Rhodes  for  that  purpofe  with  their  fleet,  and  enter¬ 
ed  the  great  port  of  Halicarnaffus.  The  queen  being  informed 
of  their  defign,  gave  the  inhabitants  orders  to  keep  within 
the  walls,  and,  when  the  enemy  fhould  arrive,  to  exprefs  by 
fhouts  and  clapping  of  hands  a  readinefs  to  fuvrender  the  city 

*  Aril  Gel.  1.  x.  c.  18.  Pint,  in  Ifor.rat.  p.  838. 

f  Cic.  Tufe.  Quiell:.  1.  iii.  n.  73.  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  e.  6. 

|  Demofh  de  Libertat.  Rhod.  p.  1 4  j. 

§  Vitruv.  de  Architect.  1.  ii.  c.  8. 
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to  them.  The  Rhodians  quitted  their  (hips,  and  went  in  all 
hafte  to  the  public  place,  leaving  their  fleet  without  any  to 
guard  it.  In  the  mean  time,  Artemifa  came  out  with  her  gal¬ 
leys  from  the  little  port  through  a  fmall  canal,  which  (he  caufed 
to  be  cut  on  purpofe,  entered  the  great  port,  feized  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fleet  without  refiftance,  and  having  put  her  foldiers  and 
mariners  on  board  of  it,  (lie  fet  fail.  The  Rhodians,  having 
no  means  of  efcaping,  were  all  put  to  the  fword.  The  queen 
all  the  while  advanced  towards  Rhodes.  When  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  faw  their  veffels  approach,  adorned  with  wreaths  of  lau¬ 
rel,  they  raifed  great  (houts,  and  received  their  victorious  and 
triumphant  fleet  with  extraordinary  marks  of  joy.  It  was  fo 
in  effeCt,  but  in  another  fenfe  than  they  imagined.  Artemifa, 
having  met  with  no  refiftance,  took  poffeffion  of  the  city,  and 
put  the  principal  inhabitants  to  death.  She  had  caufed  a  tro¬ 
phy  of  her  victory  to  be  ereCted  in  it,  and  fet  up  two  ftatues  of 
brafs  ;  one  of  which  reprefented  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  the 
other  Artemifa,  branding  it  with  a  hot  iron.  Vitruvius  adds, 
that  the  Rhodians  dared  never  demolilh  that  trophy,  their  re¬ 
ligion  forbidding  it ;  but  they  furroundtd  it  with  a  building 
which  prevented  it  entirely  from  being  feen. 

All  this,  as  Monfieur  Bayle  obferves  in  his  Dictionary,  does 
not  exprefs  a  forlorn  and  inconfolable  widow,  that  pafled  her 
whole  time  in  grief  and  lamentation  ;  which  makes  it  reason¬ 
able  to  fufpect,  that  whatever  is  reported  of  exceflive  in  the 
mourning  of  Artemifa,  has  no  other  foundation,  but  its  being 
advanced  at  a  venture  by  fome  writer,  and  afterwards  copied 
by  all  the  reft. 

I  (hould  be  better  pleafed,  for  the  honour  of  Artemifa,  if  it 
had  been  faid,  as  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  it,  that  by  for¬ 
titude  and  greatnefs  of  mind,  of  which  her  fex  has  many  ex¬ 
amples,  (he  had  known  how  to  unite  the  fevere  affliction  of 
the  widow  with  the  active  courage  of  the  queen,  and  made  the 
affairs  of  her  government  ferve  her  inftead  of  confolation. 
*  Negoiia  pro  folatils  accipiens. 

j-  The  Rhodians  being  treated  by  Artemifa  in  the  manner 
we  have  related,  and  unable  to  fupport  any  longer  fo  fevere 
and  (hameful  a  fervitude,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  Athenian  , 
and  implored  their  protection.  Though  they  had  rendered 
themfelves  entirely  unworthy  of  it  by  their  revolt,  Demolthe- 
nes  took  upon  him  to  fpeak  to  the  people  in  their  behalf.  He 
began  with  fetting  forth  their  crime  in  its  full  light  ;  he  en- 


*  Tacit.  f  A.M.3653.  Ant.  J.C.  351.  Dem.  de  Libert.  Rh.'d. 
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larged  upon  their  injustice  and  perfidy  ;  he  feemed  to  enter  into 
the  people’s  juft  fentiments  ofrefentment  and  indignation,  and 
it  might  have  been  thought  was  going  to  declare  himfelf  in  the 
ftrongcft  terms  againft  the  Rhodians  :  but  ?.ll  this  was  only  the 
art  of  the  orator,  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  his  auditors’  opinion, 
and  to  excite  in  them  quite  contrary  fentiments  of  goodrefs 
and  compaffion  for  a  people,  who  acknowledged  their  fault, 
who  confefied  their  unvvorthinefs,  and  who  neverthelefs  were 
come  to  implore  the  republic’s  protection.  He  fets  before  them 
the  great  maxims,  which  in  all  ages  had  conftitnted  the  glory 
of  Athens  ;  the  forgiving  of  injuries,  the  pardoning  of  rebels,  ' 
and  the  taking  upon  them  the  defence  ot  the  unfortunate.  To 
the  motives  of  glory,  he  annexes  thole  of  intereft  ;  in  (bow¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  declaring  for  a  city,  that  favoured  the 
democratic  form  of  government,  and  of  not  abandoning  an 
ifiand  fo  powerful  as  that  of  Rhodes  :  wlvch  is  the  fubttar.ee  of 
Demofthenes’  difeourfe,  intitled,  “  For  the  liberty  ot  the 
Rhodians.” 

*The  death  of  Artemifa,  which  happened  the  fame  year,  it 
is  very  likely,  re-eftablifeed  the  Rhodians  in  their  liberty. 
She  was  fucceeded  by  her  brother  Idriseus,  who  efpouted  his 
own  titter  Ada,  as  Manfolus  had  done  Artemifa.  It  was  the 
cuftorn  in  Caria  for  the  kings  to  marry  their  fitters  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  for  the  widows  to  fucceed  their  hulbands  in  the  throne 
tn  preference  to  the  brothers,  and  even  the  children  of  the 
defunct. 


SECTION  IV. 

EXPEDITION  OF  OCHUS  AGAINST  PHOENICIA,  CYPRUS, 
AND  EGYPT. 

Ochus-j-  meditated  in  earned  the  reduction  of  Egypt  to  his 
obedience,  which  had  long  pretended  to  maintain  itielf  in  in¬ 
dependence.  Whilft  he  was  making  great  preparations  for  this 
important  expedition,  he  received  advice  of  the  revolt  of  Phoe¬ 
nicia.  +  That  people,  opprefled  by  the  Perfian  governors,  re- 
folved  to  throw  oft  fo  heavy  a  yoke,  and  made  a  league  with 
Nedtanebis,  king  of  Egypt,  againft  whom  Perfia  was  marching 
its  armies.  As  there  was  no  other  paflage  for  that  invafion 
but  through  Phoenicia,  this  revolt  was  verv  feafouable  for 
Nedtanebis,  who  therefore  fent  Mentor  the  Rhodian  to  fup- 

*  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  6.r6.  f  A.  M.  36 53.  Ant.  J.  C.  351. 
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port  the  rebels,  with  4000  Grecian  troops.  He  intended  by 
that  means  to  make  Phoenicia  his  barrier,  and  to  flop  the  Per- 
fians  there.  The  Phoenicians  took  the  field  with  that  rein- 
forcement,  beat  the  governors  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  that  had 
been  fent  againft  them,  and  drove  the  Perfuns  entirely  out  of 
Phoenicia. 

*  The  Cyprians,  who  were  not  better  treated  than  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  feeing  the  good  fuccefs  which  had  attended  this  re¬ 
volt,  followed  their  example,  and  joined  in  their  league  with 
Egypt.  Ochus  fent  orders  to  Idriteus,  king  of  Cana,  to  make 
war  againft  them  ;  who  foon  after  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  fent 
8000  Greeks  along  with  it,  under  the  command  of  Phocion  the 
Athenian,  and  Evagoras,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  Nicocles.  It  is  probable  that  be  had  been  expelled  by 
h  s  une’e  Protagoras,  and  that  he  had  embraced  with  pleafure 
this  opportunity  of  reafeending  the  throne.  His  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  the  party  he  had  there,  made  the  king  of 
Perfia  choofe  him  very  wifely  to  command  in  this  expedition. 
They  made  a  defeent  in  the  bland,  where  their  army  increafed 
to  double  its  number  by  the  reinforcements  which  came  from 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  The  hopes  of  enriching  themfelvts  by  the 
fpoils  of  this  ifland,  which  was  very  rich,  drew  thither  abun¬ 
dance  of  troops,  and  they  formed  the  ikge  of  Salamin  by  fea 
and  land.  The  ifland  of  Cyprus  had  at  that  time  nine  cities, 
confiderable  enough  to  have  each  of  them  a  petty  king.  But 
all  thofe  kings  were  however  fubjefts  of  Perfia.  They  had 
upon  this  occaiion  united  together  to  throw  off  that  yoke,  and 
to  render  themfelves  independent. 

Ochus,  having  obferved  that  the  Egyptian  war  was  always 
unfuccefsful  from  the  ill  conduit  of  the. generals  fent  thither, 
refclved  to  'take  the  care  of  it  upon  himfelf.  But  before 
be  fet  out,  be  fignified  bis  defire  to  the  ftates  of  Greece,  that 
they  would  put  an  end  to  their  divifions,  and  ceafe  to  make 
war  upon  one  another. 

It  is  a  juft  matter  of  furprife,  that  the  court  of  Perfia  fhould 
infill  fo  earneftly  and  io  often,  that  the  people  of  Greece  fhould 
live  in  tranquillity  with  each  other,  and  obferve  inviolably  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Antalcides,  the  principal  end  of  which 
was  the  eftablithment  of  a  laftingr  union  amonerft  them.  It  had 
formerly  employed  a  quite  different  policy. 

From  the  mifearriage’  of  the  enterprife  againft  Greece  un¬ 
der  Xerxes,  judging  gold  and  filver  a  more  proper  means  for 

*  Diod.  1.  xvi.p.  440,441. 
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fubjedling  it  than  that  of  the  fword,  the  Perfians  did  not  at¬ 
tack  it  with  open  force,  but  by  the  method  of  fecret  intrigues. 
They  conveyed  confiderable  fums  into  it  privately,  to  corrupt 
the  perfons  of  credit  and  authority  in  the  great  cities,  and  vverc 
perpetually  watching  occafions  to  arm  them  again  ft  each  other, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  the  leifure  and  means  to  invade  them- 
felves.  They  were  particularly  careful  to  declare  fometimes 
for  one,  fometimes  for  another,  in  order  to  fupport  a  kind  of 
balance  amongft  them,  which  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any 
of thofe  republics  to  aggrandize  itfelf  too  much,  and  by  that 
means  to  become  formidable  to  Perfia. 

That  nation  employed  a  quite  different  conduff  at  this  time, 
in  prohibiting  all  wars  to  the  people  of  Greece,  and  command¬ 
ing  them  to  obferve  an  univerfal  peace,  upon  pain  of  incurring 
their  difpleafure  and  arms,  to  fuch  as  fhould  difobey.  Perfia, 
without  doubt,  did  not  take  that  refolution  at  a  venture,  and 
had  its  reafons  to  behave  in  fuch  a  manner  with  regard  to 
Greece. 

Its  defign  might  be  to  foften  their  fpirit  by  degrees,  in  dif¬ 
arming  their  hands  ;  to  blunt  the  edge  of  that  valour,  which 
fpurred  them  on  perpetually  by  noble  emulation  ;  to  extinguifh 
in  them  their  paffion  for  glory  and  victory  ;  to  render  languid, 
by  long  inertion  and  forced  eafe,  the  activity  natural  to  them; 
and,  in  fine,  to  bring  them  into  the  number  of  thofe  people, 
whom  a  quiet  and  effeminate  life  enervates,  and  who  lofe  in 
fioth  and  peace  that  martial  ardour,  which  combats  and  even 
dangers  are  apt  to  infpire. 

The  king  of  Perfia  who  then  reigned  had  a  perfonal  filte¬ 
red:,  as  well  as  his  predeceffor,  in  impofing  thefe  terms  upon 
the  Greeks.  Egypt  had  long  thrown  off  the  yoke,  and  given 
the  empire  juft  caufe  of  inquietude.  Ochus  had  refolved  to  go 
in  perfon  to  reduce  the  rebels.  He  had  the  expedition  ex¬ 
tremely  at  heart,  and  negledfed  nothing  that  could  promote 
its  fuccefs.  The  famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoufand,  without 
enumerating  many  other  adfions  of  a  like  nature,  had  left  a 
great  idea  in  Perfia  of  the  Grecian  valour.  That  prince  relied 
more  upon  a  fmall  body  of  Greeks  in  his  pay,  than  upon  the 
whole  army  of  the  Perfians,  as  numerous  as  it  was  ;  and  he 
well  knew,  that  the  inteftine  divifions  of  Greece  would  render 
the  cities  incapable  of  fupplying  the  number  of  foldiers  he  had 
occafion  for. 

In  fine,  as  a  good  politician,  he  could  not  enter  upon  aftion 
in  Egypt,  till  he  had  pacified  all  behind  him,  Ionia  efpecially, 
and  its  neighbouring  provinces.  Now,  the  moft  certain  means 
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to  hold  them  in  obedience,  was  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope  of 
aid  from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  they  had  always  recourie  in 
times  of  revolt,  and  without  whom  they  were  in  no  condition 
ts  form  any  great  enterprifes  *. 

When  Ochus  had  taken  all  his  meafures,  and  made  the  ne- 
ceffary  preparations,  he  repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Phoenicia, 
where  he  had  an  army  of  300,000  foot,  and  30,000  horfe, 
and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  it.  Mentor  was  at  Sidon  with  the 
Grecian  troops.  The  approach  of  fo  great  an  army  dagger¬ 
ed  him,  and  he  fent  fecretly  to  Ochus,  to  make  him  offers,  not 
only  of  furrendering  Sidon  to  him,  but  of  ferving  him  in  Egypt, 
where  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  might  be 
very  ufeful  to  him.  Ochus  agreed  entirely  to  the  propofal, 
upon  which  he  engaged  Tenues,  king  of  Sidon,  in  the  fame 
treafon,  and  they  iurrcndered  the  place  in  concert  to  Ochus. 

The  Sidonians  had  let  fire  to  their  (hips  upon  the  approach 
of  the  king’s  troops,  in  order  to  lay  the  people  under  the  ne- 
cefhty  of  making  a  good  defence,  by  removing  all  hope  of  any 
other  fecurity.  When  they  faw  themfelves  betrayed,  that  the 
enemy  were  mailers  of  the  city,  and  that  there  was  no  poffibi- 
lity  of  efcaping  either  by  fea  or  land,  in  the  defpair  of  their 
condition,  they  (hut  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes,  and  fet  them 
on  fire.  40,000  men,  without  reckoning  women  and  children, 
perifhed  in  this  manner.  The  fate  of  Tennes,  their  king,  was 
no  better.  Ochus,  feeing  himfelf  mailer  of  Sidon,  and  having 
no  further  occafion  for  him,  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death  ; 
ajuil  reward  for  his  treafon,  and  an  evident  proof  that  Ochus 
did  not  yield  to  him  in  perfidy.  At  the  time  this  misfortune 
happened,  Sidon  was  itnmenfely  rich.  The  fire  having  melted 
the  gold  and  filver,  Ochus  fold  the  cinders  for  a  conliderable 
fum  of  money. 

The  dreadful  ruin  of  this  city  caff  fo  great  a  terror  into  the 
reft  of  Phoenicia,  that  it  fubmitted,  and  obtained  conditions 
reafonable  enough  from  the  king.  Ochus  made  no  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  complying  with  their  demands,  becaufe  he  would  not 
lofe  the  time  there  he  had  fo  much  occafion  for  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  projects  againft  Egypt. 

Before  he  began  his  march  to  enter  it,  he  was  joined  by  a 
body  of  10,000  Greeks.  From  the  beginning  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  he  had  demanded  troops  in  Greece.  The  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  had  excufed  themfelves  from  furnifhing  him 
any  at  that  time  ;  it  being  impoilible  for  them  to  do  it,  what- 
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ever  defire  they  might  have,  as  they  faid,  to  cultivate  a  good 
correfpondence  with  the  king.  The  Thebans  fent  him  3000 
men  under  the  command  of  Lachares :  the  Argives  3000 
under  Nicoftratus.  The  reft  came  from  the  cities  of  Afia. 
All  thefe  troops  joined  him  immediately  after  the  taking  of 
Sidon. 

*  The  Jews  muft  have  had  fome  fhare  in  this  war  of  the 
Phoenicians  againft  Perfia;  for  Sidon  was  no  fooner  taken,  than 
Ochus  entered  Judaea,  and  befieged  the  city  of  Jericho,  which 
he  took.  Befides  which,  it  appears  that  he  carried  a  great 
number  of  Jewifh  captives  into  Egypt,  and  fent  many  others 
into  Hyrcania,  where  he  fettled  them  along  the  coaft  of  the 
Cafpian  Sea. 

j  Ochus  alfo  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Cyprus  at  the  fame 
time.  That  of  Egypt  fo  entirely  engroffed  his  attention,  that 
in  order  to  have  nothing  to  divert  him  from  it,  he  was  fatis- 
fied  to  come  to  an  accommodation,  with  the  nine  kings  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  who  fubmitted  to  him  upon  certain  conditions,  and 
■were  all  continued  in  their  little  ftates.  Evagoras  demanded 
to  be  reinftated  in  the  kingdom  of  Salamin.  It  was  evidently 
proved,  that  he  had  committed  the  moft  flagrant  oppreffions 
during  his  reign,  and  that  he  had  not  been  unjuftly  dethron¬ 
ed.  Protagoras  was  therefore  confirmed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Salamin,  and  the  king  gave  Evagoras  a  remote  government. 
He  behaved  no  better  in  that,  and  was  again  expelled.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Salamin,  and  was  feized,  and  put  to 
death.  Surprifing  difference  between  Nicocles  and  his  fon 
Evagoras! 

J  After  the  redu&ion  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Phoenicia,  Ochus  advanced  at  length  towards  Egypt. 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  encamped  before  Pelufium,  from  whence 
he  detached  three  bodies  of  his  troops,  each  of  them  com¬ 
manded  by  a  Greek  and  a  Perfian  with  equal  authority.  The 
firft  was  under  Lachares  the  Theban,  and  Rofaces,  governor 
of  Lydia  and  Ionia.  The  fecond  was  given  to  Nicoftratus 
the  Argive,  and  Ariftazanes,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown.  The  third  had  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  and  Bagoas,  one 
of  Ochus’s  eunuchs,  at  the  head  of  it.  Each  detachment 
had  its  particular  orders.  The  king  remained  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army  in  the  camp  he  had  made  choice  of  at  firft, 
to  wait  events,  and  to  be  ready  to  fupport  thofe  troops  in  cafe 
of  ill  luccefs,  or  to  improve  the  advantages  they  might  have. 


*  Solin.  c.  xxxv.  Eufeb.  in  Chron.  See.  J  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  443. 
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Neftanebis  had  long  expe&ed  this  invafion,  the  preparations 
for  which  had  made  fo  much  noife.  He  had  100,000  men  on 
foot,  20,000  of  whom  were  Greeks,  20,000  Lybians,  and 
the  reft  were  Egyptian  troops.  Part  of  them  he  beftowed  in 
the  .places  upon  the  frontiers,  and  ported  himfelf  with  the  reft 
in  the  partes,  to  difpute  the  enemy’s  entrance  into  Egypt. 
Ochus’s  firft  detachment  was  fent  againft  Pelufium,  where 
there  was  a  garrifon  of  5000  Greeks.  Lachares  befieged  the 
place.  That  under  Nicoftratus,  on  board  of  24  {hips  of  the 
Perfian  fleet,  entered  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  at  the 
fame  time,  and  failed  into  the  heart  of  Egypt,  where  they 
landed,  and  fortified  themfelves  well  in  a  ramp,  of  which  the 
fituation  was  very  advantageous.  All  the  Egyptian  troops 
in  thefe  parts  were  immediately  drawn  together  under  Clinias, 
a  Greek  of  the  ifle  of  Cos,  and  prepared  to  repel  the  enemy. 
A  very  warm  action  enfued,  in  which  Clinias  with  5000  of  his 
troops  were  killed,  and  the  reft  entirely  broke  and  difperfed. 

This  aftion  decided  the  fuccefs  of  the  war.  Nedtanebis, 
apprehending  that  Nicoftratus  after  this  vidtory  would  embark 
again  upon  the  Nile,  and  take  Memphis,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  made  all  the  hafte  he  could  to  defend  it,  and  aban¬ 
doned  the  partes,  which  it  was  of  the  lalt  importance  to  fecure, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  enemy.  When  the  Greeks  that 
defended  Pelufium,  were  apprized  of  this  precipitate  retreat, 
they  believed  all  loft,  and  capitulated  with  Lachares,  upon 
condition  of  being  fent  back  into  Greece  with  all  that  belong¬ 
ed  to  them,  and  without  fuffering  any  injury  in  their  perfons 
or  effedds. 

Mentor,  who  commanded  the  third  detachment,  finding  the 
partes  clear  and  unguarded,  entered  the  country,  and  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  it  without  any  oppofition  :  for,  after  having 
caufed  a  report  to  be  fpread  throughout  his  camp,  that  Ochus 
had  ordered  all  thofe  who  would  fubmit,  to  be  treated  with 
favour,  and  that  fuch  as  made  refiftance  fhould  be  deftroyed, 
as  the  Sidonians  had  been  ;  he  let  all  his  prifoners  efcape,  that 
they  might  carry  the  news  into  the  country  round  about.  Thofe 
poor  people  reported  in  their  towns  and  villages  what  they  had 
heard  in  the  enemy’s  camp.  The  brutality  of  Ochus  feemed 
to  confirm  it ;  and  the  terror  was  fo  great,  that  the  garrifons, 
as  well  Greeks  as  Egyptians,  ftrove  which  fhould  be  the  fore- 
moft  in  making  their  fubmifiion. 

*  Nedfanebis,  having  loft  all  hope  of  being  able  to  defend 

*  A.  M.  3654.  Ant.  J.  C.  350. 
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himfelf,  efcaped  with  his  treasures  and  bed  cffefts  into  ./Ethio¬ 
pia,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  He  was  the  lad  king  of 
Egypt  of  the  Egyptian  race,  iince  whom  it  has  always  conti¬ 
nued  under  a  foreign  yoke,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
Ezekiel* * * §. 

Ochus,  having  entirely  conquered  Egypt  in  this  manner, 
difmantled  the  cities,  pillaged  the  temples,  and  returned  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  Babylon,  laden  with  fpoils,  and  especially  with  gold 
and  filver,  of  which  he  carried  away  innr.enfe  fums.  Ele  left 
the  government  of  it  to  Pherendatts,  a  Perlian  of  the  lirft 
quality. 

f  Here  Manethon  finifhes  his  commentaries,  or  liidory  of 
Egypt.  He  was  a  pried  of  Heliopolis  in  that  country,  and 
had  written  the  hi  dory  of  its  different  dynadies  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  nation  to  the  times  we  now  treat  of.  Elis 
bock  is  often  cited  by  Jofephus,  Eufebius,  Plutarch,  Porphry, 
and  feveral  others.  This  hillorian  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
nisetis  Philadelphia, •  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his 
woik,  of  which  p  Syncellus  has  preferved  us  the  abridgment. 

NeCtanebis  lolt  the  crown  by  his  too  good  opinion  of  him- 
-  fell.  He  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  by  Agedluus,  and  y 
afterwards  flip  ported  in  it  by  the  valour  and  counsels  of  Dio- 
phantes  the  Athenian,  and  Lam.ius  the  Lacedarmonian,  who, 
whild  they  had  the  command  of  his  troops,  and  the  direction 
of  the  war,  had  rendered  his  arms  victorious  over  the  Perfians 
in  all  the  enterprifes  they  had  formed  againd  him.  It  is  a  pity 
we  have  no  account  of  them,  and  that  Diodorus  is  filent  upon 
this  head.  That  prince,  vain  from  fo  many'  fucceffes,  imagin¬ 
ed,  in  confequence,  that  he  was  become  fufiiciently  capable  of  ( 
conduCling  his  own  affairs  in  perfon,  and  difmiffed  tliem  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  thofe  advantages.  He  had  time 
enough  to  repent  his  error,  and  to  difeover  that  the  power  does 
not  confer  the  merit  of  a  king. 

$  Ochus  rewarded  very  liberally  the  fervice  which  Mentor 
the  ilhodian  had  rendered  him  in  the  reduction  of  Fhcenicia, 
and  the  conqued  of  Egypt.  Before  he  left  that  kingdom,  be 
difmiffed  the  other  Greeks  laden  with  his  prefents.  As  for 
Mentor,  to  whom  the  whole  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  was 

*  Ezek.  xxix.  14,  15. 

+  Syncel.  p.  265.  VofT.  de  kill.  Graic.  1.  i.  c.  14. 

|  George,  a  monk  of  Conftantinople,  fo  called  from  his  being  Syn¬ 
cellus,  or  vicar  to  the  Patriarch  Tarafus,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century. 

§  A.  M.  36JJ.  Ant.  J.  C.  349. 
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principally  owing,  he  r.ot  only  made  him  a  prefent  of  ioo 
*  talents  in  money,  befides  many  jewels  of  great  value,  but  gave 
him  the  government  of  all  the  coaft  of  Alia,  with  the  direction 
of  the  war  againft  fome  provinces,  which  had  revolted  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  and  declared  him  generaliffimo  of  all 
his  armies  on  that  fide. 

Mentor  made  ufe  of  his  interell  to  reconcile  the  king  with 
his  brother  Memnon,  and  Artabafus,  who  had  married  their 
lifter.  Both  of  them  had  been  in  arms  againft  Ochus.  We 
have  already  related  the  revolt  of  Artabafus,  and  the  victories 
he  obtained  over  the  king:s  troops.  He  was  however  over¬ 
powered  at  laft,  and  reduced  to  take  refuge  with  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon  ;  and  Memnon,  who  had  borne  a  part  in  his  wars, 
had  alfo  a  (hare  in  his  banilhment.  After  this  reconciliation, 
they  rendered  Ochus  and  his  fucceffors  fignal  fervices  ;  efpeci- 
ally  Memnon,  who  was  one  of  the  moft  valiant  men  of  his 
times,  and  no  lefs  excellent  in  the  art  of  war.  Neither  did 
Mentor  want  his  great  merits,  nor  deceive  the  king  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  he  had  repofed  in  him  ;  for  he  had  fcarce  taken  pof- 
fe-ffion  of  liis  government,  when  he  re-eftablifhed  every-wbere 
the  king’s  authority,  and  reduced  thofe  who  had  revolted  in 
his  neighbourhood  to  return  to  their  obedience ;  fome  he 
brought  over  by  his  addrefs  and  ftratagems,  and  others  by 
force  of  arms.  In  a  word,  he  knew  fo  well  how  to  take  his 
advantages,  that  at  length  he  fubjefted  them  all  to  the  yoke, 
and  reinllated  the  king’s  affairs  in  thofe  provinces. 

j-  In  the  firft  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad  died  Plato,  the 
famous  Athenian  philofopher.  I  (hall  defer  fpeaking  of  him 
at  prefent,  that  I  may  not  interrupt  the  chain  of  the  hiftcry. 


SECTION  V. 

DEATH  OF  OCHUS. - ARSES  SUCCEEDS  HIM. 

OchusJ,  after  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  and  redudlion  of  the 
revolted  provinces  of  his  empire,  abandoned  himfelf  to  plea- 
fure  and  luxurious  eafe  during  the  reft  of  his  life,  and  left  the 
care  of  affairs  entirely  to  his  minifters.  The  two  principal 
of  them  were  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and  Mentor,  the  Rhodian, 
who  divided  all  power  between  them,  fo  that  the  firft  had  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Upper,  and  the  latter,  all  thofe  of  the 
Lower  Alia  under  him. 

*  100,000  Crowns.  4  A.  M.  3656.  Ant.  j.  C.  348. 

f  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  490, 
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*  After  having  reigned  23  years,  Ochus  died  of  poifon 
given  him  by  Bagoas.  That  eunuch,  who  was  by  birth  an 
Egyptian,  had  always  retained  a  love  for  his  country,  and  a 
zeal  for  its  religion.  When  his  mailer  conquered  it,  he  flat¬ 
tered  himfelh  that  it  would  have  been  in  his  power  to  have 
foftened  the  deftiny  of  the  one,  and  prottdled  the  other  from 
infult.  But  he  could  not  rellrain  the  brutality  of  his  prince, 
who  added  a  thouland  things  in  regard  to  both,  which  the  eu¬ 
nuch  faw  with  extreme  forrow,  and  always  violently  refeuted 
in  his  heart. 

Ochus,  not  contented  with  having  difmantled  the  cities,  and 
pillaged  the  houfes  and  temples,  as  has  been  faid,  had  befides 
taken  away  all  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  depo- 
iited  and  kept  with  religious  care  in  the  temples  of  the  Egypti¬ 
ans;  and  in  f  derilion  of  their  worfhip,  he  had  caufed  the  god 
Apis  to  be  killed,  that  is,  the  facred  bull  which  they  adored 
under  that  name.  What  gave  occafion  for  this  laid  adlion 
was,  ^  that  Ochus  being  as  lazy  and  heavy  as  he  was  cruel,  the 
Egyptians,  from  the  (irlt  of  thofe  qualities,  had  given  him  the 
Blocking  furname  of  the  ftupid  animal  they  found  he  refembled. 
Violently  enraged  at  this  affront,  Ochus  faid,  that  he  would 
make  them  fenfible  that  he  was  not  an  afs,  but  a  lion,  and  that 
the  afs,  whom  they  defpiled  fo  much,  fhould  eat  their  ox.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  ordered  Apis  to  be  dragged  out  of  bis  temple, 
and  facrihced  to  an  afs.  After  which  be  made  his  cooks  drefs, 
and  ferve  him  up  to  the  officers  of  bis  houfehold.  This  piece 
of  wit  incenfed  Bagos,  As  for  the  archives,  he  redeemed  them 
afterwards,  and  fent  them  back  to  the  places  where  it  was  the 
euflom  to  keep  them:  hut  the  affront  which  had  been  done  to 
his  religion,  was  irreparable;  and  it  is  believed,  that  was  the 
real  occafion  of  his  mailer’s  death. 

§  His  revenge  did  not  flop  there.  He  caufed  another  body 
to  be  interred  inflead  of  trie  king’s,  and  to  avenge  his  having 
made  the  officers  of  the  houfe  eat  the  god  Apis,  he  made  cats 
eat  his  dead  body,  which  he  gave  them  cut  in  fmall  pieces; 
and  for  his  bones,  thofe  he  turned  into  handles  for  knives  and 
fwords,  the  natural  fymhols  of  bis  cruelty.  It  is  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  fume  new  caufe  had  awakened  in  the  heait  of  this 
rnonlter  his  ancient  refentment;  without  which,  it  is  not  to  be 
conceived,  that  he  could  carry  his  barbarity  fo  far  in  regard 
to  his  mailer  and  benefactor. 

f  ./Elian.  1.  iv.  c.  S. 

§  -Sian.  I.  vi,  c,  3. 


*  A.  M.  2,666.  Ant.  J.  C.  338. 
|  PJut.  cie  I  fid,  et  QCr,  p.  363, 
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After  the  death  of  Ochus,  Bagoas,  in  wbofe  hands  all  pow¬ 
er  was  at  that  time,  placed  Arfes  upon  the  throne,  the  young- 
eft  of  all  the  late  king’s  fons,  and  put  the  reft  to  death,  in  or*. 
der  to  poffefs  with  better  fecurity,  and  without  a  rival,  the  au¬ 
thority  he  had  ufurped.  He  gave  Arfes  only  the  name  of 
king,  whilft  he  referved  to  himfelf  the  whole  power  of  the  fo- 
vereignty.  But  perceiving  that  the  young  prince  began  to 
difcover  his  wickednefs,  and  took  meafures  to  punifh  it,  he  pre¬ 
vented  him  by  having  him  aiTailinated,  and  deltroyed  his  whole 
family  with  him. 

Bagoas,  after  having  rendered  the  throne  vacant  by  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Arfes,  places  Darius  upon  it,-  the  third  of  that  name 
who  reigned  in  Perfia.  His  true  name  was  Codomanus,  of 
whom  much  will  be  Paid  hereafter. 

We  fee  here  in  a  full  light  the  fad  effedt  of  the  ill  policy  of 
the  kings  of  Perfia,  who,  to  eafe  themfelves  of  the  weight  of 
public  bufmefs,  abandoned  their  whole  authority  to  an  eunuch. 
Bagoas  might  have  more  addrefs  and  underftanding  than  the 
reft,  and  thereby  merit  fume  diftindtion.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
wife  prince  to  diftinguifh  merit;  but  it  is  as  confident  for  him 
to  continue  always  the  entire  mafter,  judge,  and  arbiter  of  his 
affairs.  A  prince  like  Ochus,  who  had  made  the  greateft 
crimes  his  fteps  for  afeending  the  throne,  and  who  had  fup- 
ported  himfelf  in  it  by  the  lame  meafures,  deferved  to  have 
fuch  a  minifter  as  Bagoas,  who  vied  with  his  mafter  in  perfidy 
and  cruelty.  Ochus  experienced  their  firft  effedts.  Ha'd  he 
defired  to  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  lie  fhould  not  have 
been  fo  imprudent  as  to  render  him  formidable,  by  giving  him 
an  unlimited  power. 

SECTION  VI. 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  DEMOSTHENES. 

As  Demofthenes  will  have  a  great  part  in  the  hittory  of  Phi¬ 
lip  and  Alexander,  which  will  be  the  fubjedt  of  the  enfuing 
volume,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  the  reader  fome  previous  idea  of 
him,  and  to  let  him  know  by  what  means  be  cultivated,  and  to 
what  a  degree  of  perfedtion  he  carried  his  talent  of  eloquence; 
which  made  him  more  awful  to  Philip  and  Alexander,  and 
enabled  him  to  render  greater  fervices  to  his  country,  than  the 
higheft  military  virtue  could  have  done. 

*  That  orator,  born  f  two  years  before  Philip,  and  280  be- 

*  A.  M.  3623.  Ant.  J.  C.  381.  Pint  in  Demoft.  p.  847 — S49. 

-j-  The  fourth  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad. 
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fore  Cicero,  was  not  the  fen  of  a  dirty  fmoky  blackfmith,  as 

*  Juvenal  would  feem  to  intimate,  but  of  a  man  moderately 
rich,  who  got  confiderably  by  forges.  Not  that  the  birth  of 
Demofihenes  could  derogate  in  the  lealt  from  his  reputation, 
whofe  works  are  an  higher  title  of  nobility  than  the  mod 
fplendid  the  world  affords.  -j-Demofthencs  tells  us  himfelf, 
that  his  father  employed  30  flaves  at  his  forges,  each  of  them 
valued  at  three  vninse,  or  50  crowns;  two  excepted,  who  were 
without  doubt  the  molt  expert  in  the  bufinefs,  and  diredie d 
the  work,  and  thofe  were  each  of  them  worth  ico  crowns. 
It  is  well  known  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  ancients  con- 
h fled  in  Haves.  Thofe  forges,  all  charges  paid,  cleared  annu¬ 
ally  30  mints,  that  is,  1500  crowns.  To  this  firft  manufac¬ 
tory,  appropriated  to  the  forging  of  fwords  and  fuch  kind  of 
arms,  he  added  another,  wherein  beds  and  tables  of  fine  wood 
and  ivory  were  made,  which  brought  him  in  yearly  12  min®. 
In  this  only  20  Haves  were  employed,  each  of  them  valued  at 
two  min®,  or  loolivresj. 

Demotlhenes’s  father  died  poffefrcd  of  an  eflate  of  14  ta¬ 
lents  He  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  for¬ 
did  and  avaricious  guardians,  who  had  no  views  but  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  moft  out  of  his  fortune.  They  carried  that  bafe  fpirit 
fo  far  as  to  refufe  their  pupil’s  mailers  the  reward  due  to  them  : 
10  that  he  was  not  educated  with  the  care  which  fo  excellent 
a  genius  as  his  required  ;  befides  which,  the  weaknefs  of  his 
conftitution,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  with  the  exceflive 
fondnefs  of  a  mother  that  doated  upon  him,  prevented  his  mat¬ 
ters  from  obliging  him  to  apply  much  to  his  ftudies. 

The  fchool  of  Ifocrates[|,  in  which  fo  many  great  men  bad 
been  educated,  was  at  that  time  the  moft  famous  at  Athens. 
But  whether  the  avarice  of  Demollhenes’s  guardians  prevented 
him  from  improving  under  a  mafier,  whofe  price  was  very 
high**,  or  that  the  foft  and  peaceful  eloquence  of  Ifocrates 
was  not  to  histafte,  at  that  time  he  itudied  under  Ifceus,  whofe 
character  was  Hrength  and  vehemence.  He  found  means  how¬ 
ever  to  get  the  principles  of  rhetoric  taught  by  the  former : 

*  Quem  pater  ardentis  maffae  fuligine  lippus, 

A  carbone  et  forcipibus,  gladlofque  parents 

Jiicude,  et  luteo  Vulcano  ad  rhetora  rnifit.  Juv.  1.  iv.  fat.  10. 

f  In  Orat.  i.  cont.  Aphob.  p.  8y6,  f  About  L.  4.  10s. 

§  14,000  crowns. 

||  Ifocrates — cujus  e  ludo,  tanquam  ex  equo  Trojano,jnnunreri  principes 
exierunt.  De  orat.  n.  94. 

*  * * * §  About  L.  22  :  IOs. 
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but  *  Plato,  in  reality,  contributed  the  mod  in  forming  Demof- 
thenes  ;  he  read  his  works  with  great  application,  and  received 
leifons  from  him  alfo  ;  and  it  is  tafy  to  diftinguilh  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  difciple,  the  noble  and  fublitr.e  air  of  the  mailer. 

•)'  But  he  foon  quilted  the  fchools  of  Ifaeus  and  Plato  for 
another,  under  a  different  kind  of  direction  ;  I  mean,  to  fre¬ 
quent  the  bar,  of  which  this  was  the  occalion.  The  orator 
Callillratus  was  appointed  to  plead  the  eaufe  of  the  city  Gro- 
pus,  fituated  between  Boeotia  and  Attica.  Chabrias,  having 
difpofed  the  Athenians  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans, 
who  were  in  great  diftrefs,  they  haftened  thither,  and  delivered 
them  from  the  enemy.  The  Thebans,  forgetting  fo  great  a  fer- 
vice,  took  the  town  of  Oropus,  which  was  upon  their  frontier, 
from  the  Athenians.  i  Chabrias  was  fufpeefed,  and  charged 
with  treafon  upon  this  occaiion.  Calhllratus  was  chofen  to 
plead  againd  him.  The  reputation  of  the  orator,  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  eaufe,  excited  cuvioiity,  and  made  a  great  noife  in 
the  city.  $  Dernoftbenes,  who  was  then  i5  years  of  age, 
earneilly  intreated  his  makers  to  carry  him  with  them  to  the 
bar,  that  he  might  be  prefer, t  at  fo  famous  a  trial.  The  ormor 
was  heard  with  great  attention,  and  having  had  extraordinary 
fuccefs,  was  attended  home  by  a  crowd  of  illufth’ous  citizens, 
who  feemed  to  vie  with  each  Other  in  praifmg  and  admiring 
him.  The  young  man  was  extremely  affe&ed  with  the  honours 
which  he  faw  paid  to  the  orator,  and  kill  more  with  the  fu- 
preme  power  of  eloquence  on  the  minds  of  men,  over  - •.  '•  ;  i 
it  exercifes  a  kind  of  abfolute  power.  He  was  himfelf  ier.f.bie 
of  its  effedls,  and  not  being  able  to  refill  its  charms,  he  gave 
himfelf  wholly  up  to  it,  from  henceforth  renounced  all  <  iher 
ftudies  and  pleasures,  and  during  the  continuancemf  Callilira- 
tus  at  Athens,  he  never  quitted  him,  but  made  all  the  improve¬ 
ment  he  could  from  his  precepts. 

The  fir  ft  efiay  of  his  eloquence  was  againft  his  guard  ?:mj, 
whom  he  obliged  to  refund  a  part  of  his  foitune.  Encour.-ged 
by  this  fuccefs,  he  ventured  to  fpeak  before  the  people,  i. u c 
with  very  ill  fuccefs.  He  had  a  weak  voice,  a  thick  wnv  of 
fpeaking,  and  a  very  fhort  breath  ;  r.ot-.vithftanding’whkh  nis 

*  Leftitaviffe  Platonem  flodiofe  audiviffe  etiam,  Denis  5 Lest •.  dl-.diisr : 
idque  apparet  ex  genere  et  granditate  fermonis.  Cic.  in  Brut.n.  12  r. 

Illud  jusjurandnm,  per  csfos  in  Maratlione  ac  Salami  ,e  prepugnt- 
tores  reip.  fatis manifesto  docet,  praeceptoreru  ejus  Platonem  fukie.  Quh.r. 
1.  xii.  c.  10. 


f  Aul.  Gel.  1.  iii.  c.  13, 


§  A.  M.  3639.  ■  Ant  j.  C.  36  c 


|  Demoft,  in  Midi.  p.  613. 
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periods  were  fo  long’,  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  flop  in  the 
midft  of  them  for  refpiration.  This  occafioned  his  being  bif¬ 
fed  by  the  whole  audience  ;  from  whence  he  retired  entirely  dif- 
couraged,  and  determined  to  renounce  for  ever  a  function  of 
which  he  believed  himfelf  incapable.  One  of  his  auditors,  who 
had  obferved  an  excellent  fund  of  genius  in  him,  and  a  kind 
of  eloquence  which  came  very  near  that  of  Pericles,  gave  him 
new  fpirit  from  the  grateful  idea  of  fo  glorious  a  refemblance, 
and  the  good  advice  which  he  added  to  it. 

Pie  ventured  therefore  to  appear  a  fecond  time  before  the 
people,  and  was  no  better  received  than  before.  As  he  with¬ 
drew,  hanging  down  his  head,  and  in  the  utmofl  confufion, 
Satyrus,  one  of  the  mod:  excellent  adtors  of  thofe  times,  who 
was  his  friend,  met  him,  and  having  learned  from  him  the  caufe 
of  his  being  fo  much  dejedled,  he  ad'ured  him  that  the  evil  was 
not  without  remedy,  and  that  the  cafe  was  not  fo  defperate  as 
be  imagined.  Pie  defired  him  only  to  repeat  fome  of  Sopho¬ 
cles  or  Euripides’s  verfes  to  him,  which  he  accordingly  did. 
Satyrus.fpoke  them  after  him,  and  gave  them  fuch  graces  by 
the  tone,  gefture,  and  fpirit,  with  which  he  pronounced  them, 
that  Demofthenes  himfelf  found  them  quite  different  from 
’.'hat  they  were  in  his  own  manner  of  fpeaking.  He  perceiv¬ 
ed  plainly  what  he  wanted,  and  applied  himlelf  to  the  acquir¬ 
ing  of  it.  ' 

Plis  efforts  to  corredl  his  natural  defcdl  of  utterance,  and 
to  perfect  himfelf  in  pronunciation,  of  which  his  friend  had 
made  him  underftand  the  value,  feerned  almoft  incredible,  and 
■prove,  that  an  induftrious  perfeverance  can  furmount  all  things. 
*  He  Hammered  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  pronounce 
fome  letters;  amongft  others,  that  with  which  the  name  of  the 
art  f  he  ft  tidied  begins  ;  and  he  was  fo  fhort-breathed,  that  he 
could  not  utter  a  whole  period  without  Hopping.  He  over¬ 
came  thefe  obftacles  at  length  by  putting  fin  all  peebles  into  his 
mouth,  and  pronouncing  feveral  verfes  in  that  manner  with¬ 
out  interruption  ;  and  then  walking,  and  going  up  fteep  and 
difficult  places,  fo  that  at  laft  no  letter  made  him  heiitate, 
and  his  breath  held  out  through  the  longeft  periods,  i  He 
went  alfo  to  the  fea-fide,  and,  whilft  the  waves  were  in  the 
moil  violent  agitation,  he  pronounced  harangues,  to  accuftom 
himfelf,  by  the  confufcd  noife  of  the  waters,  to  the  roar  of  the 
people,  and  the  tumultuous  cries  of  the  public  affemblies. 


f  Rhetoric. 


*  Cic.  1.  i.  de  orat.  n.  260,  261. 
i  Qcintil.  1.  x.  c.  3. 
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*  Demodhenes  took  no  lefs  care  of  his  aftion  than  of  his 
voice.  He  had  a  large  looking  glads  in  his  houfe,  which  ferved 
to  teacli  him  gednre,  and  at  which  he  ufi,-d  to  declaim,  before 
he  lpoke  in  public.  To  corrcdl  a  fault,  which  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  by  an  ill  habit  of  continually  (hrugging  bis  fnonlders, 
he  praCtifed  Handing  upright  in  a  kind  of  very  narrow  pulpit 
or  rodrum,  over  which  hung  a  halbert  in  fucli  a  manner,  that 
if  in  the  heat  of  aCtion  that  motion  efcaped  him,  the  point  of 
the  weapon  might  lerve  at  the  fame  time  to  admonilh  and  cor¬ 
rect  liim. 

His  pains  were  well  bellowed  ;  for  it  was  by  this  means, 
that  he  carried  the  art  of  declaiming  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
perfection  of  which  it  was  capable  ;  whence,  it  is  plain,  he 
well  knew  its  value  and  importance.  When  he  was  alked  three 
feveral  times,  which  quality  he  thought  mod  neceffary  in  an 
orator,  he  gave  no  other  anfwer  than  Pronunciation  ;  iniinua- 
ting  by  making  that  reply  f  three  times  fuccefiively,  that 
qualification  to  be  the  only  one,  of  which  the  want  could  be 
leall  concealed,  and  which  was  the  moil  capable  of  conceal¬ 
ing  other  defetts  ;  and  that  pronunciation  alone  could  give  con- 
fiderable  weight  even  to  an  indifferent  orator-;  when,  without 
it,  the  mod  excellent  could  not  hope  the  lead  fuccefs.  He 
mud  have  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  it,  as  to  attain  a  perfec¬ 
tion  in  it,  and  for  the  indru&ion  of  Neoptolemus,  the  moil 
excellent  comedian  then  in  beiiiJ,  he  devoted  fo  confiderable 
a  fum  as  10,000  drachms^,  though  he  was  not  very  rich. 

His  application  to  dudy  was  no  lefs  furprifing.  To  be  the 
more  removed  from  noile,  and  lefs  fubjeCt  to  didradtion,  he 
caufed  a  fmall  chamber  to  be  made  for  him  under  ground,  in 
which  he  fometimcs  ihut  himfelf  up  for  whole  months,  {having 
on  purpofe  half  his  head  and  face,  that  he  might  not  be  in  a 
condition  to  go  abroad.  It  was  there,  by  the  light  of  a  fmall 
lamp,  he  compofed  the  admirable  orations,  which  were  faid 
by  thofe  who  envied  him,  to  fmell  of  the  oil ;  to  imply  that 
they  were  too  elaborate.  “  It  is  plain,”  replied  he,  “  yours 
“  did  not  cod  you  fo  much  trouble.”  $  He  rofe  very  early 

*  Quintil.  1.  xi.  c.  3. 

f  A6tio  in  dicendo  uno  dominatur.  Sine  hac  fummus  orator  efie  in 
numero  nulio  poteft :  mediocris  hac  inftrudtus  fummos  fepe  fuperare. 
Huic  primes  dedilYe  Demoithenes  dicitur,  cum  rogaretur  quid  in  dicendo 
eflet  primum  ;  huic  f  cundas,  huic  tertias.  Cic.  de  orat.  1.  iii.  ri.  213. 

t  About  L.  240  Sterling. 

§  Cui  non  funt  aud.tte  Demofthenis  vigiliae  ?  qui  do.ere  fe  aiebat,  fi 
quando  opine*im  antelucana  vidtus  effet  induftria.  Tufc.  quad.  1.  iv.  n.  44- 
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iii  the  morning,  and  ufed  to  fav,  that  he  was  forry  when  any 
workman  was  at  his  bufinefs  before  him.  *  We  may  judge  of 
his  extraordinary  efforts  to  acquire  an  excellence  of  every  kind, 
from  the  pains  he  took  in  copying  Thucydides’s  niftory  eight 
times  with  his  own  hand,  in  order  to  render  the  ityle  of  that 
great  man  familiar  to  him. 

Demolthenes,  after  having  exercifed  his  talent  of  eloquence 
i:i  feveral  private  caufes,  made  his  appearance  in  full  light,  and 
mounted  the  tribunal  of  harangues,  to  treat  there  upon  public 
affairs;  with  what  fuccefs  we  (hall  tee  hereafter.  Cicero  j-  tells 
us  that  his  fuccefs  was  fo  great,  that  all  Greece  came  in  crowds 
to  Athens  to  hear  Demofthenes  fpeak  ;  and  he  adds  that  merit, 
fo  great  as  his,  could  not  but  have  had  that  effect.  I  do  not 
examine  in  this  place  into  the  character  of  his  eloquence  ;  I 
have  enlarged  fufficiently  upon  that  elfewherej:  ;  I  only  couli- 
der  its  wonderful  effe&'s. 

If  we  believe  Philip  upon  this  head,  of  which  he  is  certainly 
an  evidence  of  unqueflionable  authority $,  the  eloquence  of 
D  emofihenes  alone  did  him  more  hurt  than  all  the  armies  and 
fleets  of  the  Athenians.  His  harangues,  he  faid,  were  like 
machines  of  war,  and  batteries  raifed  at  adiftance  againft  him  ; 
by  which  he  overthrew  all  his  projects,  and  ruined  his  enter- 
prifes,  without  its  being  poiTible  to  preven:  their  effedt.  “  For 
“  I  myfelf,”  fays  Philip  of  him,  “  had  I  been  prefenc,  and 
“  heard  that  vehement  orator  declaim,  fnould  have  concluded 
“  the  firft,  that  it  was  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  declare  war 
“  againft  me.”  No  city  feemed  impregnable  to  that  prince, 
provided  he  could  introduce  a  mule  laden  with  gold  into  it : 
but  he  confeffed  that,  to  his  forrow,  Demofthenes  was  invin¬ 
cible  in  that  relpett,  and  that  he  always  found  him  inaccefiible 
to  his  prefents.  After  the  battle  of  Clueronea,  Philip,  though 
visitor,  was  flruck  with  extreme  dread  at  the  profpeft  of  the 
great  danger,  to  which  that  orator,  by  the  powerful  league 
he  had  been  the  foie  caufe  of  forming  againft  him,  expofed 
himfelf  and  his  kingdom. 

||  Antipater  fpoke  to  the  fame  effeft  of  him.  “  I  value  not,” 
faid  he,  “  the  Piraeus,  the  galleys,  and  armies  of  the  Athe- 
“  nians :  for  what  have  we  to  fear  from  a  people  continually 


*  Lucian.  Advtrf.  Indodt.  p.  639. 

f  Ne  illud  quidem  intelligunt,  non  modo  ita  memorise  proditum  effc, 
fed  ita  neceile  fuifTe,  cum  Demofthenes  dicturus  effet,  ut  concurlus,  aucli- 
cndi  caula,  ex  tota  Gracia  fierent.  In  Brut.n.  2-39. 

|  Art  of  Studying  the  Belles  Lettres,  Vol.  II. 

§  Lucian,  in  Encom.  Demcft.  p.  940,  94 r.  ||  Ibid. *p.  934 — 936- 
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“  employed  in  games,  feafts,  and  Bacchanals  ?  Demofthenes 
“  alone  gives  me  pain.  Without  him  the  Athenians  differ  in 
“  nothing  from  the  meaneft  people  of  Greece.  He  alone  ex- 
“  cites  and  animates  them.  It  is  he  that  roufes  them  from 
“  their  lethargy  and  ftupefadtion,  and  puts  their  arms  and  oars 
“  into  their  hands  alnioff  againff  their  will :  inceffantly  repre- 
“  fenting  to  them  the  famous  battles  of  Marathon  and  Sala- 
“  min,  he  transforms  them  into  new  men  by  the  ardour  of  his 
“  difeourfes,  and  infpires  them  with  incredible  valour  and  for- 
“  titude.  Nothing  efcapes  his  penetrating  eye,  nor  his  com- 
“  fummate  prudence.  He  forefees  all  our  defigns,  he  coun- 
“  termines  all  our  projedls,  and  difconcerts  us  in  every  thing; 
“  and  did  Athens  entirely  confide  in  him,  and  wholly  follow 
“  his  advice,  we  were  undone  without  remedy.  Nothing  can 
“  tempt  him,  nor  diminiih  his  love  for  his  country.  All  the 
“  gold  of  Philip  finds  no  more  accefs  to  him,  than  that  of 
“  Perfia  did  formerly  to  Ariftides. 

He  was  reduced  by  neceffity  to  give  this  glorious  teftimony 
for  himfelf  in  his  juft  defence  againft  ALfchines  his  accufer 
and  declared  enemy.  t!  Whilft  all  the  orators  have  fuffered 
“  themfelves  to  be  corrupted  by  the  prefents  of  Philip  and 
“  Alexander,  it  is  well  known,”  fays  he,  “  that  neither  deli— 
“  cate  conjunctures,  engaging  expreffions,  magnificent  pro- 
“  mifes,  hope,  fear,  favour,  any  thing  in  the  world,  have  ever 
“  been  able  to  induce  me  to  give  up  the  leaft  right  or  intereft 
“  of  my  country.”  He  adds,  that  inftead  of  adting  like  thofe 
mercenary  perfons,  who,  in  all  they  propofed,  declared  for  fuch 
as  paid  them  bell  (like  feales,  that  always  incline  to  the  fide 
from  whence  they  receive  mod),  he,  in  all  the  counfels  he  had 
given,  had  folely  in  view  the  intereft  and  glory  of  his  country, 
and  that  he  had  always  continued  inflexible  and  incorruptible 
to  the  Macedonian  gold.  The  fequel  will  fhow  how  well  he 
fupported  that  chara&er  to  the  end. 

Such  was  the  orator  who  is  about  to  afeend  the  tribunal  of 
harangues,  or  rather  the  ftatefman,  to  enter  upon  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  public  affairs,  and  to  be  the  principle  and 
foul  of  ail  the  great  enterprifes  of  Athens  againft  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

SECTION  VII. 

DIGRESSION  ON  THE  MANNER  OF  FITTING  OUT  FLEETS  BY 

THE  ATHENIANS. 

The  fubjedt  of  this  digrefiion  ought  properly  to  have  had 
place  in  the  fourth  fedticn  of  the  tenth  book,  where  I  have 

treated 
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treated  of  the  government  and  maritime  affairs  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  But  at  that  time,  I  had  not  the  orations  of  Demofthenes 
which  fpeak  of  them  in  my  thoughts.  It  is  a  deviation  from 
the  chain  of  the  hiitory  which  the  reader  may  eafily  turn  over, 
if  he  thinks  fit. 

The  word  Trierarchs  *  fignifies  no  more  in  itfelf  than  com¬ 
manders  of  galleys.  But  thofe  cities  were  alfo  called  Trierarchs* 
who  were  appointed  to  fit  out  the  galleys  in  time  of  war,  and 
to  furnifh  them  with  all  things  necefTary,  or  at  leall  with 
part  of  them. 

They  were  chofen  out  of  the  richeft  of  the  people,  and  there 
was  no  fixed  number  of  them.  Sometimes  two,  fometimes 
three,  and  even  ten  trierarchs  were  appointed  to  equip  one 
veffel. 

f  At  length  the  number  of  trierarchs  was  eftablifhed  at 
1200,  in  this  manner.  Athens  was  divided  into  ten  tribes: 
120  of  the  richeft  citizens  of  each  tribe  were  nominat¬ 
ed  to  furnifh  the  expenees  of  thefe  armaments  ;  and  thus 
each  tribe  furnifhing  120,  the  number  of  the  trierarchs  amount¬ 
ed  to  I  200. 

Thofe  1200  men  were  again  divided  into  two  parts,  of 
600  each  ;  and  thofe  6o©  fubdivided  into  two  more,  each  of 
300.  The  firft  300  were  chofen  from  amongft  fuch  as  were 
richeft.  Upon  preffing  occafions  they  advanced  the  ne- 
ceffary  expenees,  and  were  reimburfed  by  the  other  300, 
who  paid-  their  proportion,  as  the  ftate  of  their  affairs  would 
admit. 

A  law  was  afterwards  made,  whereby  thofe  1  zoo  were  di¬ 
vided  into  different  companies,  each  confifcing  of  16  men,  who 
joined  in  the  equipment  of  a  galley.  That  law  was  very 
heavy  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  and  equally  tin  juft,  at  bottom  ; 
as  it  decreed  that  this  number  of  16  fhould  be  chofen  by  their 
age,  and  not  their  eftates.  It  ordained  that  all  citizens,  from 
25  to  40,  fhould  be  included  in  one  of  thefe  companies,  and 
contribute  one  fixteenth  ;  fo  that  by  this’  law  the  poorer  citi¬ 
zens  were  to  contribute  as  much  as  the  moft  opulent,  and  often 
found  it  impoflible  to  fupply  an  expcnce  fo  much  above  their 
power.  From  whence  it  happened,  that  the  fleet  was  either 
not  armed  in  time,  or  very  ill  fitted  out  ;  by  which  means 
Athens  loft,  the  moft  favourable  opportunities  for  adtion. 

%  Demofthenes,  always  intent  upon  the  public  good,  to  re¬ 
medy  thofe  inconveniencies,  propoied  the  abrogation  of  this 

*  f  Ulpian.  in  Olynth.  ix.  p.  33. 

i  Demolt,  iu  orat.  de  Cladib. 
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law  by  another.  By  the  latter,  the  trierarchs  were  to  be 
ehofen,  not  by  the  number  of  their  year?,  but  by  the  value  of 
their  fortunes.  Each  citizen,  whofe  eftate  amounted  to  10 
talents*,  was  obliged  to  ft  out  one  galley,  and,  if  to.  20  talents, 
two;  and  fo  in  proportion.  Such  as  were  not  worth  10  ta¬ 
lents,  were  to  join  with  as  many  others  as  'were  neceffary  to 
complete  that  fum,  and  to  lit  out  a  galley. 

Nothing  could  be  wifer  than  this  law  of  Demofthenes,  which 
reformed  all  the  abufes  of  the  other.  By  thefe  means  the  fleet 
was  fitted  out  in  time,  and  provided  with  all  things  neceffary; 
the  poor  were  confiderably  relieved,  and  none  but  the  rich  dif- 
pleafed  with  it ;  for  inftead  of  contributing  only  a  fixteenth, 
as  by  the  firft  law,  they  were  fometimes  obliged  by  the  fecond 
to  equip  a  galley,  and  fometimes  two  or  more,  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  eftates. 

The  rich  were  in  confequence  very  much  offended  at  De¬ 
mofthenes  upon  this  regulation;  and  it  was,  without  doubt, 
an  inftance  of  no  fmall  courage  in  him  to  difregard  their  com¬ 
plaints,  and  to  hazard  the  making  himfelf  as  many  enemies, 
as  there  were  powerful  citizens  in  Athens.  Let  us  hear  him¬ 
felf.  “  j-  Seeing,”  fays  he,  fpeaking  to  the  Athenians,  “  your 
“  maritime  affairs  are  in  the  grealeft  decline,  the  rich  poffeffed 
“  of  an  immunity  purchafed  at  a  very  low  rate,  the  citizens 
“  of  middle  or  fmall  fortunes  ate  up  with  taxes,  and  the  re- 

public  itfelf,  in  confequence  of  thefe  inconveniencies,  never 
“  attempting  any  thing  till  too  late  for  its  fervice;  l  had  the 
“  courage  to  eftablilh  a  law,  whereby  the  rich  are  reffrained 
“  to  their  duty,  the  poor  relieved  from  oppreffion,  and,  what 
“  was  of  the  higheft  importance,  the  republic  enabled  to  make 
“  the  neceffary  preparations  for  war  in  due  time.”  He  adds, 
that  there  was  nothing  the  rich  would  not  have  given  him  to 
forbear  the  propofing  of  this  law,  or  at  lead  to  have  fufpended 
its  execution:  but  he  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  fwayed  either 
by  their  threats  or  promifes,  and  continued  firm  to  the  public 
good. 

Not  having  been  able  to  make  him  change  his  refolution, 
they  contrived  a  ftratagem  to  render  it  incffeftua! ;  for  it  was 
without  doubt  at  their  inftigation,  that  a  certain  perlon,  named 
Patroclus,  cited  Demofthenes  before  the  judges,  and  profecuted 
him  juridically  as  an  infringer  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  The 
accufer  having  only  the  fifth  part  of  the  voices  on  his  fide,  was 
according  to  cuftom  fined  500  drachmsj,  and  Demofthenes 

*  ic.ooo  crowns.  f  Dcnioft.  pro  Ctefip.  p.  4i9.v 

£  About  L..  iz.  5  s. 
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acquitted  of  the  charge;  who  relates  this  circumftance  hira- 
felf. 

It  is  doubtful,  whether  at  Rome,  efpecially  in  the  latter 
times,  the  affair  would  have  taken  this  turn  ;  for  we  fee,  that 
whatever  attempts  were  made  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
and  to  whatever  extremity  the  quarrel  arofe,  it  never  was  pof- 
fiblc  to  induce  the  rich,  who  were  far  more  powerful  and  en- 
terprifing  than  thofe  of  Athens,  to  renounce  the  poffeffion  of 
the  lands,  which  they  had  ufurped  in  manifeft  contravention 
to  the  inllitutions  of  the  date.  '  The  law  of  Demofthenes  was 
approved  and  confirmed  by  the  fenate  and  people. 

We  find,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  trierarchs  fitted 
put  the  galleys  and  their  equipage  at  their  own  expence.  The 
ilate  paid  the  mariners  and  foidiers,  generally  at  the  rate  of 
three  oboli,  or  five  pence  a-day,  as  has  been  obferved  elfewhere. 
The  officers  had  greater  pay. 

The  trierarchs  commanded  the  veffel,  and  gave  all  orders 
on  board.  When  there  were  two  of  them  to  a  Ihip,  each 
commanded  fix  months. 

When  they  quitted  their  office,  they  were  obliged  to  give 
an  account  of  their  adminiftration,  and  deliver  a  Hate  of  the 
veffePs  equipage  to  their  fucceffor,  or  the  republic.  The  fuc- 
eeffor  was  obliged  to  go  immediatedy  and  fill  up  the  vacant 
place;  and  if  he  failed  to  be  at  his  poll  by  a  time  affigned  him, 
he  was  fined  for  his  negleft. 

As  the  charge  of  trierarch  was  very  expenfive,  thofe  who 
were  nominated  to  it,  were  admitted  to  point  out  fome  other 
perfon  richer  than  themfelves,  and  to.  demand  that  they  fhotild 
be  put  into  their  place;  provided  they  were  ready  to  change 
eftates  with  fuch  perfon,  and  to  aft  in  the  funftion  of  trierarch 
after  fuch  exchange.  This  law  was  inftituted  by  Solon,  and 
was  called  the  Law  of  Exchanges. 

Befides  the  equipment  of  galleys,  which  mud  have  amounted 
to  very  great  fums,  the  rich  had  another  charge  to  fupport  in 
the  time  of  war;  thefe  were  the  extraordinary  taxes  and  impofts 
laid  on  their  eftates;  upon  which,  fometimes  the  hundredth, 
fometimes  a  fiftieth,  and  even  a  twelfth  were  levied,  according 
to  the  different  occafions  of  the  date. 

*  Nobody  at  Athens,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  could 
be  exempted  from  thefe  two  charges,  except  the  Novemyiri,  or 
nine  Archontes,  who  were  not  obliged  to  fit  out  galleys.  So 
that  we  fee,  without  fhips  or  money,  the  republic  was  not  in 
a  *ondition,  either  to  fupport  wars,  or  defend  itfelf. 


'*  Ikinoft.  ad  verf.  Lept.  p.  545. 
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There  were  other  immunities  and  exemptions,  which  were 
granted  to  fuch  as  had  rendered  great  fervices  to  the  republic, 
and  fometimes  even  to  all  their  defcendants:  as  maintaining 
public  places  of  exercife,  with  all  things  necelfary  for  fuch  as 
frequented  them;  inftituting  a  public  feaft  for  one  of  the  ten 
tribes;  and  defraying  the  cxpences  of  games  and  (hows;  all 
which  amounted  to  great  fums. 

Thefe  immunities,  as  has  already  been  faid,  were  marks  of 
honour  and  rewards  of  fervices  rendered  the  Hate;  as  well  as 
ilatues  which  were  erefted  to  great  men,  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  and  the  privilege  of  being  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum 
at  the  public  expence.  The  view  of  Athens  in  thefe  honour¬ 
able  diftindbions  was  to  exprefs  their  high  fenfe  of  gratitude, 
and  to  kindle  at  the  fame  time  in  the  hearts  of  their  citizens 
a  noble  third  of  glory,  and  an  ardent  love  for  their  country. 

Befides  the  ftatues  eredled  to  Harmodius  and  Aril'cogiton, 
the  deliverers  of  Athens,  their  defcendants  were  for  ever  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  public  employments,  and  enjoyed  that  honour¬ 
able  privilege  many  ages  after. 

*  As  Aritfides  died  without  any  eftate,  and  left  his  fon  Lyfi- 
machus  no  other  patrimony  but  his  glory  and  poverty,  the  re¬ 
public  gave  him  100  acres  of  wood,  and  as  much  arable  land 
in  Euboea,  befides  ioo  minx  -J-  at  one  payment,  and  four 
drachms,  or  40  pence  a-day. 

J  Athens,  in  thefe  fervices  which  were  done  it,  regarded 
more  the  good  will  than  the  adlion  itfelf.  A  certain  perfos 
of  Cyrene,  named  Epicerdus,  being  at  Syracufe  win;  i  tnV 
Athenians  were  defeated,  touched  with  compaffion  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prifoners  difperfed  in  Sicily,  whom  he  faw  ready  to 
expire  for  want  of  food,  diibributed  1000  minx  amongft  them, 
that  is,  about  L.220.  Athens  adopted  him  into  the  numbe-  of 
its  citizens,  and  granted  him  all  the  immunities  before  mention¬ 
ed.  Some  time  after,  in  the  war  againil  the  thirty  tyrants,  the 
fame  Epicerdus  gave  the  city  a  talent  §.  Thefe  were  but  fnrill. 
matters  on  either  occafion  with  regard  to  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  Athens;  but  they  were  infinitely  aftedted  with  the 
good  heart  of  a  ftranger,  who  without  any  view  of  intereft,  in 
a  time  of  public  calamity,  exhaufted  himfelf  in  forne  meafu're 
for  the  relief  of  thofe,  with  whom  he  had  no  affinity,  and  from 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  expedb. 


*  Demofth.  in  Orat.  ad  Lep.  p.  55 8.  f  L.  22.  10&;  Sterling. 

}  Ibid.  p.  757,  §  loco  crowns, 
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*  The  fame  freedom  of  the  city  'of  Athens  granted  an  ex¬ 
emption  from  cuftoms  to  Leucon,  who  reigned  in  the  Bofpho- 
rus,  and  his  children,  becaufe  they  yearly  imported  from  the 
lands  of  that  prince,  n  confiderahle  quantity  of  corn,  of  which 
they  were  in  ext  reme  want,  fub  lifting  almoll  entirely  upon  what 
came  from  other  parts.  Leucon,  in  his  turn,  not  to  be  out¬ 
done  in  generofity,  exempted  the  Athenian  merchants  from 
the  duty  of  a  30th  upon  all  grain,  exported  from  his  dominions, 
and  granted  them  the  privilege  of  .(applying  themfelves  with 
corn  in  his  country  in  preference  to  ail  other  people.  That 
exemption  amounted  to  a  comiderable  fum  ;  for  they  brought  ■ 
only  from  thence  2,cco,cco  ol  quarters  or  corn,  of  which  the 
30th  part  amounted  to  almoit  70,000. 

The  children  of  C'onon  and  Chabrias  were  alfo  granted  an 
immunity  from  public  offices.  The  names  only  of  thofe  il- 
luftrious  generals  fnffieiently  juftify  that  liberality  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  people.  A  perlon,  however,  called  Leptinus,  out  of  a 
mift.aken  zeal  for  the  public  good,  propofed  the  abrogation 
by  a  ■  law  of  all  the  grants  of  that  kind,  which  had  been 
made  from  immemorial  time  ;  except  thofe  which  regarded 
the  poftcrity  of  Harroodius  and  Ariftogiton  ;  and  to  enadt, 
that  for  the  future  the  people  fhould  not  be  capable  of  grant¬ 
ing  fuch  privileges. 

Demofthenes  tlrongly  oppofed  this  law,  though  with  great 
complacency  to  the.perfon  vvho.propofed.it ;  praifmg  his  good 
intentions,  .and  not  (peaking  of  him  but  with  efteern  ;  a  much 
more  efficacious  manner. of  refuting,  than  thole  violent  invec¬ 
tives,  and  that  eager  and  pjftfton.ate  ftyle,  which  ferve  only 
to  alienate  people,  and  to  render  an  orator  fufpedted,  who 
decries  his  caufe  himfeif,  and  (hows  its  weak  fide,  by  fubftitut- 
ing  injurious  terms  fur  reafons,  which  are  alone  capable  of 
convincing. 

After  having  fhown,  that  fo .odious  a  rednftion  would  prove 
of  little  or  no  advantage  to  the  republic,  from  the  inconlider- 
abie  number  of  the  exempted  perfons,  he  goes  on  . to  explain 
its  conveniences,  and  fet  them  in  a  full  light. 

“  It  is  firft,”  fays  he,  “dojng  injury  to  the  memory  of  thofe 
great  men,  whofe  merit  the  ftate  intended  to  acknowledge 
and  reward  by. fuch  immunities;  it  is  in  forne  manner  calling 
,A  ;n  cue  if  ion  the  fervices  they  have  done  their  country  ;  it 
t<  is  throwing  a  fnfpicion  upon  their  great  actions,  injurious 
/  «<  jf  not  deftrudiive  of,  their  glory.  And  were  they  now 

*  Demob,  in  Drat,  ad  Lep.  p.  545,  546. 
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“  alive  and  prefent  in  this  aflemblv,  which  of  ns  all  would 
“  prefume  to  offer  them  fueh  an  affront  ?  Should  not  the  re- 
“  fpeft  we  owe  their  memories  make  us  connder  them  as  al- 
“  ways  alive  and  prefent  ? 

“  But  if  vve  are  little  affected  with  what  concerns  them, 

“  can  we  be  infenfible  to  our  own  intereil  ?  Belid.es  that  can- 
“  celling  fo  ancient  a  law  is  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  our  an- 
“  ceitors,  what  fhaine  fhall  we  bring  upon  otirfelves,  and  what 
“  an  injury  fhall  we  do  our  reputation?  The  glory  of  Athens, 

“  and  of  every  well  governed  hate,  is  to  value  itfelf  upon  its 
“  gratitude,  to  keep  its  word  religion  fly,  and  to  be  true  to  all 
“  its  engagements.  A  private  perfon  who  fails  in  thefe  ref- 
“  pedis,  is  hated  and  abhorred;  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  being 
“  reproached  with  ingratitude  ?  And  fhall  the  commonwealth, 

“  in  cancelling  a  law  that  has  received  the  fandlion  of  public 
“  authority,  and  been  in  a  manner  confecrated  by  the  ufage 
“  of  many  ages,  be  guilty  of  fo  notorious  a  prevarication  ? 
“  We  prohibit  lying  in  the  very  markets  under  heavy  penal- 
“  ties,  and  require  truth  and  faith  to  be  obferved  in  them  ; 

“  and  fhall  vve  renounce  them  ourfelves  by  the  revocation  of 
,  “  grants,  pafled  in  all  their  forms,  and  upon  which  every  pri- 

“  vate  man  has  a- right  to  infift  ? 

“  To  adl  in  fnch  a  manner,  would  be  to  extinguifn  in  the 
“  hearts  of  our  eitizens  all  emulation  for  glory,  all  defirc  to 
“  diflinguifh  themfelves  by  great  exploits,  all  zeal  for  the  00- 
“  nour  and  welfare  of  their  country  ;  which  are  the  great 
“  fources  and  principles  of  almoll  all  the  actions  of  life.  And 
“  it  is  no  purpofe  to  objedl  the  example  of  Sparta  and  Thebes, 
“  which  grant  no  fuch  exemptions  :  do  we  repent  our  not  re- 
“  fembling  them  in  many  things?  And  is  there  any  wifdom 
“  in  propofing  their  defedls,  and  not  their  virtues  for  our  imi- 
“  tation  ?” 

Demofthenes  concludes  with  demanding  the  law  of  exemp¬ 
tions  to  be  retained  in  all  its  extent,  with  this  exception,  that 
all  perfons  fhould  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  it,  but  thofe 
who  had  a  juft  title  to  them  ;  and  that  a  Ariel  enquiry  fhould 
be  made  for  that  purpofe. 

It  is  plain  that  I  have  only  made  a  very  flight  extradl  in 
this  place  of  an  exceeding  long  difeourfe,*  and  that  I  defigned 
to  exprefs  only  the  fpirit  and  fenfe,  without  confining  myfelf 
to  the  method  and  exprefiions  of  it. 

There  was  a  meannefs  of  fpirit  in  Leptinus’s  defiring  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  trivial  advantage  for  the  republic,  by  retrenching  the 
moderate  expences  that  were  in  honour  to  it,  and  no  charge 

to 
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to  himfe'lf,  whilfl  there  were  other  abufes  of  far  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  reform. 

Such  marks  of  public  gratitude  perpetuated  in  a  family, 
perpetuate  alfo  in  a  -fate  an  ardent  zeal  for  its  happinefs,  and  a 
warm  defire  to  diftinguifh  that  pafiion  by  glorious  adtions.  It 
is  not  without  pain  I  find  amongft  ourfelves,  that  part  of  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  family  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  have 
been  retrenched*.  Charles  VII.  had  ennobled  her,  her  fa¬ 
ther,  three  brothers,  and  all  their  defendants,  even  by  the  fe¬ 
male  line.  In  1614,  at  the  requeft  of  the  attorney-general,, 
the  article  of  nobility  by  the  women  was  retrenched. 

*  Mezerai. 
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